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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON FONTS WITH REPRESENTATIONS 

OF THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS, i 

By ALFRED C. FRYER, Ph.D., F.S.A. 

Since my paper on ' Fonts with representations of the 
Seven Sacraments ' appeared in the Journal^ a font at 
Denston, SuflFolk, was recorded in 1906,^ and one at 
Earsham, Norfolk, in 1913,* and now Mr. F. T. S. 
Houghton, M.A., F.S.A. has kindly drawn my attention 
to fonts at Gayton Thorpe and Seething in Norfolk, which 
must also be included in this group of fonts. There are 
at present existing as many as thirty-three examples of 
this type of font in England ; nineteen in Norfolk, ^ twelve 
in Suffolk, ^ one in Kent, '^ and one in Somerset. ® 

The bowP at Gayton Thorpe is an octagon, like all 
those belonging to this class, and the chamfer is adorned 
with heater-shaped shields. ^ ^ The panels of the bowl are 
enclosed in mouldings which are continued through the 
corners of the chamfer and pillar, ^ ^ ending in octagonal 
bases inserted in the plinth. ^ ^ Each face of the pedestal 
is adorned with a shallow niche placed in a rectangular 
panel. 

Seven faces ^ ^ of the octagonal bowl contain sculptured 
representations of the Seven Sacraments and the eighth 
panel portrays the Blessed Virgin and the Holy Child. 
The Mother of our Lord is crowned and seated on a carved 
throne holding the Holy Child on her knee. This is the 
only instance where the subject is treated on the eighth 



^ Read before the meeting of the Insti- 
tute, I Dec 1920. 

■ Arcb. Joum. iix, 17-66. 
' Ibid, bdii, 102-105. 

* Ibid. Izx, 141-144. 

* Binham priory, Brooke, Burgh-next- 
Aykham, Cley, Eanham, East Dereham, 
Gayton Thorpe, Great Witchingham, 
Little Walsingham, Gresham, Loddon, 
Marsham, Martham, Norwich cathedral, 
Sail, Seething, Sloley, Walsoken and West 
Lynn. 

' Badingham, Blythburgh, Cratfield, 
Denston, Gorleston, Great Glemham, 



Laxfield, Melton, Southwold, Westhall, 
Weston and Woodbridge. 
'' Famingham. 

• Nettlecombe. 

* Bowl and chamfer = i ft. 8 in. (bowl 
= 14 in., chamfer = 6 in.) Rim = 4^ to 
5I in. Interior depth = 10 in. Diameter 
(interior) ^ i ft. 9 in. 

^ ® 6 J by 5 in. 

^ ^ Each face = i ft. 4^ in. by 7 in. and 
the shallow niche = 12} in. by 3I in. 

^'Octagonal plinth = 7 in. by 10 in. 
by 3 m. 

*• I ft. 2 in. by i ft. 
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panel of this series of fonts, yet it would seem specially- 
appropriate to the fifteenth-century sculptor, as Gayton 
Thorpe Church is dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin. 

The panel for Baptism depicts a priest, vested in 
surplice and crossed stole, preparing to immerse an infant in 
an octagonal font possessing a particulariy large plinth. 
There are two acolytes in long surplices, one of whom 
holds the open ritual, while a woman stands with the 
chrism cloth in her hands. 

In the compartment representing Confirmation we find 
the bishop vested in rochet, cope and tall mitre, confirming 
an infant^ held by a woman. Thereis another figure 
probably intended for a man. 

In the sculpture portraying the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, a priest, vested in alb and crossed stole, 
is communicating a woman in a veil and a man in hose 
and tunic. Both figures are kneeling and the altar rail 
has a houseling-cloth on it. ^ 

The compartment in which Penance is depicted shows 
the priest, vested in surplice and crossed stole, seated in a 
carved chair. A woman penitent kneels at a faldstool, 
being presented by an angel with wings spread widely 
over both confessor and penitent. The evil spirit, with 
horned head and dragon wings, is departing cast down 
and confounded. 

The sculpture portraying Extreme Unction represents 
the dying person on a bed : the priest, vested in surplice 
and crossed stole, is anointing him with the holy oil in the 
form of a cross upon the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, feet, etc. 
and at each anointing using the appointed prayer. Two 
acolytes stand near the priest : one holds the open ritual, 
and the other probably held the casket containing the holy 



* The synod of Exeter, a.d. 1287, 
decreed ' that children receive the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation within three years 
of their birth, if they have the opportunity 
of being brought to their own or some other 
bishop : otherwise their parents shall fast 
on bread and water every Friday until they 
are confirmed.' Hence in this panel we 
find infants presented to the bishop, and 
the child is held by the godfather or the 
godmother, according as it is a boy or a 
girl. The bishop used sometimes to give 
confirmation on horseback as he passed 



through a village. St. Hugh of Lincoln 
(Thurston, Life of Su Hugby p. 197) we arc 
told, however, dumounted with great 
reverence as if he had been in his cathedral. 
Other bishops do not seem to have been so 
particular. 

^At Great Glemham and Woodbridge 
the priest has left the chalice on the altar 
and has turned towards a man and a woman 
in order to communicate them. In both 
instances the priest is simply vested in alb 
and crossed stole, while the communicants 
hold the houseling-cloth before them. 
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WITH REPRESENTATIONS OF THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS. 3 

oil, which forms the * matter ' of this Sacrament and is 
always blessed by the bishop on Maundy Thursday.^ 
Above the bed is a mutilated figure which may possibly 
have represented an angel awaiting the soul of the dying 
person, while a woman kneeling near the bed may be 
intended for the wife of the man who is being anointed. 

The panel for Holy Orders portrays the bishop vested 
in amice, alb, dalmatic, chasuble and tall mitre. The 
archdeacon vsdth clasped hands presents the candidates, 
three in number, one of whom is vested in alb, amice and 
chasuble and the other two in albs and crossed stoles. 

In the sculpture representing Matrimony, a priest, 
vested in alb and crossed stole, is uniting the hands of a 
man and women. The bride's bodice has tight-fitting 
sleeves, and the bridegroom wears a long gown. Two other 
figures stand behind. 

The font in the church of St. Margaret, Seething, 
Norfolk, is remarkably perfect and possesses many 
interesting details. The moulding round the panels of 
the octagonal bowl ^ is continued, as in the case of the font 
at Gayton Thorpe, through the corners of the chamfer 
and the pedestal,^ ending in tall bases inserted in the 
plinth.* The chamfer is adorned with eight angels, 
four of whom hold heater-shaped shields and four have 
scrolls. Some are evidently intended for archangels, 
as the letters Geb. Mi. and Ur^ can still be deciphered. 

The pillar is decorated with statues of the four Latin 
Fathers of the Church standing on pedestals under crocketed 
canopies. One holds an open book, the second a closed 
volume, the third has his hands folded in prayer, and 
the fourth has a scroU. 

Baptism is denoted by a priest, vested in surplice and 
stole, who is immersing an infant in a font which is a 

* In the Wcttem Church thers were three brought from the Holy Land ae early a» 

ceremonial oib blessed on Maundy Thursday , the sixth century. 

the oil for the catechumens, the oil for the * Bowl and chamfer = i f t. 9 in. (bowl 

sick, and the chrism or scented unguent for = 15 in., chamfer = 6 in.) Rim = 5 to 

baptism, confirmation, ordaining of priests, 6 in. Interior depth = 11 in. Diameter 

and consecration of bishops. The first two (interior) = i ft. 9 in. Each panel = 13 in. 

of these were of pure oil of olives, but the by 13 in. 

third was a compound of oil and balm. ' Each face = i ft. 2 in. by 7 in. 

Subsequently vario\is aromatic spices were * Each face = 1 1 by 7^ in. 

mingled in the composition. Balm was ^ Gabriel, Michael and Uriel. 
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copy of fourteenth-century work, possibly representing 
an earlier font at Seething. The panel is somewhat 
crowded with figures, containing three ecclesiastical 
persons (two probably intended for acolytes), three laymen, 
and a woman in a bodice with tight-fitting sleeves. 

In the compartment depicting Confirmation a bearded 
bishop with long hair, vested in rochet, is confirming infants. 
A priest stands near him and an acolyte holds the open 
ritual. The candidates for the rite of confirmation consist 
of three infants and are carried by a man and two women. 

The sculpture for the Holy Eucharist shows a priest, 
vested in alb, amice and chasuble having a Latin cross 
on the back, standing before the altar and elevating the 
Sacred Host^ with both hands. Two figures kneel, one 
on either side of the altar, and on a step behind are the 
crucifer holding the processional cross, and an acolyte with 
a lighted torch. 

Penance is portrayed by a priest, who is seated in a 
high-backed chair, while the kneeling penitent is shielded 
by an angel with outspread wings, and the evil spirit is 
departing crestfallen. At the back of the panel are three 
ecclesiastical figures : two are tonsured and one is bearded 
and has long hair. It is possible that the artist did not 
intend them to assume this somewhat inquisitive position, 
and their presence only indicates other persons in the church 
beside the priest and the penitent. Figures are depicted 
somewhat in the same position on the scidpture repre- 
senting this Sacrament at Little Walsingham, but in this 
case the three heads are seen over a curtain hung from rods. 

The panel for Extreme Unction depicts a priest, 
vested in alb and crossed stole, anointing a sick person 
lying on a particularly high bed. There are two acolytes 
in attendance ; one holds the open ritual and the other 
probably held the casket of holy oil. There are four other 
figures. 

The sculpture of Holy Orders portrays the bishop, 
vested in alb, cope fastened with a large morse and a tall 
mitre. He wears a beard and long hair. The candidate 
for the priesthood is vested in alb and chasuble, and those 
for the diaconate in albs and dalmatics. The archdeacon 
and other ecclesiastics are present. 

^ The wafer if represented as an oval with a Latin cross stamped on it. 
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The Sacrament of Matrimony is represented at that 
crucial point in the ceremony when the priest is uniting the 
hands of a couple. He is vested in alb and crossed stole and 
wears a beard and long hair. Two acolytes accompany 
him, one of whom holds the open ritual. As well as the 
bride and bridegroom, there are two other persons j and 
our Lord is represented at the back of the panel emblem- 
atic of His blessing marriage at Cana of Galilee. The 
traditional face of Christ is well portrayed : the hair is 
long, there is a circular nimbus, and His vesture consists 
of an alb and crossed stole. 

The sculpture on the eighth compartment represents 
the Baptism of our Lord ; and this scriptural subject is 
represented on eight ^ of these fifteenth-century fonts. 
St. John the Baptist stands on a rock pouring water out of 
a shell on the head of our Lord, who is in the Jordan, 
while the angel on the opposite side of the river holds His 
clothes. 

The font at Sloley, Norfolk, is a variant of the one at 
Seething. The moiJdings round the panels of both bowls 
are continued down the corners of the chamfers and the 
pillars, while the faces of the chamfer are adorned with 
angels. On the Seething font they hold shields and scrolls, 
but on the Sloley chamfer they have only shields. Both 
stems possess four statues on tall pedestals and as many 
four-leaf flowers : each base has the symbols of the four 
Evangelists and the sculpture adorning the bowls rests 
on low pedestals. ^ 

The proper order for the Sacraments is Baptism, 
Confirmation, Holy Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Holy Orders and Matrimony. It is curious, however, to 
observe that this order is rarely followed, and, what is more, 
the same arrangement is rarely carried out on any two 
fonts. So we are led to the conclusion that the artists who 
designed the sculptures placed them where they thought 
good. On the two fonts now under our consideration we 
find that Holy Orders and Confirmation are on opposite 
sides, each requiring the introduction of a bishop, ^ and on 
both fonts the sculpture for the Holy Eucharist is opposite 

^ Badingham, Binham priory, Greiham, * At Seething the low pedestal is 8} by 

Lazfield, Seething, Sloley, Westhall and 2 in. 
Weston. ' This arrangement is found at Loddon. 
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the eighth panel ; but there is no fixed arrangement for 
the eighth panel, although in several instances it is facing 
west, which appears to have been the situation most pre- 
ferred. On the Seething font, the compartments 
representing the Sacraments of Baptism and Holy Unction 
are placed on opposite sides, as if to indicate that they 
were the first and last received. ^ It is doubtful, however, 
if the craftsmen had any fixed rule when they arranged the 
panels. 

It requires the exercise of all our powers of imagination 
to picture to our minds the beauty of these fifteenth-century 
fonts when they were rich in their adornment of colour. 
There are vestiges of paint still to be found on the Seething 
font as weU as on those at Badingham, East Dereham, 
Nettlecombe, West Lynn, and other places, while at Great 
Witchingham and Westhall the gilding is still brilliant, 
and the red, blue, green and black paint is quite fresh. 
Colour decoration in East Anglia has always been noted for 
its excellence, and, when these fonts were originally 
decorated, they must have presented a most beautiful 
design in colour adornment. The medieval system of 
colour designs more or less foUowed the rules of heraldry : 
thus fillets of gold or white would separate red mouldings 
from green ones, coloured grounds were powdered over 
vnth gold or white devices, and gilded carvings would possess 
backgrounds of blue. There was greater liberality in the 
use of gold in East Anglian decoration than in the schemes 
of colour employed either in the West of England or the 
Midlands. These bowls with their eight panels of 
sculpture, each less than a square foot in area and contain- 
ing several figures, would be highly decorative. The use of 
clear bright colours carefully divided and mixed would 
blend in a most harmonious composition, while the 
chamfers wdth their sculptured angels and shields, and 
pedestals adorned with painted figures under gilded 
canopies, v^th seated figures of the Evangelists or their 
symbols at the corners of the bases, would be wonderfully 
effective. 

In Eastern art the superiority of certain figures is 
frequently shown by their increased stature over those 

^ Examples are met with at Binham prioiy, Brooke, Loddon, Great Witchingham, etc 
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around them. In the same manner some of the sculptors 
have introduced a similar method in their carvings upon 
these fifteenth-century fonts. This is particularly noticeable 
in the Gayton Thorpe sculpture, where the stature of the 
ecclesiastics is far greater than that of the laity to whom they 
are ministering. A still more striking example may be seen 
in the height of the priest in the compartment depicting 
Matrimony on the Sloley font,^ which woidd make it 
appear that he was uniting the hands of a boy and a girl 
instead of a man and a woman. 

' See Arcb, Journ. liz, pi. xv, 2. 



SAXON LAND CHARTERS OF WILTSHIRE. 

By G, B. GRUNDY, M^, D.Litt. 
Sbcond Semes. 

In presenting this second series of the charters of 
Wiltshire I must repeat the warning with which I prefaced 
the publication of the first series, namely that this work 
is pioneer work, and suffers probably from the defects 
which are almost inseparable from work of that kind. 

My general plan has been to give the charters in the 
order in which they appear in Birch's Cartularium Saxonicum. 
Of the charters not printed in Birch I have taken next in 
order those which appear in Kemble's Codex Diphmaticus. 
After that I have added a few taken from other printed 
sources. As far as I can discover, this exhausts the list of 
such documents as are known to survive. The British 
Museum, for instance, has not added to its collection of 
MSS. of this kind since the works of Birch and Kemble 
were published. 

A few of the charters here printed should have 
appeared in the first series. I kept them back because 
I found them peculiarly difficult to solve, and because 
in some cases I wanted to get complete lists of the field- 
names of the regions concerned. But the tithe awards 
of Wiltshire do not as a rule supply that wealth of in- 
formation with regard to such names which we find in 
the awards of Hampshire and Berkshire ; because in Wilts, 
the titheable area of a large number of the parishes only 
amounts to a few acres of the whole ; and it is only the 
titheable portion which is dealt with in the awards. 
Hence in the case of such parishes only a few of the field- 
names are given ; and it is on the field-names especially 
that anyone who attempts to solve the more difficult 
surveys of the charters must depend for some clue. 

Charter recording the grant of the whole or part of 
the lands of Charlton, 2 m. ENE. of Malmesbury. 
B.S9, sga ; K.23. 
RD. A.D. 681. 
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Granted by Aethelred, king of the Mercians, to the 

abbot of Malmesbury. 
Hides, 15. 

Name : ' prope ' Tectan^ ^ Cherletone. 
Ident. Not identified by either K, or B. 
The survey is considerably later than the Conquest. 

Survey. 

The body of the survey is in Latin, which will be given 
in translation. 

1. ' First from the place which is called Watch Lea 
(Totleie) straight by the Way as far as the Lea where 
Couch-grass grows (Quiccaeleyen) towards the north.' 

TotUie was some lea where there was a place where 
watch was kept. 

The whole of the survey is most uncertain ; so much so 
that were it not labelled Cherletone one would be inclined 
to doubt whether it was a survey of that place. Judging 
from the usage in this and other charters, * versus 
aquilonem ' does not mean that the by. is running north- 
wards, but that it meets the landmark on the N. side. It 
is equivalent to northweard in surveys given in Saxon* 
Any conjecture as to the positions of these leas must 
depend on later landmarks, which will therefore be stated 
before any attempt at identification is made. 

2. * And thence towards the south as far as the Down 
(la Done): 

3. * As far as the Gnarled Stake {Notte Stokke: 

4. * And from there as far as . . . End (Ctoeok Ende)/ 

5. * And from there as far as Odda's Bourne {Odde- 
burne)y namely to the Quarry (Crundle): 

It happens most fortunately that, amid the maze of 
uncertainty surrounding the landmarks of this survey, 
this particular landmark may be confidently determined. 
Anyone who examines 0M6, will find on the S. by. of 
Charlton a place where the by. coming from the E. abuts 
on a stream at a point ^ m. S. of the E. end of Charlton 
village ; and where the by. and the stream meet is an old 
quarry, the crundel of the charter. 

6. ' And then along the line or course of the water 
to the Ford of the Wooded Country (JValdes Ford): 

*Near Tctbury, Gbuct. 
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The by. follows the stream above mentioned in an E. 
direction to the place where a road running SW. from 
Charlton village crosses it. Here seems to have been the 
W aides Ford. 

7. * And so straight by a way as far as the Brook of the 
Roman Fort or Station {Ceasterbroke).^ 

I have translated Ceasterbroke quite literally, because 
I cannot suggest any other translation for it. In the Saxon 
language the word ceaster is very strict in its meaning, and 
is always applied, as far as my experience goes, to some 
brick or stone fortification of the Roman age. It is true 
that the extant copy of the survey is of the ME. period, 
when some departure may have been made from the old 
strict usage ; but even so it is impossible to say what the 
ceaster was from which the brook got its name. The 
identity of the brook is almost certain. The via of the 
landmark was along the line of the road which the modern 
by. follows along the S. edge of Charlton Park, and the 
Ceasterbroke is crossed by this road at the point where the 
road leaves the park boundary on its way to Malmesbury. 

8. * And then along the watercourse to the Hide 
{la Hide).^ For about 5 fur. the by. following the edge of 
the park, runs parallel with the Ceasterbroke at a distance 
of about 100 yds. from it. The hide would be where the 
by. leaves the brook at Whychurch Marsh Bridge (0M6), 
i m. NE. of Filands (OMi). 

9. ^ And from there towards the west beyond the Hill 
as far as Short Slade (Scorte Slade).^ 

10. * And then straight along the Stream as far as 
(Cuckoo ?) Spring {Cuctvan Welle).'* 

The stream appears to be that which runs down the 
W. by. close to Griffins Barn Farm (OMi). The Cuckoo 
spring was probably at the head of this stream. 

9 refers to the bend in the by. about ^ m. N. of where 
it leaves Ceasterbroke. From the bend the by. runs for 
about 3 fur. in a general W. direction. The mons or * hill ' 
is evidently the rise of ground at the place where the bend 
takes place. 

11. * And from that Spring to the Way of the Wood at 
the New House {le Niwe Heme Wodeweye).^ 

The way has vanished. But it must have been near 
the N. end of the W. by. 
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12. * And thus by the Way straight to the boundary 
of Hankerton {ad metam ie Hanekyntone) on its south 
side.' 

This must be the place where the W. by. of Charlton 
meets the by. of Hankerton about 3 fur. SSE. of Bishoper 
(OMi). 

In the text as extant the next landmark foUows with- 
out any interval. But it is at the far end of the parish 
from 12. I think that there cannot be any doubt that 
either some pages of the MS. have been lost, and that 
consequently, something like half of the landmarks of the 
survey are missing ; or that the surveyor sums up the long 
common by. between Charlton and Hankerton in this one 
landmark. Perhaps the latter is the more probable explana- 
tion. 

13. * And then from that Boundary to the Sand Hedge 
or Enclosure (Sondheye).^ 

This raises the question whether the E. part of 
Charlton parish was included in the grant. I am inclined 
to think that it was not — -probably because it lay within 
the area of the forest of Braydon. A perambulation of 
the forest temp. Edw. HI makes that quite clear, for the 
Garesboume^ which is the great brook, now called Wood- 
bridge Brook, which runs through Garsdon parish, Wude- 
brigge (Wood Bridge), which was probably on the brook 
about I m. SSW. of Pond Plantation (OMi), and Garesdone 
(Garsdon) itself are mentioned as successive landmarks 
of the perambulation. The position of Sondheye is 
indicated by the modern name Sundey's Hill (OMi) in 
the N. part of the parish of Brinkworth ; so the heye must 
have been on the S. by. of Charlton near the Rookery (OMi) 

14. * And from it to the Wood between two closes.' 
Probably near Pond Plantation (OMi). 

15. * And so along a certain Way straight as far as the 
Burnt Stake {la Brande Stokke).^ 

The via may be a forerunner of the road which passes 
along the S. edge of Pond Plantation (OMi). 

16. ^ And from there as far as the Old Rood {U Haelde 
Rode) to the north of the (Peartree ?) {del Perer)' 

17. * And from there straight by the Way as far as 
the place first mentioned, namely. Watch Lea {Totleie).^ 

Of landmarks 1-4 and 16-17 all that can be said is that 
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they must have been on the S. by. between Pond Plantation 
(OMi) and the Oddeburne of 5. 



Charter recording the grant of the lands of Liddington, 

4 m. SE. of Swindon. 
B.754. K.386. 
RD. A.D. 940. 

Granted by king Eadmund to Adulf . 
Hides, 10. 

Name : At Lidentune, 
Ident. K. Litton Cheney, Dorset ; B. Lidentune on 

the river Lidden, Dorset. 

It is possible that the survey is of the latest Saxon age ; 
but it is more probable that it is of a date not long after 
the Conquest. 

Survey, 

1 . Arest of Dorcyn on tha Tobrokene Sir ate : * First 
from Dorcyn to the Broken Street.' 

Dorcyn is the large brook which forms the N. by. of 
Liddington and the N. part of the W. by. of Chisledon. 
It is mentioned in the Chisledon charter B.598, and in the 
Badbury charter B.904. In the Badbury charter it is 
called Dorterne Brok, and in the Chisledon charter Dorceri. 
The name is pre-Saxon ; but, owing to the variation in 
its extant forms, it is not possible to say what the real form 
of the name was. 

The survey begins at the NE. corner of the parish about 
300 yds. W. by S. of Covingham farm. From there the 
by. runs for ^ m. SE. to the Roman road which branches 
off from the Roman road from Cirencester to Speen near 
Covingham Farm, and runs S. to the Roman station at 
Mildenhall near Marlborough. It is possible that it was 
at this point that the road was ' broken,' as the name in 
the charter implies. But it is caUed by the same name at 
a point further S. in the Badbury charter B.904 (see Arch. 
Journ. vol. Ixxvi, p. 203). 

2. Anlang Strete on Lyden : * Along the Street (made 
road) to Lyden.' 

Lyden is the name of the stream which flows from two 
sources near the villages of Liddington and Badbury 
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through the N. part of Liddington parish, and slantwise 
across the N. part of Wanborough parish. It forms part 
of the E. by. of Liddington for about 3 fur. from Moor- 
house (OMi) northwards, leaving the boundary close to 
Wick Cottages (OM6). It is to this last point that the 
survey coming from the N. refers. It is mentioned under 
the name Hlydan in the Wanborough survey in B.479. 
The name seems to be pre-Saxon. It is no doubt the same 
name we find in Dorset, the river Lidden. 

3. Up anlanc Liden on the estre Lyde Cumb : * Up 
along Liden to the eastern Lyde Combe.' 

This combe is also mentioned in the Wanborough 
survey B.479. This is the combe immed. SE. of Liddington 
village, along the bottom of which the E. by. of Liddington 
runs. 

4. Thanen on Feden Thorn : * Then to . . . Thorntree.' 
This was probably at the head of the combe, about i m. 

E. by S. of the village, close to Hill Farm (OM6). 

5. 0/, etc. on Wllenestan : * From . . . Thorntree to 
(Wool ?) Stone.' 

This is undoubtedly the Wullafes Stan^ * WuUaf's 
Stone,' of the Wanborough survey B.479. It stood 
probably where the ridgeway (OMi) crosses the E. by. 
Whether the name in this charter is corrupted or not 
cannot be said. 

6. Thanen on Badherdes Slede estward : * Then to the 
east side of (Badherd's ?) Slade.' 

This must be the depression in the SE. part of the 
parish which runs up to within i m. of the ridgeway. 
The E. by. of Liddington passes along its E. edge. 

7. Of dun Slede anlang there Dich on Bechilde Treu : 
^ Down the Slade along the Dyke to Beaghild's Tree.' 

In the Wanborough charter a Behhilde Slohj * Beagild's 
Slough ' is mentioned on this part of the Liddington by. 

TTie by. runs paraUel with the slade. The tree was 
probably about where a road or track crosses the by. a little 
more than 3 fur. N. of Liddington Warren Farm (OMi). 
The dyke is called the fVoh Die, * curved or twisting dyke,' 
in the Wanborough charter. It seems to have run along 
the S. part of the E. by. of Liddington. 

8. Thanan anlang Bergedune on thane Red Stan : 
* Then along Barrow Down to the Red Stone.' 
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g. Ofy etc, west onlang Weies on there Tzoeie Iberges : 
* From the Stone along the Way to the Two Barrows.' 

Point 9 shows that the by. there turns W., i.e., that the 
survey there is going along the S. by. of the parish. Thus 
the Red Stone of 8 must be at the SE. corner of the parish. 
Barrow Down is the 700 ft. hill along the top of which 
the S. part of the E. by. runs. 

In the 1591 perambulation of Aldbourne it is called 
Dige Hilly no doubt after the dyke of 7. In a 1779 
perambulation of Liddington it is called Edge Hill. The 
barrows from which this down was named are mentioned 
in the 1779 perambulation of land in the S. end of 
Liddington parish. The description in the perambulation 
runs thus : * to the Farmer's Three Burrows athwart 
the way from Lyddington to Albourne up to Sugerne Way 
to the top of Edge Hill^ and then about on the top of 
Edgehill.' Edge Hill is the long narrow ridge at the S. end 
of the E. by. of the parish. The present road from 
Liddington to Aldbourne is evidently of modern origin. 
The line of the road of 1779 must have been W. of the 
modern road. (For the Sugerne Way see the next 
paragraph).^ 

No track is now marked along the S. by. ; but that one 
ran along it in former times is shown not merely by this 
reference, but by the mention of a Scocera Weg [called 
Shuger Waie in the Aldbourne perambulation], in the 
Wanborough charter which passed along this line. The 
two barrows have vanished ; but they must have been on 
or near this S. by. not far from where the Swindon- 
Hungerford road crosses it. 

10. 0/, etc. on Foer Stanes : ^ From the Barrows to 
the Four Stones.' 

1 1 . Thanen on Teppen Cnolle : * Then to (Tape ?) 
Knoll.' 

12. 0/, etc. on Olencumb : * From the Knoll to 
(Hollow ? or Holly ?) Combe.' . 

13. Thanen on Grinescumb : * Then to the Combe of J 
the (Snare ?).' 

* From the AS. equivalent of * Edge * Magazine^ Mr. A. D. Passmore reports 

in place-name* I am inclined to think it the discovery of a long barrow on the 

means a narrow or iharp-topped ridge. N. extension of this ridge, about 5 fur. 

•In the recently published (Dec. 192a) N. by W. of Liddington Warren Farm 

number of the Wilts. Archaeological (OMi). 
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14. 7hanen on there Herepathe on thane Pet : * Then 
to the Highway to the Pit/ 

The landmarks at this part of the survey come with 
surprising frequency. The Herepath of 14 is the branch 
ridgeway which runs S. from the main ridgeway to a crossing 
of the Kennett at Mariborough. ^ It seems to be Kttle 
used at the present day ; but in 1 779 it was still the 
recognized road between Bishopstone and Mariborough. 
It crosses the S. by. of the parish about 300 yds. E. of the 
SW. corner of the parish, 5 fur. NE. of Lower Upham 
Farm. Close to where the road crosses the by. is an old 
pit, as stated in the survey. 

Grinescumb of 13 is no doubt the combe which the S» 
by. traverses before it comes to the Herepath. It is now 
called Shipley Bottom (OMi). But landmarks 11 and 12 
present great difficulty, so much so that one is driven to 
the conjecture that the S. by. of the parish is not what 
it was in AS. times. There is absolutely nothing which 
could be called a knoll on the modern by. at this part. 
Nor is Olencumb identifiable. 

15. Of thane Pitte on Bicendich : ' From the Pit to 
Bitch's Dyke.' 

This is the Eald Die, ' old dyke,' of the Badbury charter 
B.904. It is still marked (0M6) as a ditch at the S. end 
of the W. by. of Liddington. 

16. 7hanen ut thurh thone Ordceard : ' Then out 
through the Orchard.' 

17. O/, etc. on thare odere Herepath on thone Peti 
* From the Orchard to the other Highway to the Pit.' 

This Herepath is the great ridgeway which the by. 
crosses about -J m. WNW. of Liddington Castle (OMi). 
I suspect that the words ' on thone Pet ' have been repeated 
by mistake from landmark 14. The position of the orchard 
is of course not determinable. 

18. Thanen on Gosan Welle : * Then to the Spring 
of the Geese.' 

This spring must have been on the W. by. somewhere 
near the little hamlet of Medbourne. 



^ In the recently published (Dec. 1922) N. extension of this ridge, about 5 fur. 

number of the Wilts. Archaeological N. by W. of Liddington Warren farm 

Magaxine^ Mr. A. D. Passmore reports (OMi). 
the discovery of a long barrow on the 
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19. O/, etc. on Medeburne : ' From Goose Spring to 
Mead Bourne.' 

This is the upper part of the Liden. The by. impinges 
on the stream about 3 fur. NNW. of Medbourne, which 
preserves the old name of this part of the brook. 

20. Up on that Strate : * Up to the Street (made road).' 
The by. reaches the Roman road, the Brokene Straet 

of the earlier part of the survey, ^ m. ESE. of Badbury 
Wick (OMi). 

21. 0/, etc. on thet Rede Sloh : * From the Street to 
the Red Slough (Quagmire).' 

22. 0/, etc. on Snodeshelle : * From the Slough to 
Snod'sHiU.' 

Upper Snodshill (OMi) is still the name of a house in 
the N. end of Chisledon parish, close to the Liddington 
by. The red slough must have been somewhere near 
where the road from Coate to Liddington crosses the by. 

23. O/, etc. eft on Dorcyn : * From Snod's Hill once 
more to Dorcyn.^ 

See landmark i.^ 



Charter said to refer to the lands of Idmiston, 5i m. 
NE. of SaUsbury. 

B.867, K.419, of the reputed date a.d. 948, records the 
grant of 5, or, according to the survey, 10 hides of land 
at Idemestone by king Eadred to the thegn Wulfric. B. 
identifies this doubtfully with Idmiston, Wilts. To that 
place it may belong, for there is no other village name 
in England, except Idstone in Ashbury, Berks, which bears 
any resemblance to the name in the charter, and to Idstone 
it almost certainly does not belong ; for, if it did, the 
survey would almost certainly have some landmarks corre- 
sponding to the charters of Ashbury and Uffington which 
run along the old E. by. of Idstone. But it is quite certain 
that it can refer only to a fraction of the very large parish 
of Idmiston ; and all I can say of the survey is that I cannot 
from it determine with certainty the part of the parish to 
which it is to be attributed. The survey itself is of a date 
at least several centuries later than the reputed date of the 

^ For this road ice Arth. Journ. voL Ixzv, 191 8, road 16, p. 81. 
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charter, the forms of words being nearer to ME. than to 
Saxon. 

I append a translation. 

Purvey. 

1. ' First to the Old Weir {EUe Were): 

2. * From the Old Weir along the Weir's Head 
{Wiresheued) to the Way (JVeie): 

3. ' From the Way crosswise over the Dean {Dene)i 
to the Holes (or Hollows) (Holon): 

4. ' From the Holes to Pease Quarry (PiscrutuUl)/ 

5. ' Then to the Way {Wey): 

6. ' Along the Way to the Dyke Cut (?) (Dich Corf)/' 

7. * And forth over the south side of . . . Down- 
(JV irfuldoune) to the Quarry {Crundele)/ 

8. ' Then along the Way at Little Hill {LitelhulUy 
to the Stone {Stane): 

9. ' Then up over Cock (?) Down {Handoune) to the* 
Burial-place {Birgilsond): 

10. * Then up to Common (?) Hill {MenhuUe). 

11. ^ From Common ( ?) Hill east to the Street (made 
road), (Strete): 

12. * Along the Street to Eagle Barrow (Ernebergh).* 

13. * Then south to the Stone {Stone)/ 

14. * From the Stone over Bird Down (Hendoune}) 
to the Furrow {Furs)/ 

15. * Along the Furrow to the Bourne {Bourne)/ 

16. * Then along the Bourne as it runs up to the 
Hill {KnoUe) at Narrow Way {Smalzoey)/ 

17. * Then west to King's Dyke {Kingesdich) till it 
comes to . . . Barrow {Fimbergh)/ 

18. * Then north along the Way to Helm's (?)' 
Boundary {Hehelmes [sic] Landschere)/ 

1 9. * Then along the Way crosswise over the Barrow 
of the Brownings {Brouningbergh) on its north side, on the 
north side of the Way (at a distance of the breadth of ?)/ 
ten strips of plough land.' 

20. ' Then to the Dyke {Dich)/ 

21. * Then it goes once more to the Old Weir {Elde- 
were)/ 

I have a general impression that this piece of land 
is the N. part of the present parish, probably the land-unit 
of Idmiston only, excluding, that is to say, Porton. The 
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old weir of i may have been where the river Bourne 
crosses the N. by. of the parish at Little Boscombe (0M6), 
^ m. SW. of Boscombe village. The dean of 3 is possibly 
the long valley which the N. by. runs up E. of the Bourne. 
The next landmark which may possibly be determinable 
is the straet of 11. As far as I can see, and that is not 
very far in relation to this survey, this cannot be the Roman 
road from Old Sarum to Silchester, for that crosses the 
N. by. only about ^ m. E. of the Bourne. If there is any- 
thing in this determination of the survey, then I think the 
jtraet is the great ridgeway which runs through this part 
of Wilts. ^ A branch of this ran to Figsbury Camp (OMi) ; 
and this may have formed part of the E. by. of the parish, 
^which would account for the by. running along the strait 
as described in 12. The Handoune of 11 may be the ridge 
on which the NE. corner of the parish lies. This is rendered 
possible by the fact that the Hendoune of 14 is almost 
certainly the same down ; and this ridge extends far S. 
into the parish, and would be crossed by the by. on its return 
W. towards the Bourne. 

Either of the two tumuli on the E. by. may be the 
Eagle Barrow of 12. Thence the by. went S. to a stone 
(13), and then turned W. to the down above mentioned. 
From there it went to the Bourne. It is here following 
a line which has disappeared from the modern map, the old 
S. by. of the land-unit of Idmiston, which separated it 
from what was probably in those days the separate land- 
unit of Porton. It is impossible to say where it reached the 
Bourne, but it would be somewhere between the villages 
of Idmiston and Porton. The knoll of 16 must be the 
xidge-end opposite Idmiston village ; and therefore the 
passage along the Bourne indicated in the same landmark 
must have been northwards. Here again the by., always 
vague, becomes more vague. One consideration is worth 
mentioning, namely that in these down land-units there is 
a marked tendency for the breadth to remain much the same 
from end to end of the unit. Therefore the winding track 
which runs up the valley just N. of the knoll above 
mentioned, and continues to the W. by. of the parish, may 
represent in a general way the line of the old by. W. of the 

* Sec * Ancient Highways of Wilts,* Arcb. Journ. vol. Ixxr, 1918, road 28, p. 87. 
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Bourne. This track may be the Smal Weg of i6 and the 
way of 18. Of Fimbergh of 17 there does not appear to 
remain any trace. But the very curious wording of 19 
is borne out in a remarkable way by the modern map. 
The survey mentions a barrow which is the breadth of ten 
strips of ploughland N. of a way. That would be about 
220 yds. There is a tumulus on the W. by. almost exactly 
220 yds. N. of a way or track which crosses the by. a short 
i m. SW. of the NW. corner of the parish. I suspect that 
this track is on the line of the way of 19, and that the barrow 
is the Brouningbergh of the same landmark. The dyke of 
20 began probably at that NW. angle of the parish, and 
continued along the modern straight line of the N. by. 
to the old weir on the Bourne at Little Boscombe (see i). 

Let no one imagine that I have put forward this sug- 
gestion as to the old Une of the by. of the Idmiston charter 
with any confidence. It does, at the same time, fit in to a 
certain extent with the hypothesis which is almost 
necessitated by the small hidage of the grant, that the grant 
is of an original land-unit of Idmiston only. 

Charters relating to the lands of West Knoyle, 6 m. 
N. of Shaftesbury. 

B.870. K.422. 

RD. A.D. 948. 

Granted by king Eadred to the thegn Aelfheah. 

Hides. 10. 

Name : Cnugel. 

Ident. K. Knoyle, Wilts. ; B. Knoyle, Wilts. 

B.956. K.462. 

RD. A.D. (about) 956. 

Granted by king Eadwig to his vassal Wiferth, 

Hides. 10. 

Name : Cnugel. 

Ident. K. Knoyle, Wilts. ; B. Knoyle, Wilts. 

The survey of the first charter is of the AS. age. That 
of the second appears to be a somewhat inaccurate copy of 
an original of tne AS. age. 

Survey of B.870. 

I. A ere St on Ealdan Die: * First to the Old Dyke.' 

The survey begins at the SE. corner of the parish. 
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The die seems to run the whole way along the E. by. of 
the parish. See last landmark of the survey. 

2. Of J etc. on Cigean Cytan : * From the Old Dyke 
to . . . Cottage.' 

3. Of J etc. on Cuffes Cnol : * From . . . Cottage to 
Cuff's KnoU.' 

4. O/, etc. on Wiian Leage : * From Cuff's Knoll to 
Wide Lea.' 

5. O/, etc. on Wulfa Broce : * From Wide Lea to 
Wolves' Brook.' 

This is the brook which runs S. from the southernmost 
point of the parish to Knowl in Mere parish. That name 
is probably reminiscent of the Cuff's Knoll of 3. But the 
actual knoll stands about ^ m. NE. of this place, about 
3 fur. ENE. of Park Corner (OMi). The cottages of 2 
must have stood between the knoll and the SE. corner 
of the parish. 

6. O/, etc. on Wealinga Ham : * From Wolves' Brook 
to the House of the Descendants of the Welshman.' 

This must have been on this S. by. about 3 fur. WSW. 
of Bush Farm (OMi). 

7. O/, etc. on Winter Buman : ' From the House, 
etc. to Winterbourne ' (i.e. the bourne which flows only 
in winter).' 

This is the stream which comes down the S. part of 
the W. by. about i fur. E. of Chaddenwick Farm (OMi). 

8. Of J etc. on Nunnena Dene : * From Winterbourne 
to Nuns' Dean.' 

The dean along which the W. by. runs is just N. of 
West HiU Farm (OMi). 

9. O/, etc. on Scearpan Dune : * From Nuns' Dean 
to Sharp Down.' 

This must have been the down at the N. and NW. end 
of the parish, about f m. SW. of Keysley Farm (OMi). 

10. 0/, etc. on Laweorc Dune : * From Sharp Down 
to Lark Down.'. 

This is the down at the NE. corner of the parish, 5 fur. 
ENE. of Old Willoughby Hedge (OMi). 

1 1 . 0/, etc. eft on Ealdan Die : * From Lark Down 
once more to the Old Dyke.' 

One of two things is the case. Either the old dyke 
ran the whole two miles down this E. by. of the parish. 
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It is noticeable that this by. is fairly straight, ignores 
natural features, and has none of those steps in it which 
indicate that a by. is following the balks of ploughlands. 
Or it is possible that there were two old dykes in the survey ; 
and the copyist, when he cantie to the second of them, 
thought it was the first, and left out the other landmarks. 
The former supposition is perhaps the more probable. 

Survey of B.956. 

1. In thaes Cumbes Heafde to thas Cinges Gemere : 

* In (sic) the Head of the Combe to the King's Boundary.' 

Like the former survey it begins at the SE. corner of 
the parish. The combe is at the head of the brook which 
flows S. See i of the previous charter. 

2. West ofer thone Cnol : * West over the Knoll.' 
This is Cuffes Cnol of the previous survey. See 3. 

3. To thaen Seoh Tore (read Slab Thorn) : * To the 
Blackthorn {sloe thorn). ^ 

4. To Thru Broce : * To Trough Brook.' 

This is the brook which flows along the S. by. on the 
S. edge of Common Wood (OM6), the wood immed. SE. 
of Bush Farm (OMi). 

The blackthorn was on the S. by. somewhere to the 
E. of this wood, 

5. O/, etc. on Wulfa Broc : * From the Brook of the 
Trough to Wolves' Brook.' 

See 5 of previous charter. 

6. Thonan on Welinga Ham : ' Then to the House 
of the descendants of the Welshman.' 

See 6 of previous charter. 

7. Thonan on Winterhurnan : * Then to Winter- 
bourne.' 

See 7 of previous charter. 

8. Thanon on Nunnena Dene on thes Hlinces Heafod : 

* Then to Nuns' Dean to the Headland of the Lynch.' 

For Nuns' Dean see 8 of last charter. The headland 
was probably at the NW. corner of the parish. 

9. Thanon to Sahl Beorge : * Then to the Barrow of 
the Sallow Tree.' 

This is the tulnulus at the N. corner of the parish, 
about i m. SSW. of Keysley Farm (OMi). The tumulus 
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is in a hollow, a place in which a sallow tree might be 
expected to grow. 

10. 7haer of dune andlanges S blades up andlang Dene 
up to Gosa Beorge : * Then down along the Slade up along 
the Dean up to Geese Barrow.' 

The NE. by. of the parish ascends the dean in which 
Sealh Beorb of 9 stands. Geese Barrow must have been 
at the NE. corner of the parish. No traces of it are marked 
on the map. See 10 of the previous charter. 

1 1 . And so to Eadan (read Ealdan) Die : * And so to 
the Old Dyke.' 

See note on 11 of previous charter. 

12. Andlang Eadan (Ealdan) Die to tbas Cumbes 
Heafode : * Along the Old Dyke to the Head of the Combe.^ 

See I of this charter. 



Charter said to relate to the lands of Laverstock, li m. 
NE. of Salisbury. 

B.879. K.428. 

RD. A.D. 949. 

Granted by king Eadred to his man Aelfsige. 

Hides. I . 

Name : Winterbuma. 

Ident. K. Laver, Dorset. ; B. Near Laverstock, Wilts. 

The grant is so very small that it would for that reason 
only be very difficult to determine its boundaries. Laver- 
stock is certainly on a stream called Winterbourne ; and 
that renders the general identification probable at any rate 
But, if so, then the bourne had also the name Laefer^ a 
stream which is mentioned five times in the survey of the 
charter. 

I am not absolutely convinced that the identification 
is right ; and I cannot make anything of the survey on the 
assumption that it refers to a part of Laverstock. That 
being so, I shall merely give its translation for the benefit 
of any future enquirer who may wish to attempt to solve it. 

Purvey. 

* These are the bounds of the hide at Winterbourne : 
first from Byrhtferth's Low (tumulus) {Byrbtfertbes Hlaewe) 
along the Camp Way (Burbtveges) to Beornwin's Stone 
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{Beormoyne Stane) : from the Stone along the Camp 
Way to the Stoneheap (Stan Hypan) : then down along 
the Bourne as the Laefer {Laefer) flows to the Old Lynch 
{Healdan Hlince) : then as the Laefer flows to the end of 
Deep Ford {Deopan Fordes Ende) : from the Ford as the 
Laefer flows to Chapmen's (Traders') Ford (Chypmanna 
Ford) : from the Ford as the Laefer flows to Horse Spring 
{Hors Wylle) : then as the Laefer flows once more to 
Byrhtferth's Low.' 

Charters which may possibly refer to the lands of one 
or more of the Winterbournes. 

B.886 is a charter whereby Ethred, king of the West 
Saxons, granted 25 hides bi Winterborne to prince Wulfere 
at the reputed, but almost certainly mistaken, date a.d. 869^ 

Birch queries it as belonging to a Winterbourne in Wilts* 
I cannot trace its boundaries on those of any of the Wilt- 
shire Winterbournes. The name Winterbourne is so 
common in England that there is every possibility that it 
refers to a Winterbourne in some other county. 

I give the translation of the survey in case it may assist 
some other enquirer to solve the question of its locality. 

Survey. 

First to the Camp at the End.^ And so on to Cat 
Hole (or Hollow). TTien to the Camp of the Steep Slope. 
Then to Crows' Camp. Then to Dodda's Pond. Then 
to Narrow Way. Then to the Camp of the (Oak-tree 
at the Ditch ?) Then to White Stone. Then to the 
Farm (possibly Stone) on the stream. Then on by White 
Way. Then to the Red Slough. Then to Straight Way. 
Then to Egelferth's Farm (possibly Stone). Then to 
Wolves' Camp. Then to (Press ?) Pit. ^ Then to David's 
Dyke. Then again to the Camp at the End. 

I suspect this to be a Dorset charter. But I have not 
as yet had time to attempt the solution of the surveys 
of that county. The frequent reference to camps suggests 
very strongly that it refers to land on a down. 

' £"11^ at a term is probably the same as * This term JVringput occun in other 

that word ' end ' so common in modem charters. I suspect that it was a pit con- 

Engfish place-names. What it means is structed to catch the liquor from some press^ 

quite uncertain. perhaps a cider press. 
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B.1145 records a grant of 10 hides of land by king 
Eadgar "to the thegn Eadric at Winter Buman at a date 
A.D. 922 of very doubtful accuracy. 

Birch identifies it doubtfully with Winterbourne 
Monkton, Wilts, and then adds, by an extraordinary 
error, ' and Easton, co. Wilts.' This mistake is due to 
misinterpretation of the heading of the charter, which is 
interesting, and therefore worth translating : — 

^ This is the land-charter of the ten hides at Winter- 
bourne which king Eadgar chartered to Eadric his thegn 
in perpetual possession, five hides of land in individual 
holding to the west of the village (be westan tune) and five 
hides in common occupation to the east of the village {be 
£astan tune).^ 

I cannot identify the grant, but I give a translation of 
the survey. 

Survey. 

' These are the land boundaries of the five hides of land 
in private occupation at Winterbourne on the west side of 
the village : First at the Hoar Stone (on the near side 
of ?) Winter Bourne. Then along Bourne on the Stumps 
of the Eldertrees. Then from etc. along Dyke to the Pond. 
From etc. to the old Mead Dyke. Then along the Dyke 
to the Way. Then along the Way to the Barrow where 
thistles grow on its south side. Then along the Way to 
the Dyke. Then along the Dyke to the Hoar Stone on 
Hay Down. Then along the Furrow up to the Headland 
of the Ploughland. Then on by the Headland to Stone 
Pond on its north side. Then from etc. to the stump of 
the Peartree. Then from etc. to the Thorntree. Then 
from etc. to the Low (tumulus) up to (on ?) Wheat Hill. 
Erom the Low along the furrows again to Winterbourne 
to the Hoar Stone.' 

There is added : * Then there are five hides of common 
land on the east side of the village on the common 
t(boundary ?) ^ as it thereto belongs.' 

It looks as if the survey referred solely to the land 
in private occupation to the west of the village. 

^ I have given the ordinary translation not merely the boundary, but a breadth 
of mearce. But I suspect that it has some of land on the boundary. 
kUnusual meaning in this passage, implying 
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It may be an accident, and is so, I think, that two of 
the above names have some correspondence with names 
on or near the by. of Winterbourne Bassett. The Stone 
Pond (Stan Mere) might have its existence recorded in the 
name Stanmore Copse on the W. by. of the parish. The 
change from -mere in AS. place-names to -more in modern 
names is quite common. Again the name of the Hay Down 
{Hig Dun) may survive, in part at any rate, in that of 
Highden in Broad Hinton, a furlong N. of the N. by. of 
Winterbourne. This is indeed very doubtful ; but in 
the Berks charter attributed to Kennett, but really of the 
N. part of Hungerford parish, a Hydene, possibly Hig Denu, 
* Hay Dean,' has given its name to Hidden Farm. 

But, as I have said, I suspect that these partial corres- 
pondences are accidental, for the rest of the survey cannot 
be reconciled with the modern bounds of Winterbourne 
Bassett. 

B.I 192 is merely a survey of two hides aet Winterburnan. 
The part of the charter recording the grant has not survived. 
Birch and Earle identify it conjecturally with Winter- 
bourne Monkton in Wilts. A ME. form of the survey 
is given in B.1193. The bounds of so small a grant would 
be sure to present some difficulty at the present day. I am 
almost sure that the land is not in Winterbourne Monkton. 

Survey. 

* First from Chapmen's Dean along the Furrow inside 
. . . Knowl, inside (to ?) the Way. Then from etc. at the 
North Gate to the Narrow Path. From etc. to the Army 
Way {Here sir ei). Then along the Army Way to the Red 
Stone {Readan Han). Then from etc. along the Furrow 
again to Chapmen's Dean. 



Charter relating to the lands of Broad Chalke, Bower 
Chalke, Ebbesborne Wake, Alvediston (?), Berwick 
St. John, Tollard Royal, together with appended 
surveys of parcels of land in Berwick St. John, and 
also a parcel of land in Broad Chalke, and also of 
the lands of Semley. 

B.917. K.436. 
RD. A.D. 955. 
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Granted by king Eadwig to Wilton abbey. 

Hides. loo. 

Name : Aet Cheolcum^ aet Ceolcum. 

Ident. K. none. B. Broad Chalk and Bower Chalk, 

Wilts. 
The survey, judging from the forms of words, appears 
to belong to the early Norman age. 

Survey. 

1 . Aerest on astewearie he eastan Stoke thare Hine Lande : 

* First on the east side to the east of Stoke, of the Labourers* 
Ploughlands.' 

The survey begins where the E. by. of Broad Chalke 
crosses the Ebble about ^ m. E. of Stoke Farthing, which 
is the Stoke of this landmark. (The land of Stoke Farthing 
N. of the river is the subject of a special survey appended 
to this present charter). At this point on the river stood 
the Bican Brigg, * Bitch's Bridge,' of the charters B.1004 
and B. 83 2 of Bishopstone. 

2. Up of Ebbeles Burnan and lang ante Ealdre Die untb 
Aelfheages Land Gemaero : ' Up from Ebbel's Bourne along 
an Old Dyke over against the Balk of Aelfheah's Plough- 
land.' 

The survey runs S. along the E. by. of Broad Chalke. 
The exact site of this ploughland is shown by the next 
landmark. It was where the by. makes a very short bend 
E. about 400 yds. S. of the Ebble. The dyke would run 
S. from the river to this point. 

3. Thanne aet thare Diche Ende hit byhth east aenne 
aeker innan Aelfheages Land : * Then at the end of the 
Dyke it (the by.) bends east for (the breadth of) one strip 
of ploughland into Aelfheah's Ploughland.' The dyke 
ended at this bend. The breadth of a strip of plough- 
land would be approximately 22 yds. ; and that is, as far 
as can be measured on OM6, the length of this short bend 
in the modern by. It looks as if Aelfheah's ploughland 
were in Bishopstone. 

4. Thanne at thas Akeres Up Ende hit fehth on tha 
Land Gewyrpu (read Gezvyrpum) up oth Land Scare Hlinc : 

* Then at the Top End of the Strip of Ploughland it abuts 
on the Heaps of Earth (Balls) up as far as the Boundary 
Lynch.' 
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The by. passes from the last bend along a series of heaps 
of earth, which must, I think, refer to * balls ' used to mark 
boundaries, to a lynch which must have been on the steep 
NE. slope of Knighton Hill (OMi). 

5. Franty etc. up andlang that a Land Gezvyrpa oth 
Wuduburh Hylle : * From the Lynch up along the Earth. 
Heaps as far as the Hill of the Camp of the Wood.' 

The Wuduburh is the earthworks SE. of Knighton 
Hill (OMi). 

6. Thanne byhth hit thaer west on thare Cnihtaland anne 
aker : * Then it bends west to the Ploughland of the 
Servants for (a breadth of) one Strip of Ploughland.' 

This bend is due E. of the N. end of the earthworks. 
Part of the name of the Cnihta Land survives in that of 
Knighton Hill (OMi). 

7. Thonne thanan eft andlang thara Land Gewyrpa : 
* Then again along the Earth Heaps.' 

The by. continues S. 

8. 7 hat thwyres ofer Middel Dune oth that hit cymth 
to tham Hathenum Byrgelsum : * Then obliquely over 
Middle Down till it comes to the Heathen Burial-places.' 

Middle Down is the hill on this E. by. 3 fur. ESE. of 
the S. end of the earthworks (OMi). The heathen burial- 
places must have been very near to where the Roman road 
crosses the by. 

9. Thonne forth ofer tha Thry Crundelas oth that hit 
cymth to than Thorne : * Then on over the Three Quarries 
till it comes to the Thorntree.' 

The thorntree was evidently, as is shown by the next 
landmark, at the SE. corner of the parish, where the E. 
by. meets Grim's Ditch (OMi). 

In the survey attached to the South Damerham 
(Hants) charter, B.817, Grim's Ditch is called Strete Dicy 
referring to the fact that it abuts on the Roman road from 
Old Sarum to Dorchester. The; Thry Crundelas are 
mentioned in the so-called Ebbesborne charters (B.863. 
B.690. B.27 and K.698) ; and the reference there 
shows that they lay S. of the Roman road. 

10. And thar to Wege : * And then to the Way.' 
The survey now begins to pass W. along the S. by. 

along the line of Grim's Ditch (called Strete die in the South 
Damerham charter, B.817) ^^ ^^ point where it meets the 
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Roman road from Old Sarum to Dorchester^ at the SW 
corner of Knighton Wood (OMi). This road is the zoeg 
of the landmark. 

11. And SW a forth andlang Weges oth that hit cymth 
to than Hokedan Garan : ' And so on along the Way till 
it comes to the Hooked Gore (triangular piece of Plough- 
land).' 

The by. follows the Roman road for more than a mile 
to an acute angle in the by. about ^ m. SSW. of the S. edge 
of the wood called Vernditch Chase (OMi). In this angle 
must have been the hooked gore. 

12. Thonne hebyhth hit thone Garan utan oth that hit 
cymth to Land Schare Wege : * Then it bends round the 
Gore till it comes to the Boundary Way.' 

At the gore the by. turns sharp NNW. ; and a modern 
track along it must be on the line of the old Landschare Weg. 

13. Thonne forth andlang Weges oth that hit cymth 
to Chetoles Beorge : * Then on along the Way till it comes 
to Chetol's (Cotel's) Barrow.' 

This barrow is mentioned in the South Damerham 
charter (B.817). I^ ^^ called there Cotelesburgh in the 
ME. survey of the very extensive lands of South Damerham. 
It is Kitt's Grave, the point where the boundaries of Hants, 
Wilts, and Dorset now meet. 

14. . O/, etc. that hit sticath on Cheoteles Heafde : 
* From the Barrow it then ascends to Chetol's Headland.' 
This is at the re-entering angle of the S. by. of Bower 
Chalke a short i m. SE. of Cow Down Hill (OMi). The 
small wood there (0M6) is still called Chettle Head Copse. 

15. Thanne to Michelan Byrg : * Then to Great Camp.' 
All along this S. by. of the grant the by. is running 

through land which must have been for the most part 
vnld and uncultivated ; and therefore the surveyors, 
following the custom of AS. surveys, have taken landmarks 
at long intervals. The name of the Micel Burh survives 
in a diluted form in that of Mistleberry Wood (0M6), 
the wood which stands about 3 fur. NE. of New Town 
(OMi). The old camp is in the E. part of the wood. 

16. Thonne to Trogan : * Then to the Trough (i.e. 
a valley).' 

* For this road ace Arcb. Journ. vol. Ixxv, 1918, * Ancient Highways of Wllti,' 

road 71, p. 112. 
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The trough is the deep narrow valley which runs from 
Shermel Gate at the SE. corner of Ebbesborne Wake 
parish, -J- m. N. of New Town (OMi), in a NW. direction 
into the S. part of the parish of Alvediston, where, to the 
N. of the head of the valley, Trow Down records the old 
name (OMi). Also to the W. of the S. end of the valley 
the name Drow Coppice (0M6), about -J- m. W. of New 
Town (OMi) is probably derived from the old name of 
the valley. 

1 7. Thonan to Hlos Hrycge : * Then to the Ridge of 
the (Pigsty ?)/ 

18. Jnd stva to Beornhames Wege : ' And so to the Way 
of (the Chiefs House ?)/i 

19. O/, etc. to Bican Setle : ' From the Way to Bitch's 
Dwelling.' 

20. Thonne andlang Weges to Tilluc*s Leage : * Then 
along the Way to Tilluc's Lea.' 

21. And thanne west to Lafres Mere : ' And then 
west to the Pond (where the Yellow Flag grows ?).' 

The names of the last two landmarks survive, Lafres Mere 
in the name Larmer Grounds (OMi) on the S. by. of 
ToUard Royal, about 5 fur. due S. of the village, where 
this pond was no doubt situated ; and Tilluces Leah in the 
much diluted name Tintley Bottom (0M6) which is the 
valley which runs N. from Minchington Down (OMi)» 
The lea must have been at the marked angle which the 
by, makes on that down, at the point where the SE. corner 
of Tollard Royal and the SW. corner of Berwick St. John 
meet. Probably the Hlos Hrycg of 17 is the marked ridge 
on the S. by. of Berwick St. John 3 fur. S. of Pitt Place 
(OMi). The way of 18 went perhaps along the line of 
Udden's road (OM6) 3 fur. N. of Minchington Down. 
The site of the Setl of 19 is not determinable. 

22. Thonan to Wulf Pyttan : ' Then to the Wolf Pits.* 

23. Thonne to Me arc Treowe : ' Then to Boundary 
Tree.' 

24. Ands wa to Bitan Dene : 'And so to (Bita's ?) Dean.' 
This is the valley which runs up the S. part of the W. 

by. of Tollard Royal, forming the W. by. of Tollard 
Green (OMi). 

' I strongly suspect that Beornhames Is an error for one of the numeroiu personal 

names beginning with Becrn-, 
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Such landmarks as 22 and 23 are not likely to survive ; 
but it is probable that they were at bends in the by. the 
wolf pits near the SW. corner of the woods at Larmer 
Grounds (OMi), and the tree at the SE. corner of Tollard 
Green (OMi).i 

25. Thonne andlang Bitan Dene to Cartes Hamme : 
-^ Then along (Bita's ?) Dean to Cort's Croft.' 

26. Thonne forth oth that hit cymth thar tnon thane 
/:hiorl sloh for than buccan : * Then on till it comes to the 
place where they slew the churl on account of the he-goat.' ^ 

27. Thonne thonan to Erse Graf an : ^ Then on to the 
Park (Groves ?).'« 

28. Forth thonne to Med Akeran : ^ Then on to the 
Strips of the Mead.'* 

29. Thonne andlang Weges up ongene Garan : ^ Then 
along the Way up over against the Gore (triangular strip 
of ploughland).' 

30. And swa andlang Hrycges that hit cymth to Beaces 
(read Beacnes) Hlatve : * And so along the Ridge till it 
comes to the Low (tumulus) of the Beacon.' 

The reading I have suggested is not by any means 
certain. This tumulus is mentioned in the Donhead 
charter B.970 where it is called beches hlaetv in a survey 
which contains various corrupt forms of terms. I fancy 
it was at Win Green (911 ft.) (OMi), the highest point 
•of the downs hereabouts. Comparison of the two charters 
makes that site probable. 

The ridge, also of 30, is the ridge which runs SSE. from 
the summit of Win Green. The gore was at the marked 
re-entering angle of the W. by. of Tollard Royal towards 
the S. end of this ridge. The toeg of 29 is still marked by 
a track which comes up to this angle along the parish by. 
from the WSW. The Maed Aeceras must have been on 
low ground ; and therefore they were almost certainly 
in the valley on the site of Lower Ashgrove Farm (OMi) 
This name Ashgrove suggests that the Erse Graf an of the 

^ In the southern part of Bilan Dene, But I strongif suspect that the offence 

in the parish of Famham, Dorset, the name was deer-stealing. 

Beasden Coppice (OM6) occurs ; and this - - _ . . i , . , 

is certainly the modem name of the dean. , ' I »usp«ct tlwt we should read gr^an. 

But, in spite of a certain resemblance to P^^ "" trenches. 

the old name, connexion between the two * It is probable that aecer came to be 

is not traceable. applied to strips of mead after the mead 

' So the dictionary translates Bucca. had been divided into lots held in severalty. 
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extant copy of the survey may be Aesc Graf, ' ash grove ' ; 
and that the grove stood near the site of Higher Ashgrove 
Farm (OM6). The NW. angle of the parish which is now 
about 300 yds. WNW. of Higher Ashgrove Farm, used 
to be about the same distance SW. of it. There has been a 
modification of the by. since the TA. of Tollard Royal was 
made. At that old angle Cortes Hamm of 25 probably stood. 
Landmark 26 is obviously not likely to be determinable. 

31. Thonne eft andlang Weges to Scyldes Treowe : 
^ Then again along the Way to Scyld's Tree.' 

From Win Green the by. runs NE. for about i m. 
along a portion of a great ridgeway. ^ This is the zoeg 
of the charter. Perhaps the tree stood where the by. 
turns sharply N. about i m. NE. of Win Green. 

32. Adune thonne andlang Landschare Dene : ^ Then 
down along Boundary Dean.' 

This dean is mentioned in the Donhead charter (B.970). 
It is the little valley in Feme Park (OMi) which the by. 
traverses immed. E. of the house. 

33. Thonne at thare Dene Ende to than Here Pathe at 
Heafod Stoccan : ^ Then at the End of the Dean to the 
Highway at the Stakes at the Headland (of a ploughland).' 

The herepath was evidently on the line of the road 
which forms the NE. by. of Feme Park (OMi) ; and, 
judging from the wording of the survey, the headstakes 
must have been where the by. crosses this road. 

Here the survey comes to a sudden and unexpected 
conclusion at a point many miles away from where it began. 
We can only suppose that either the copyist has omitted 
hy mistake the remainder of the survey, or that it has been 
destroyed ; or, possibly, that the remainder of the by. 
followed a line laid down in other records in the possession 
of the monastery of Wilton. 

There are appended to the main survey of this charter 
five surveys of small parcels of land which, though within 
the bounds of the main survey, do not belong to Chalke. 
There is also added a survey of Semley ; and, as it is not 
stated in its case that the lands are outside the lands of 
Chalke, it may be presumed that Semley was an outlying 
member of the great Chalke lands. 

^ For thii great ridgeway see Arch. Journ. vol. Ixxv, 191 8, ' Ancient Highways ot 

Wilts/ road 73, p. 113. 
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Survey of lands comprising the tithing of Easton 
Bassett in the parish of Berwick St. John. 

The survey is prefaced by the following note in Anglo- 
Saxon : 

Thonne licgath binnan thissum gemarum syx hida landes 
hyrath to Dun Heafdan : tha gamaero synt thus genamode : 
^ There lie within these bounds (i.e. those given in the last 
survey) six hides of land which belong to Downhead 
(Donhead) : the names of the landmarks are as follows.' 

Attached to the Donhead charter (B.970 K.447) is 
another survey of these lands under the title Estune ; and 
the charter shows that they belonged to the monastery 
of Shaftesbury. 

This survey will be cited here, as it is convenient to 
take the two surveys in close juxtaposition. 

As far as B.917 K.436 is concerned, neither Kemble 
nor Birch attempt to identify this piece of land. As far 
as B.970 K.447 is concerned Kemble does not attempt 
any identification, but Birch in a note says that it is of 
Easton Bassett, which he describes as a hamlet in Donhead 
St. Andrew, Wilts. He is right as regards Easton Bassett, 
but wrong in placing it in Donhead St. Andrew. 
Geographically it is in Berwick St. John ; but it is 
probable that it was formerly a tithing of Donhead, 
for such is often the ecclesiastical result of secular arrange- 
ments of AS, times. The identity of this Easton is not 
easy to distinguish on the modern map, inasmuch as the 
name only survives in that of Easton Farm on the SE. 
edge of the village of Berwick St. John ; and the farm, 
though marked on 0M6, is not marked on OMi. Fortu- 
nately the boundaries of the tithing are given on the 
TA. map of Berwick St. John. As the two surveys follow 
them closely, it is not necessary to give a separate account 
of them here. 

Survey of B.9I7, 

I. Aerest of thare Straete aet thare ende hit gaeth up 
on ane Furh oth that hit cymth to thaes Hlinches Orde to 
than Ellen Stybbe : * First from the Street, at the end of 
it, it (the by.) goes up to (by ?) a Furrow till it comes to 
the Point of a Lynch to the Stump of the Elder-tree.' 
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The survey starts apparently at the NE. corner of the 
tithing, which was at the crossroads 3 fur. E. of the village 
of Berwick. Here must have been the street end. From 
here the furrow must have run up the hill, and the lynch 
must have been on the N. slope of Winkelbury Hill i m. 
(OMi). There too was the stump of the elder-tree. 

2. Thannen to Winterburge Geate : ^ Then to the Gate 
of Winter Camp.' 

The tithing by. passed right through the camp on 
Winkelbury Hill (OMi), which is the Winter bur h of the 
survey. Probably the gate referred to was the N. gate of • 
the camp. It is curious that the name of the camp has 
been changed since AS. times. 

3. Thonan to Esnadiche Geate : ' Then to the Gate 
of the Serfs' Dyke.' 

The tithing by. goes on S., and a short i m. S. of 
Winkelbury Camp (OMi) crosses an entrenchment, the 
Esna Die of the survey. 

4. Thonne to than Stane the ligth on thaere Straete : 

* Then to the Stone which stands on the Street (Made 
Road).' This is the great ridgeway, now called the Ox 
Drove, which the tithing by. still going S. crosses f m. S. 
of Winkelbury Camp (OMi)^ The modern name of the 
road is due to the fact that before the days of railways the 
old ridgeways were very largely used for the transport 
of cattle from one part of the country to the other. 

* Straet ' impUes that the ridgeway had been * made ' at 
this point. 

5. And stva on thane Cistel : * And so to the (Crom- 
lech ?).' 2 

The tithing by. still goes due S. The Cistel must have 
been on Cuttice Down (OM6) which is just E. of Rotherley 
Down (OMi). 

6. Thonne to Ealcan (read Cealca i) Seathe : ' Then 
to the Chalkpit.' 

7. O/, etc. up on Mapuldor Cumb : ^ From the Chalkpit 
up to Mapletree Combe.' 

^ For description of this road see Arcb, apt to confuse it vrith ceastel (see Arcb. 
Joum. vol. Ixxv, 1918, p. road 73, p. 113. Joum. vol. Ixxvi, p. 224). But, unless some 

remains of a Roman villa be discovered in 

' This term occurs more than once in the neighbourhood of Bridmore Lodge 
the charten. lu literal meaning is * chest/ (OM6) there is no reason to suspect such 
' box.' Copyists of charters are only too corruption here. 
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The tithing by. continues S. till it, after passing within 
50 yds. W. of the house at Rushmore (OMi), bends W. at 
a point about 180 yds. SSW. of that house. It then runs 
a Httle N. of W. for about 300 yds., when it turns N. The 
chalkpit was probably at one of these two angles in the by. 

Tlie name of Mapuldor Cumb survives in a curiously 
reduced form in that of Maccombe, the name of the combe 
which runs up N. on the W. side of Rotherley Down 
(OMi). The tithing by., running N., follows the bottom 
of this combe right to its head. 

8. Thonne andlang Cumbes to thaes Cumbes Heafde : 
* Then along the Combe to the Head of the Combe.' 

See last landmark. 

9. Thonne to Ippan Beorge : ^ Then to Ippa's Barrow.' 
Close to where the tithing by. going N. crosses the ridge- 
way is a tumulus. This is Ippan Beorh. 

10. Thonan to Thorn TV y lie : ' Then to the Spring of 
the Thorntrees.' 

The tithing by. continues N. by E. till it comes to the 
outskirts of Berwick village. Here it begins to descend a 
little valley. The spring was probably in this valley some- 
where near the S. edge of the village. 

11. Jnd stva to than Were : ' And so to the Weir.' 
This can have been no more than a small dam in the 

stream from the spring. 

1 2. Thonne on thone Here Path : * Then to the Highway.^ 
This is the road passing E. and W. through the village 

of Berwick. It is also called Herepath on the W. by. of 
the parish in the final landmark of the previous survey. ^ 

13. West (read es£) thonne andlang Here Pathes to tham 
Heafod Stoccum thaer we aer forleten : The mistake noted 
is not uncommon in the charters. 

* East then along the Highway to the Headland Stakes 
where we formerly started.' 

Reference to i will show that the headland stakes were 
at the NE. corner of the tithing. 

Survey of B.970. 

The extant copy of the survey is almost certainly of 
post-Conquest date ; but the forms of words* suggest that 
it was made not long after the Conquest. 

' For thit Hertpatb lec note i , p. 36. 
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1. Arest on Offen Weg : ' First to (Offa's ?) Way/ 
The survey begins like the previous one, at the NE. 

comer of the tithing. Offen Weg is the road which branches 
off S. from the main road running E. and W. through the 
village at a point about 500 yds. E. of the E. edge of the 
village. 

2. Than on thone Ellen Stub : ' Then to the Stump of 
the Elder-tree.' 

See I of previous charter. 

3. Thanen on Miclen Diches Get : ' Then to the Gate 
of the Great Dyke.' 

This is undoubtedly the Wudu Burh of the previous 
charter. It is most unusual for a camp to be spoken of 
in a survey as a dyke. But it is the ditch of the camp 
rather than the camp itself which has attracted the attention 
of the surveyor. This is of course Winkelbury Camp 
(OMi). 

4. Thanen on Esnes Diges Get : * Then to the Gate 
of the Dyke of the Serf.' 

See 3 of previous charter. 

5. Thanen on Stan Sty lien : ' Then to Stone . . . .' 

I cannot make out what Stylien stands for. It may be 
for the dat. plur. of stigely ' stile.' But the stone is 
probably * the stone which stands on the street ' of the 
previous charter. See landmark 4 of it. 

6. Thanen on Elchene Seath : * Than to . . . Pit.' 
See 6 of previous charter. 

7. Thanen on Mapeldere Cumh : * Then to the Combe 
of the Mapletrees.' 

See 7 of previous charter. 

8. Thanen on Empenbeorch : * Then to . . . Barrow.' 
See Ippan Beorh of 9 of previous charter. 

9. Thanen on Bican Pet : * Then to Bitch's (Pit ?).' 
This may be represented at the present day by the 

chalkpit (0M6) on the W. by. of the tithing i m. due W. 
of Winkelbury Camp (OMi). 

10. Thanen on Thornwelles : * Then to the Spring of 
the Thorntree.' 

See 10 of previous charter. 

11. On lang Stret eft (on omitted) Offenweg : * Along 
the Street (made road) once more to (Offa's ?) 
Way.' 
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The by. runs along the road leading E. from Berwick 
village to the first landmark of the charter.^ 

The charter now proceeds to give the surveys of the 
boundaries of a series of small parcels of land which, like 
that of Easton Bassett, though they come within the area 
of the main survey, are not, in this one exception, included 
in the grant. It is perhaps possible to make out the general 
positions of these parcels of land ; but any attempt to 
determine the individual sites of the landmarks mentioned 
can amount only to a series of conjectures for the most 
part. 



^ I find my«eU obliged to revise my 
opinion with regard to road 76 of mj article 
on Tbe Ancient Highways of fFiltsbire 
published in Arcb. Journ. vol. Ixxv, 191 8. 
What puzzled me in the evidence with 
regard to this road was the reference to 
the stratt ende in the survey of the previous 
charter, i.e. the Donhead (Easton Bassett) 
supplement to B.917. What now appears 
to me to be the case with regard to this 
road is as follows : — 

In the main survey of B.917, it is referred 
to on the W. by. of the parish of Berwick 
St. John, on the N£. by. of Feme Park, 
(OMi) as Herepatb, 'highway.' In the 
£astem Bassett supplement of the same 
charter the stretch of it running for 3 fur. 
£. of Berwick village is also called Herepatb ; 
and at the £. end of that 3 furlongs is a 
point called Straet Ende in the same survey. 
In the Easton survey attached to the Don- 
head charter, B. 970, this same 3 furlongs 
«f it is caUed Straet. 

The part of the road to which this Saxon 
evidence refers is of the type of a summer- 
way, i.e. a road running more or less parallel 
to some ridgeway, but on the ude, not on 
the top of the ridge, a road which would 
be used in summer when the slope of the 
lidge would be dry, and passage along it 
would not be impeded by streams or quaggy 
places. Most of these summer-wa]rs are 
-easily traceable because they have survived 
as modem roads such as the Berkshire 
Portway. But in other cases they have 
vanished in places, especially where the 
actual yalley bottom at the foot of the slope 
was not so marshy as to preclude the forma- 
tion of a new track in Saxon times. Such 
new tracks were naturally developed by the 
Saxons, a people who lived mainly by arable 
agriculture. Sometimes, as in the case of 
the Vale of White Horse, the valley bottom 



was too narshy to make it possible to develop 
such a new track, and then the summer-way 
survived as the through track of the valley. 
But here in the valley of the Ebble a new 
track developed, the present main road 
down the valley, and the old summer-way 
fell into disuse, and passed in parts out of 
existence, save where it was convenient for 
the newly developed line of communication. 
Such, at any rate, is what I believe now 
to have happened in the case of this 
road. It is a part of the old summer-way 
corresponding to the great ridgeway from 
Shaftesbury to Winchester and beyond. £. 
of Berwick St. John the old line of the 
summer-way continues for the 3 furlongs 
which form the N. by. of the tithing of 
Easton Bassett ; and then the traces 
give out. Doubtless it went along a line 
to the vilbge of Bower Chalke or there- 
abouts. But this disappearance of this 
part of the old summer-way seems to have 
occurred in Saxon times. At the point 
3 fur. E. of Benvick village the modem road 
begins to bend down into the Ebble valley ; 
and that it did this at the time of the charter 
is rendered almost certain by the fact that 
the Straet Ende was at this point. In other 
words a piece of this old summer-way which 
had been made in Roman times came to 
an end here ; and the later developed Saxon 
track began. At the other end of the road 
by Feme Park there had evidently been a 
similar development of new track. But 
on this western side it is probable that 
the, for modem purposes, rather superfious 
piece of road which mns from Five Ways 
(OM6), a short } mile ENE. of Charlton 
village, in a wide curve to the S. of Charlton 
village, with the evident intent to ^void 
the heads of the streams which rise W. and 
ESE. respectively of Charlton, and then 
runs on to Shaftesbury, is another piece of 
this old summer-way. 
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Survey of a parcel of land situated probably in the 
NW. part of Berwick St. John. 

Thas ge maero and thus Syx Hida the laeteth hut of thisse 
hoec : * The bounds (of) Six Hides which are not included 
in this charter.' 

1. Nufehd hit eft on tha^Land Gemaero aet than Heafod- 
stoccan : * Now it goes ( ?) (literally * takes ') once more 
to the Balks of the Ploughland at the Headstocks (stakes 
marking the bounds of the headland of a ploughland).* 

The word eft seems to imply that the headstocks have 
been mentioned before in the charter ; and, if so, they 
can only be those of 33, the last landmark of the main 
survey. This would be where the road from Donhead 
to Berwick crosses the W. by. of Berwick parish at the 
lodge on the NE. side of Feme Park (OMi). 

2. Thwyres ofer thone Herepath to North Dune ende : 
* Crosswise over the Highway to the end of North Down.' 
North Down seems to be Woodlands Down (0M6) in the 
NW. part of Berwick parish — the SW. part of White Sheet 
Hill (OMi). The reference is to the S. end of that down, 
probably where the W. by. of Berwick has a re-entering 
angle | m. NW. of the village. 

3. Thonan to Brydinga Die : * Then to the Dyke of the 
Bridings.' 

This is mentioned in the Donhead charter (B.970). 
It is the dyke on the NW. by. of Berwick nearly 7 fur. 
NW. of the village. 

4. Thonne east andlang Hrycges oth tha Furh : ' Then 
east along the Ridge as far as the Furrow.' 

I suspect that the orientation is not more than approxi- 
mate. The by. went probably NE. along the ridge of 
White Sheet Hill (OMi). 

Here the extant copy of the survey ends. Probably 
part of the MS. has been lost. 



Survey of six hides of land which lay probably in the 
parish of Alvediston. 

Thonne licgath her syx hide the hyrath to Rimuc Wude 
thwyres ofer eall thaet land the hyrth to Cheolcun : * Then 
there lies Six Hides which belong to (Ringwood ?) across 
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all that land which belongs to the Chalkes ' (i.e. Broad 
Chalke and Bower Chalke). 

Rimuc Wudu was certainly the name of Ringwood 
in Hants. But whether reference here is to that place I 
cannot say. 

7ha Gemaero synt thus hatene : * The Bounds are named 
as follows ' : — 

1. Nither andlang thaere Fyrh tV hit cymth to Hyrel : 
* Downwards along the Furrow till it comes to Hyrel.' 
Hyrel is almost certainly a stream-name. 

2. Thonne thwyres ofer Hyrel on tha Furh ofer Claenan 
Dune : ' Then crosswise over Hyrel to the Furrow over 
Clean Down.' 

3. Thonne thurh Wudu to Trogan : ' Then through 
the Wood to the Trough ' (a valley). 

4. Bibygth thonne thone Wudu the hyrth to Rimuc 
Wuda that hit cymth up on Hrycgwege : * The Wood 
belonging to (Ringwood ?) then bends till it comes up 
to the Ridge way.' 

5. Thonne eft on Claenan Dune : * Then again to 
Clean Down.' 

6. Nimth thonne on othre healfe anes Hiwisces that hit 
cymth to Hyrel to tham Clife : * It contains (goes round ?) 
then on the other side of a Holding till it comes to Hyrel 
to the Steep Slope.' 

7. And swa andlang Clifes to As Dene : * And so along 
the Steep Slope to ... ^ Dean.' 

8. Thonne gaeth hit north ofer Hyrel to tham Pytte 
Seis aet Landgemare : ' Then it goes north over Hyrel to 
the Pit . . . at the Balk of the Ploughed Land.' 

The Trogj * trough,' of 3 is most probably the Trog 
of 16 of the main Chalke survey. That is the great valley 
the three heads of which are in the SE. of the parish of 
Alvediston. The survey seems to include certainly the 
E. part of that part of the parish which lies S. of the Ebble. 
It also includes land N. of the river ; but how much is not 
made clear by the survey. The Hyrel seems to be the upper 
Ebble. It was quite common in AS. times for streams of 
any length to bear different names at different parts of 

' Possibly for Aesc. * Dean of the Ash-trees.* 
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their courses. Worked out on this general hypothesis 
the survey may be interpreted as follows : — 

1. llie survey begins N. of the Hyrel (Ebble) at some 
point which cannot be now determined. I am inclined to 
think that the by. must have passed somewhere near the 
site of Norrington Farm (OMi) ; for the smallness of the 
hidage, and also certain considerations to be drawn from the 
next landmark make it improbable that the survey included 
the whole parish. I do not think therefore that the by. 
which the survey is now traversing was the present W. by. 
of the parish, but one which ran east of, and parallel to 
the by. 

2. The by. now crosses the Hyrel on its way S., and 
follows the furrow of a ploughland to Clean Down, 
probably Trow Down (OMi) of the present day, a down 
named from the 7rog which lies S. of it. 

The present W. by. of Alvediston in its course S. of 
the river passes along the bottom of a deep combe ; and, 
had the by. of the survey taken the same line it seems 
probable that the surveyors would have cited this combe 
as a landmark. 

The by. of the survey probably went S. along the E. 
edge of the combe, just above it. 

3. The survey here seems to reach the modern S. by. 
of Alvediston and, as described in the charter, that by. 
goes through a wood into the trough of the main Chalke 
survey. 

4. I fancy that the word thurh has been left out after 
thonne in this landmark of the survey, and that it is the by., 
not the wood, which bends up to the ridgeway, as the E. 
by. of Alvediston does at the present day. The ridgeway 
is the ancient highway now called the Ox Drove ^ which 
crosses Trow Down (OMi). 

5. For Clean Down see 2 above. The ridgeway 
traverses it. 

6. The first part of this landmark I cannot explain 
topographically. The clif however seems to survive in 
the field-names of Alvediston, for in the TA. of the parish 
the NW. slope of the hill which the E. by. crosses about 
3 fur. E. of the village is called the Cliff. 

' For a description of this road see Arch. Journ. yoL Ixxv, 191 8, road 73, p. 113. 
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7. Instead of following the modern E. by. down to 
the river, the by. of the survey turns along the line of the 
clif. It must have passed along the S. edge of Alvediston 
village. The As Denu is probably the little valley on the 
SW. edge of the village. 

8. From the dean the by. went N. over the Hyrel 
(Ebble) to that indeterminable point N. of the river from 
which it started. 



Survey of a parcel of land at Stoke Farthing in the parish 
of Broad Chalke. 

This land the laetath eac hut of thisse hoec : ' This land 
which is also not included in this charter.' 

1. Thonne of than Pytte east andlang Hrycges to Stoc 
Haemalande: * Then from the' Pit east along the Ridge 
to the Plough Land of the people of Stoke.' 

2. Swa thanne forth thaet hit cymth eft innan Ebbeles 
Burnan : * Then so on till it comes once more to EbbeFs 
Bourne.' 

3. Thonne andlang streames to than thaer we aer 
onfengon : ' Then along stream to the (probably a word 
omitted) where we formerly began.' 

The landmarks are so few that it is impossible to do more 
than guess at the bounds of the land included in the survey. 
It is however fairly certain that the land was the SE. 
part of that part of the parish of Broad Chalke Vvhich lies 
N. of the Ebble. 

I. The only ridge near Stoke Farthing which runs 
anything like east and west is the splayed end of the ridge 
which comes down from the N. to a point about i m. NW. 
of the hamlet of Stoke Farthing. Across this splayed 
part of the ridge the by. may have run. 

The ploughlands of Stoke would lie N. of the hamlet. 
I am inclined to think that the word gemaere has been left 
out at the end of the first landmark ; and that the 
reference was to balks on the S. part of the present E. by. 
of Broad Chalke. It is just possible that Chalkpit House 
(OM6) on the N. edge of Broad Chalke village marks the 
site of the pit. 

Landmarks 2 and 3 require no explanation. 
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Survey of part of the lands of Semley, 3 m. NNE. of 
Shaftesbury. 

This is the last of the surveys appended to the Broad 
Chalke charter. As it is certainly not included in the main 
survey, it may be presumed that it was part of the grant 
to Wilton monastery. 

No hidage is stated. The name-form is Semelege ; 
and from the fact that the river which forms the N. by. 
of the parish is called in the Tisbury charter (K.641) 
Semene^ we may conclude that the Uahy * lea,' was named 
from the river. The river is now called Sem. 

1. Aerest on Noire Forde at genon Gemythan : * First 
to the Ford of the Nadder at (what is called ?) the 
Watersmeet.' 

This ford was certainly at or near the place where the 
river Sem joins the Nadder, probably where the modern 
road crosses the Nadder about a furlong SW. of the junction 
of the two streams. 

2. Up be Nodre to Chealfa Leage : * Up by the Nadder 
to Calves' Lea.' 

This lea is a landmark of the Donhead charter B.970. 
The modern by. passes S. up the Nadder and then turns 
SW. Calves' Lea was on the by. 3 fur. S. of Hook Farm. 

3. Thonne thtvyres ofer tha Leage west and suth andlang 
Beorc Oran : ' Then crosswise over the Lea south-west 
along the Bank (Hillside) of the Birch-trees.' 

The orientation shows that this is on that part of the 
S. by. which runs SW. before turning W. So the birch 
bank must have been the N. slope of the ridge ^ m. due S, 
of Hook Copse (OMi). 

4. Thonne ofer Lind Oran : ' Then over the Bank 
(Hillside) of the Lime-trees.' 

This is probably the N. slope of St. Bartholomew's 
Hill (OMi). 

5. Thonan to Reoches Oran : * Then to (Reek's ?) 
Bank.' 

Probably the N. slope of Gutch Common (OMi). 

6. And swa on tha Stigele : ' And so to the Stile.' 

7. Thanna to Radeleage : (read rodleah) : ' Then to 
Rod Lea.' 

The reading is from the Tisbury charter, K.641. From 
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it can be gathered the fact that this lea was at the point 
where the Sem begins to form the N. by. of Semley parish, 
i m. due N. of the village. 

It may be that in this place Rody which is a term of 
very perplexing meaning in the charters, refers to withies 
growing near the river. Cf. the name Rod Eyot, which 
is quite common in local nomenclature, and means an eyot 
where withies are grown. But it also may be hreod^ ' reed.' 

But this landmark takes us at one leap from the S. to 
the N. by. of the parish, and leaves the whole of the W. 
half of the parish out of the picture. I have not been able 
to see the original MS. of this charter B.917. But this 
omission in the Semley survey, together with the large 
omission in the great survey of the Chalke lands, makes me 
suspect that pages are missing from the extant copy of 
the charter. 

It has been suggested that the Stigel of 7 survives in 
the name Tittle Path Hill (OMi), which used to be Stickle 
Path Hill. Perhaps this conjecture is not absolutely 
impossible ; but it is very improbable, because the * g ' of 
Stigel was so soft that it could hardly produce the ^ ck' 
of the modern name. In fact, it has disappeared entirely 
from the modern derivative * stile.' I should be inclined 
to reject the supposition altogether, had I not found a 
modern Gatscombe representing a recorded AS. Geatescumb. 

9. Thonan to Bilanleage : ' Then to Billa's Lea.' 

10. And swa on se Med oth hit cymth eft to Nodre Forde : 
* And so to the Mead till it comes again to Nadder Ford.' 

The name Billan Leah survives in part in the modern 
names Billhay Farm (OMi) and Billhay Bridge (OM6) 
near the northernmost point of the parish. There the lea 
must have lain. The mead would be all along the Sem 
between Billhay Bridge (0M6) and the junction of the 
Sem and the Nadder. For the ford see i. 



A charter of a large area of land in the neighbourhood 
of Malmesbury, formerly comprised in the manor of 
Brokenborough. 

B.921-2. K.460. 

RD. A.D. 956. 

Granted by king Eadwig to Malmesbury abbey. 
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Hides. 100. 

Name : Brokenberga : Brokene beregge : Brokeneberge. 
Ident. B. Brokenborough, Wilts. ; K. 
The survey is of post-Conquest date. 

The survey of the charter presents greater difficulties 
than are presented by any other AS. survey which I have 
hitherto tried to solve. Even when the landmarks are 
recognisable as occurring in other charters, they are difficult 
to reconcile with the conclusions which those other charters 
would suggest. 

The bounds are said to be those of the old manor of 
Brokenborough ; but I have failed to find in the Registrum 
Malmesburiense any information which would make it 
possible to decide exactly what lands were included in the 
manor ; for, where the requisite information appears to 
be given, it is found on comparison with the survey of this 
charter that it is impossible to reconcile the bounds of the 
lands there given with the bounds of the lands apparently 
included in the manor. I cannot explain this discrepancy ; 
I can only state the fact. 

The descriptive part of the survey is in Latin ; and 
therefore only the AS. proper names will be here repro- 
duced from the original. 

1. ' First from the south-east side where the stream 
Corsbrok (Gauze Brook) falls into the Avon between 
Somerford (Somerfard) and Waterfowl Pool (Enne Pol.)'^ 

2. * From that landmark (boundary) by the said stream 
of Corsbrok to the boundary (formed by) the ditch called 
Dyke (Dich). 

3. From that ditch on the near side of Startley 
(Sterkele) as far as * Bean Combe' {Beucumbe),^ 

The survey presents at its beginning a difficulty of a 
serious character. From the Rodbourne charter it is 
clear that the brook which runs along the S. part of Rod- 
bourne and Corston, now part of St. Paul Malmesbury 
Without, is the Hreod-burna from which Rodbourne gets 
its name ; and the brook to the N. of these places is the 
Corsa BroCy the modern name of which is Gauze Brook. 

^Thia If uiidoul>tedly the Hene Pol of *This name appears in the Rodbourne 

the Rodbourne charter, and I have adopted charter ; and, for reasons there given, I 
the reading of that charter. prefer to read Beiucumbe. 
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The position of the Henne Pol is clearly shown in the charter 
of Rodbourne. It was on the Avon at what was formerly 
the SE. corner of Rodbourne and is now the SE. corner 
of St. Paul Malmesburv Without. But it is the Hreod- 
burna, not the Corsa Broc, which enters the Avon between 
this point and Somerford. It is impossible to suppose 
that the compiler of a survey in the cartulary of Malmesbury, 
only a mile or two away, could have mistaken the one brook 
for the other. But that there has been some sort of mistake 
is beyond doubt ; and I fancy that it was as to the place 
where the Corsa Broc entered the Avon. I think it is 
almost certain from the landmarks which follow the present 
one that the survey began, not at Henne Pol, but at the 
mouth of Gauze Brook ; for it is pretty clear that this 
charter includes the lands of Corston but not those of 
Rodbourne. 

2. Takes the by. up the Corsa Broc to a point where 
the old by. between Corston and Rodbourne began. This 
by. is defined in the Rodbourne charter ; but, as it has 
disappeared from the modern map, it cannot now be defined 
with certainty. But it is possible that the dyke of 2 was 
an artificial channel of the small stream which runs N. and 
NE. about i m. E. and NE. of the outskirts of Rodbourne 
village. The Benecumb of 3 would seem from the Rod- 
bourne charter, where it is mentioned, to have been the 
hollow through which the railway runs just N. of Bincombe 
Wood (OMi). Thence, judging from the Rodbourne 
charter, the by. ran through that wood, and then bent 
ESE. towards Seagry Wood (OMi) ; and this latter part 
of it is no doubt that which is defined in the present 
charter as being * citra Sterkele, on the near side of Startley, 
the hamlet in Somerford parish, meaning thereby that 
Sterkele is outside the by. defined. 

4. * From there to Narrow Brook (Smalebrok).^ 

The survey seems to run along the present S. by. of the 
parish. The Smal Broc is probably the Reed Bourne 
at the point where it cuts this by. about 5 fur. due S. of 
Bincombe Wood (OMi). 

5. From there straight along Aethelmaer's Balk (or 
Boundary) {Ether elmeres Imere) to Clay Gate (Cleygate).^ 

From the brook to the SW. angle of the parish the by. 
runs in what is generally a straight line for if m. This was 
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no doubt Aethelmaer's boundary. I suspect that Aethel- 
maer was at the time the holder of Stanton St. Quintin. 
The Clay Gate was probably at the extreme SW. corner 
of the parish on the edge of Stock Wood, which stands 
i m. S. of the village of Hullavington. 

There is a Clay Gate on the bounds of Grittleton, 
not very far from here. But it is impossible to identify 
it with that of this charter. 

6. ' From there straight by the Public Highway (strata 
publico) to Kingway (Kingwet).^ 

Kingway Barn (OMi) is on the W. by. The strata 
publica was undoubtedly the old track which runs up that 
Dy. from Stock Wood, (see above), to the barn. The 
King Way was the road which passes the barn coming up 
from the S. through the parish and running to Malmesbury. 

7. * And from there straight to Hedge Furlong 
{Hegforlong) on its east side.' 

8. * Thence to the balk (or boundary) on Dodding's* 
Down {Doddingesdoune).^ 

9. * Thence to (Carsbrok).^ 

Hedge Furlong was almost certainly at the re-entering 
angle of the by. just SE. of where the Chippenham-Malmes- 
bury road crosses it. Dodding's Down is the rise marked 
by the 300 ft. contour about 3 fur. NNW. of that angle. 
Point 9 brings the survey back to Gauze Brook where the 
W. by. meets it J m. S. of West Park Farm (OMi). 

It is possible to follow the survey with something like 
certainty for several landmarks further, and then comes a 
stretch of by. which is almost indeterminable at the present 
day. 

10. * From that stream direct to the Enclosure of the 
Hay Ward {Haywardes Hamme).^ 

The enclosure was probably at the angle of the by. a 
short i m. SW. of West Park Farm (OMi). 

11. * Thence to the Way.' 

This was on the line of the road which comes from the 
E. to the N. end of Bradfield Wood (OMi), and then runs 
NW. up the Norton by. 

12. ' And along that Way to King Way {Kingweie).^ 
This is not the Kingway of 6, but one which is mentioned 

in the Norton charter on the line of the modern road from 
Norton to Malmesbury. 
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13. * And by that Way to the boundary which is 
called Dyke (Dich) i.e. ditch.' 

14. * Thence to Candle Pond {Candelmere).^ 

Perhaps this was a pond from which rushes were 
obtained, the pith of which was used for the making of 
lamp-wicks. 

15. * Thence to Wolfing's Low (tumulus) (Wolfinge- 
slewe).^ 

16. * Thence direct to the Peartree.' 

17. * Thence on the far side of Play's Farm {Pleies- 
zvrthe) to the Hill where watch was kept (Tothulle) on its 
west side as far as the Steep Slope (Cliue).^ 

18. ' And going on from there to the Stream.' 

19. * And along the stream to Street (made road) 
Ford {Stretforde) beyond Tothill {Tothele): 

20. ' Thence straight by the public road which the 
ancients called ' Street ' (Stret) but is now called * Fosse ' 
(Fos) to the other Street Ford (Stretforde) beneath . . . 
Thorntree {Bubbethorne) to the water which is called 
Ingelbourne (Ingelbourne).^ The Ingelbourne is known 
from other documents relating to Malmesbury to have 
been that branch of the Avon which flows to Malmesbury 
from Tetbury. Therefore the Street ford of 20 was where 
the Fosse Way crosses this stream at a point about 5 fur. 
NW. of Brokenborough village. Points 19 and 20 show 
that before arriving at this point the by. has passed along 
the Fosse Way. Therefore the first Street ford of 19 must 
have been where the Fosse Way crosses the southern 
branch of the Avon at the northernmost point of Foxley 
parish, where OMi places a reputed Roman station at 
White Walls. This is the first point at which the by. 
reaches the Fosse Way. The Kingweie of 12 is on the 
N. by. of Norton parish. It is mentioned in the Norton 
charter. It is the road to Malmesbury. Had the by. 
continued along the N. by. of that parish it would have 
reached the Fosse Way i m. S. of the point above indicated. 
But 13-18 of this charter do not in any single instance 
correspond to the numerous landmarks mentioned in the 
Norton charter on the N. by. of Norton. It is therefore 
plain that the by. of this charter passes along the E. and N. 
boundaries of Foxley. The stream of 19 is obviously 
the southern branch of the Avon which the Foxley by. 
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meets 3 fur. ENE. of Cowage Farm (OMi). Tothill of 
17 was probably the isolated hill marked by the 300 ft. 
contour at Cowage Gorse, the small wood on the E. by. of 
Foxley almost due E. of Cowage Farm. Of landmarks 
13-16 no trace survives ; but it is certain that they were 
on the E. by. of Foxley between the N. by. of Norton and 
Tothill. 

21. * By that river straight to (Cydda's ?) Marsh 
{Ciddemore).^ 

22. * Thence to Marsh Spring {Morewelle ; or, reading 
Merewelle)^ '' Spring at the Boundary " ; or, possibly, ** at 
the Pond." ' 

23. ' Thence east and south as far as Black Thorn 
{Blakethorne).^ 

24. * Thence by the Headlands of the Ploughlands 
straight to Wulfgar's Balk (fVolgeres Itnere).^ 

25. ' Thence south along the balks to . . . Stonepit 
(fViucrondel).^ 

26. ' Thence to Aelfheah's Pit {Elfheyesputte).'* 

27. * Thence to Little Bourne {Lutleborne)J 

28. ' Thence south along the public road of the 
Fosse (Fos) to the Balks of the Demesne Land along 
the Headlands of the Ploughlands to Eastmund's Farm 
{Estmondestone) . ' 

29. * Thence straight north of the Hamlet of the 
Sallow Trees {Saltherpe, which I read as Sealhthorp) to the 
Slade {la Slade) ' 

30. * Thence to the Pool {la Pulle) north to the 
Eldertree (reading Ellen for Ellerne).^ 

31. * Thence to the Grass Croft at the Dyke 
(Dichgerstone).^ 

32. * And by that Dyke straight on to the Brook of 
Ceagga's Spring {Chegghemwllesbroke).^ ^ 

The only thing that is certain about this series of land- 
marks 21-32 is that the last brings the survey near to the 
village of Chedglow in the parish of Crudwell. Except 
for the Fos of 28, not one of the names of these landmarks 
has survived. 

The first difficulty is whether when in 20 the survey 
reaches the Stretford over the Ingelbourne it then in 21 

* There \% the possibility that Cbeggbem term means ' the Spring of the Brook of 
ma/ be for AS. Ceaggbaema. If so then the the people of Chedglow/ 
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goes up or down that stream. The Brokenborough by. 
goes for about 3 fur. down it, and the Long Newnton by. 
up it. Which does it follow ? A passage however in a 
document in the Registrum Malmesburiense (vol. i, p. 445) 
mentions the Merewelle of 22. * All the other lands 
pertaining to the said villages, and lying between the said 
villages of Ashley (Eshleye) and of Newnton {Nyzuentone) 
shall be common pasture ; that is to say from the park 
of Ashley as far as MerezvelUj and as far as the grove of 
Newnton, and as far as the spring which is called Broad 
Spring {Bradewelle) and as far as the dyke of the clay 
grass croft (jCleygerstonesdich) and other cultivated land 
called Short Grass Croft {Shortgerstone).^ 

What is apparent from this is that MereweUe was on the 
bounds, not necessarily of Ashley and Long Newnton, 
but of land which lay between those two villages. 

It seems certain therefore that this present survey 
passed up the Avon (Ingelbourne) along the S. by. of Long 
Newnton. The river forms the whole of the S. by. of 
that parish, and also the S. part of its E. by. It is here 
at the source of the river that Ciddemor probably lay, ^ m. 
SE. of Hillsome Farm (OMi). The by. runs up a valley 
from this point ; and at the head of this valley, at the angle 
in the Ashley by., where stands the pubUc house known 
as Trouble House (OMi), I should place the MereweUe of 
22, for 23 describes the by. as turning SE. after the spring. 

It seems then that the survey passes along the N. by. 
of Ashley ; and eventually reaches the Fosse Way of 28 
along that by. Therefore 24-27 must be on the N. by. 
of Ashley, probably at various bends or angles in it. 

The blackthorn of 23 was probably at the angle about 
350 yds. SE. of Trouble House (OMi). The headland of 
24 is very Ukely marked by the short bend of the by. about 
350 yds. NNE. of the last landmark, and Wulfgar's balk 
ran along the northernmost part of the W. by. of Ashley. 
The Wiucrundol or Wivecrundol was a stonepit probably 
at the bend in the by. 200 yds. WNW. of Purley Covert 
(OMi) ; and Aelfheah's pit of 26 must have been on this 
N. by. not far from that covert. The Little Bourne of 27 
ran probably down that hollow on the N. by. which lies N. 
of Ashley village ; and at 28 the by. meets the Fosse Way at 
the NE. angle of Ashley parish, about 5 fur. E. of the village. 
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The survey now enters on the region of Crudwell, 
a parish traversed in former times by a series of complicated 
boundaries of the land-units contained within it. (See 
notes on Crudwell). Even with the aid of the surveys 
attached to the charters of the three grants which fall 
within it, and of the survey of the present charter, it is not 
possible to form more than a vague idea of the lines which 
these complicated boundaries took. 

After the survey arrives in 28 at the Fosse Way, no 
recognisable landmark occurs till the Chegghemwllesbroke 
of 32 ; and the identity of this is by no means certain. 
It is probably the brook which flows eastward about 3 fur. 
S. of Chedglow village. 28 takes the by S. along the Fosse ; 
but it is impossible to say how far. The landmarks which 
intervene between this and 32 are unrecognisable, and 
I cannot even make any suggestions as to their sites. The 
survey is certainly following some line of by. which cut 
across the SW. part of Crudwell parish. 

33. * By the said stream to the Dean {la Dene)? 

34. * From it to the Public Way.' 

35. * Right along it to Kemble Hedge (Game En- 
closure) ( Kemeleshage)? 

36. * Thence to the Narrow Way {la Smaleweie)? 

37. * Along that Way as far as the Boundaries of the 
people of Crudwell (Cruddesetene Imere).^ 

38. * Straight along a larger way which extends as far 
as a ditch on the south side of Chelworth (Chelewrthe).^ 

39. * Thence by the same ditch as far as the Ford of 
the Wood {Wodeforde): 

40. ' Straight on to the middle of the meadow of the 
Lea of the (Mead ?) (Medlege)' 

41. ^ Thence to the Lea of the Stone (Stanlege).^ 

42. ' Thence to Eting's Hollow (Etingeheles) on its 
south side.' 

43. * Thence on to . . . Hedge (Deigetezheie)? 

44. * Thence to (Charcoal ?) Lea {Coles leie).^ 

45. * Straight on to the Lea of . . . ^ (Trindlege).' 

' It is uncertain whether the proper local names in the south of England. Trind 

fonn of this name is Trind-Uab or Trind-del- seems to mean a round object. TrindUab 

leab. In AS. place-names trind is frequently might possibly mean a lea the bounds 

found in composition with Uah and also of which were marked by * balls ' or small 

with del. Modem forms Trindley or mounds of earth. Trinddelleab would 

Trendley are also common in field and mean * the Lea of the Circular Quarry.' 
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46, ^ Thence direct along the hedge to Broad Lea 
{Bradelege).^ 

47. * From the Hedge of Bradley {Bradelegesheie) to 
Grove Ridge (Grauerugge) on its south side.' 

Of these many names Grove Ridge is the only one which 
survives on the modern map. The tithe award of the parish 
marks it on the E. by. due E. of Chelworth village. The 
tithe map also gives in a somewhat incomplete form the 
boundaries of the old land units of Chelworth, Eastcourt^ 
and possibly of Crudwell and Murcott, together with an 
area in the N. part of the parish of uncertain attribution. 
But this map was made after the application of the 
Enclosure act to the parish ; and it is therefore, owing to 
the compensatory character of the arrangements made 
under such an act, and the consequent modifications of 
boundary, impossible to say more than that these bounds 
in the tithe award may represent approximately the old 
boundaries of the Saxon age. 

Of the other landmarks under consideration 42, 43 and 
44, viz. Etingheles (sic), Deigetezheie, and Colseleie^ are 
landmarks of the Chelworth charter (see notes on 
Crudwell), but appear there in reverse order, which would 
suggest that Chelworth did not come within the area of 
the present survey. They seem to have been on an old 
Chelworth by. which ran with many turns along the SE. 
and E. sides of that village, at a distance of from 200 to 
300 yds. from its outskirts. I do not think that there 
is much doubt that these various leas mentioned 40-46 
were on this E. by. of Chelworth and the W. by. of what 
may have been a detached pait of Eastcourt lying between 
Chelworth village and the present E. by. of the parish. 
The twisting nature of the by. made it necessary for the 
surveyors to quote many landmarks. 

The wording of 38 clearly indicates that the survey is 
passing along the S. by. of Chelworth. Now a comparison 
of the Chelworth with the Eastcourt charter indicates that 
the S. by. of the former did not coincide with the N. by. 
of the latter ; and so it must be concluded that there was 
an intrusive piece of land, probably belonging to Crudwell, 
between the two ; and it is noticeable that in 37 the survey 
of this charter implies that it has just reached the Crudwell 
by. Looking backwards at the survey, 35 seems to imply 
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that it reaches the Kemble by. at that point, unless, which 
is possible though not very probable, Kemble had a haga 
within the Crudwell area. If, then, the more probable 
be the case, the survey passes in 33-35 from the brook in the 
neighbourhood of Chedglow at the S. end of the parish 
right to its N, by., and therefore the via publica of 34 and 
35 must have traversed the greater part of the length of the 
parish from N. to S. The only road which does so at the 

£ resent day is that from Crudwell village northwards, 
lut in the TA. map this road is only a by. for two very 
short stretches of it. I confess that I do not think that this 
part of the survey is traceable at the present day ; for both 
this charter and that of Chelworth suggest that the lines of 
roadway in the parish have been greatly modified since 
AS. times. I think however that it may be concluded 
that the lands of Crudwell were included in the area of 
this present charter, whereas the lands of Chedglow may 
have been outside it. 

48. * Thence right on through the valley to the Dyke 
of the Wick (dairy farm) (JVikkedich).'* 

There can be no question but that this valley is that 
down which the present E. by. of Crudwell runs for some 
distance. 

49. * And thence along the furrow of a ploughland . . . 
(in altum sulcantis)^ to Narrow Way (SmaUzveie).^ 

50. * And by the said way to Primwald's Pit (Prim- 
tvaldes Putte).^ 

This pit is mentioned in the Eastcourt charter. It 
was almost certainly on the by. of Eastcourt as marked in 
the TA. at the W. end of the long narrow plantation 
marked in OMi, 5 fur. SW. of Chelworth, and called 
Eastcourtfield Plantation im 0M6. It is evident that the 
by. has doubled back W. from the present E. by. of the 
parish. The Smaleweie of 50 is the Meretoeye of the 
Eastcourt charter. The above plantation probably stands 
on its line. 

51. ' And from there to the Slow Stream of the Spring 
of the people of Crudwell (Crudehamwlleslake).^ ^ 

^ I fancy these words mean * drawn deep/ * / read Crudbaema for Crudebam. 

i.e. that thtj indicate a furrow ploughed 
to an unusual depth in order to act as a 
boundary Durk. 
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This carries the survey right down the W. by. of East- 
court. 

In the Eastcourt charter this stream is called 
Cruddemores Lake. In the Murcott charter it is called 
Bradene Brok, a name which it still retains lower down its 
course at the present day. But it is not by any means 
certain where this by. meets the stream. It seems, however, 
certain that this charter does include Murcott, and, judging 
from the Murcott charter, this landmark takes the Broken- 
borough by. clean down the W. by. of Eastcourt to a point 
about i m. E. of the vicarage of Harikerton (OMi), where 
it meets the brook which at that part forms the S. by. 
of the parish, the Crudhaematuylles Lacu of this charter 
and the Cruddemores Lacu of the charter of Eastcourt. 

52. * Along that stream to the middle of Pouch (?) Lea 
(Pohamlege).^ This lea is mentioned in the Eastcourt and 
Murcott charters. It seems to have been where the S. 
by. of the parish makes a double twist about i m. E. of 
Hankerton vicarage (OMi). 

53. ' And thence to the Slough (la Sloge).^ 

This is the Deope Slo of the Eastcourt charter. It was 
on the S. by. of the parish about i m. SSW. of Eastcourt 
House (OMi). 

54. * And from there to the Dyke (la Dich).^ 

This is le Olde Dich of the Eastcourt charter. It was 
evidently an artificial channel of the brook on the S. by* 
due S. of Eastcourt House (OMi). 

54. * By that Dyke straight on to Wither's Combe 
(Witherescuhbej for which read Witherescumbe).^ 

If the reading cumb be right, this must have been the 
hollow in which the brook ran SE. of Eastcourt House 
(OMi). 

55. * Thence to Braydon Brook (Bradenebroke).^ 
Mentioned in the Eastcourt charter. This part of 

the brook is still called Braydon Brook (See OMi am and 
0M6). 

It is not possible to say whether the survey includes 
FUsterage Wood (OMi) or not, as the landmarks which 
follow are not for the most part determinable. 

The rest of the survey seems to me to be absolutely 
untraceable at the present day. Twenty-one more land- 
marks are given. Of these only two are recognisable^ 
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namely the Geresboume which is almost certainly the 
brook, now called Woodbridge Brook, (OMi) which flows 
through Garsdon parish from E. to W. The first element 
of its name is the same as the first element in the name of 
that village ; and secondly the Idoure {Ig-dofr, * Island 
Water ') which we know from the charter of Dauntsey 
to be Brinkworth Brook (OMi). But what line the by. 
takes between these points it seems quite impossible to 
determine. 



Survey attached to the Brokenborough charter which 
gives almost certainly the bounds of the lands of 
Sutton Benger, about 3 m. NE. of Chippenham. 

The great Brokenborough charter B.921-2 has attached 
to it a survey which is described as follows in a note : — 

* And these are the bounds of ten hides pertaining to 
the manor of Brokenborough, which belong to the hundred 
hides mentioned. This is of Sutton (Suttone).^ 

Survey. 

1. ^ First where is the boundary called the Roedeer 
Hedge {Raheie).^ 

2. * It extends as far as (Kettle ?) Spring (CutelwlU).^^ 

3. * From there to Boundary Brook (Merebrok).^ 

4. * And by that stream to the Avon {Avene).'^ 

5. * From there straight along the course of the river 
without departing from it to the Mead where the Sedge 
grows {Segmede) on its east side as far as Broad Spring 
(^BrodeumlUy 

This survey corresponds in respect to several of its 
landmarks with that attributed to Langley Burrell. But, 
as I had occasion to say in reference to that survey, it is 
impossible to reconcile the details of the surveys of the 
two charters. Yet the landmarks of the present survey 
seem to be distinguishable with fair certainty on the modern 
map. 

It will be well to begin with the Merebrok of 3, for that 
is described as going to the Avon. It should therefore 

'The funrej is poit-Conquest, and the a charter of Famborough in Berkshire. 

forms of words are consequently late. I take it that the name is due to the water 

Here I have assumed an original AS. Cytd" * boiling ' up like the water in a kettle. 
foyU, on the anabgy of Cytd-floda of 
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be the brook which forms the greater part of the N. by. 
of the parish. It enters the Avon at a point about ^ m. 
W. of Summerlands Farm (OMi) in Christian Malford. 
4 and 5 take the survey along the Avon, which forms the 
whole of the E. by. of the parish. Sedge Mead of 5 was 
where the brook now called Chissell Brook (0M6) enters 
the river ; and this brook is almost certainly the BrodewuUe 
of 5.^ This brook forms the whole of the S. by. of the 
parish. That being so, it seems that the first landmark, 
the Roedeer Hedge, was at the SW. corner of the parish, 
for it is the practice of Saxon surveyors to begin their 
survey at some cardinal angle of the area which they are 
surveying. So the Roedeer Hedge must have run up the 
W. by. of the parish from Chissell Brook. I have little 
doubt that the Cytel Wyll of 2 is the brook which flows 
through the park of Dray cot House (OMi). 



A charter of the lands of Ellandun, being lands in the 
parishes of Wroughton, Lydiard MilUcent, and, 
probably, Lydiard Tregoze, about 2 m. WSW. of 
Swindon. 

B.948. K.1184. 

RD. A.D. 956. 

Granted by King Eadwig to the thegn Aelfheah.^ 

Hides. 30. 

Name : aet Ellandune, aet Ellendune. 

Ident. K. None. B. Ellendune^ Wilts. 

I have said all that I can say about this charter in Arch. 
Journ. vol. Ixxv, 191 8, pp. 181 ff. I shall therefore give 
merely a translation of the survey for the benefit of anyone 
who wishes to make further enquiries into the topography 
of the charter. 

Survey. 

I. First from the Heathen Burial-place {Aethenan 
Byrgelsae) along the track {Wegaes) to the Combe of the 
Watercress (Caerscumbae).^ 2. * Then to the Cove of the 
Meads ' (Maedena Coua). 3. ' From the Cove of the Meads 

^ AS. IFy// in nine cases out of ten of ' It became subsequently the property 

its use in the charters means a ' spring.' of the bishopric of '^uichester, and was to 

But there are cases in which it means at the time of Domesday, 
obviously the stream flowing from a spring. 
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to the Ridgeway {Hric Weg) to Ealhere's Burial-place 
{Ealhaeraes Byrgelse).'* 4. * Then along the Djrke (Die) to 
Hawk Thorn {Hafuc Thomae).^ 5. * From the Thorn to 
the Broad Stone (Bradan Stan) J 6. * Then to Clover Balk 
{Claefer Maere).^ 7. * From the Balk to Helen's Thorntree 
{Haelnes ThorrC)! 8. From the Thorntree to the Brook 
(Broc).^ 9. * Then to the Stump of the Eldertree {AelUn 
Stybbae).^ 10. From the Stump to the Church . . . Wall 
{Ciricean Heow Wah ?).' 11. * Then to the Spring of the 
Reeds (Hrud Wylle).^ 12. * From Reed Spring to . . . 
Barrow (Hrysan Beorge).^ 13. * From the Barrow to Cold 
Barrow {Cealdan Beorge).^ 14, * From the Barrow along 
the Track (JVeges) to the Stone (Stane).^ 15. * From the 
Stone again to the Heathen Burial-place.' 

The ridgeway of 3 is undoubtedly the road from 
Swindon to Malmesbury, though at what point this by. 
meets it it is not possible to say. ^ For Haelnes Thorn of 
7 see Arch. Joum. above quoted. 

Two charters referring to certain lands the locaUty 
of which is not traceable. 

The two charters B.960, K.1186 and B.1072, K.488, 
refer to grants at a place called WithigUa. To the latter. 
IS attached the name Phiphide (or Fyfield) in a sixteenth 
century hand. Birch, not having noticed that the surveys 
are practically identical, ascribes the former to Widley near 
Southampton, to which I am certain it does not belong ; 
and the latter to what he calls Fifield near Wilton, Wilts. 
He has identified Ucing Ford in the survey with Ugford. 
I cannot find any Fifield near Ugford. Nor can I from the 
surveys attached to the charters trace any connection 
with any of the four Fyfields in Wilts, viz. the Fyfields 
(i) W. of Marlborough : (2) E. of Pewsey : (3) S. of 
Enf ord : (4) Fifield Bavant near Broad Chalke. 

A charter referring to lands the locality of which is not 

traceable. 
B.962. K.1188. 
RD. A.D. 956. 
Granted by king Eadwig to the thegn Wulfric. 

^ For this road see Arcb. Jeurn. vol. Ixxt, 1918, road 7, p. 74. 
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Hides. 5. 

Name : aet Eblesburnan. 

Ident. K. None. B. Ebbesborne, Wilts. 

As I cannot trace the site of this piece of land I shall 
merely give the translation of the survey, and mention 
such considerations with regard to it as have occurred to 
me, in the hope that they may be of help to some future 
investigator. 

Survey 

1. * First from Ground Spring (Grund Wylle) to 
Bron's Ford {Bronaes Ford).^^ 

2. ^ Then along the Brook (Broc).^ 

3. * Then along stream to the Balk (Mearc).^ 

4* * Along the Balk to Bird Barrow (Bryd Bearh).^ 

5. * Then to Rough Barrow {Ruwan Beorch)? 

6. * From the Barrow along the Balk to the White 
Gap {Hwite Sceard) to the Great Dyke (Greatan Dic).^ 

7. ^ Then along the Balk to the Pole (Stapol).' 

8. ^ From the Pole to Bitch's Low (or Tumulus) 
{Bice an Hlew).^ 

9. ' Then to Middle Gate (Middel Geat): 

10. * From Middle Gate to Middle Down {Middel 
Done): 

11. * To the Barrow {Beorch): 
(11 is probably part of 10). 

12. ^ Then along the Balk to Middle Lynch {Middel 
Hlinch): 

13. ^ Then once more to Ground Spring.' 

(Note added). ^ And the Mead which belongs thereto 
over against Homington {Humming tun) which is 4^ acres. 
This is detached mead.' 

The mead of this grant seems to have been N. of the 
Ebble opposite the viUage of Homington. That makes it 
probable that the grant was one of the neighbouring 
parishes, viz. Odstock or Coombe Bissett. The practice 
of AS. surveyors would not exclude the possibility that 
it was Homington itself. But the statement that the 
mead is Sundermed seems to exclude any probability of the 
main grant being in Homington. The brook of 2 is a 

^ Crund is not a known word. I have of the Moredon charter. See Arcb. Jotim, 
read Grund on the analogy of Grundxoyll vol. Izxvi, 1919, p. 286. 
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great difficulty, because there does not appear to be any- 
thing resembling a brook on the boundaries of these parishes. 
The great dyke of 6 is almost certainly the Grim's Ditch 
(OMi), which is called Great Dyke in the Coombe Bissett 
charter B.I 07 1. 



Charter recording the grant of the lands of Donhead 
St. Andrew, 3i m. ENE. of Shaftesbury. 

B.970. K.447. 
RD. A.D. 958. 
Granted by king Eadwig to the monastery of 

Shaftesbury. 
Hides. 80, which include lands at Easton Bassett in 

Berwick St. John^, in Compton Abbas, Hanley, 

and Iwerne in Dorset. 
Name : Dunheued. 
Ident. K. None. B. Donhead St. Andrew, Wilts. 

The extant copy of the survey looks as if it were of 
post-Conquest date ; but of a date not very long after the 
Conquest. 

Survey. 

1. Aerest on Heaued Lakes : * First to the Backwater 
of the Headland (of a ploughland).' 

The SW. by. of the parish is very complicated, and 
therefore the determination of the landmarks on it is in 
some cases uncertain. But this particular one is fairly 
clearly indicated by comparison with the last landmark 
of the charter. The backwater, or slow-flowing stream, 
is a side stream of the Nadder parallel to, and SE. of, the 
main stream, which enters the river i fur. SW. of West 
End (OMi). 

2. On Hert Mere f order : The forms of terms are very 
curious in this survey. They are a late form of Anglo- 
Saxon. The translation of them is sometimes a matter 
of uncertainty. 

' To Hart (reading Heort) Pond . . .' 
Probably this pond was near the corn mill (0M6) at 
West End (OMi). 

^ The Eatton Bassett surrey is discussed parcel of land attached to the Broad 
in relation to the other survey of the same Chaike charter, B.917. See p. 32. 
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3. On Wermes Hore fordward : * To Worm's Bank 
(Hillside) . . .' 

Probably the slope from the village of Donhead St. 
Mary due E. down towards the Nadder. 

4. Thanne forth be Dine on Laiboc Heued : * Then on 
by the Dean to . . . (Beech ?) Headland (of a ploughland).' 
The dean is the valley up which the N. part of the W. by. 
runs about 550 yds. SW. of St. Bartholomew's Hill (OMi). 
The beech ( ?) was probably at the N W. corner of the parish, 
and the SE. corner of Gutch Common (OMi). 

5. On Berg Hore uuewearde : This landmark is men- 
tioned in the Semley survey, a supplement of the Broad 
Chalke charter B.917. Comparison of the two surveys 
shows that berg stands for beorc. 

* To Birch Bank in an upward direction.' 
This seems to be the E. slope of St. Bartholomew's 
Hill, on the N. by. 

6. Thanen on Cealuelege : * Then to Calves' Lea.' 
The Cealfa Leah of the Semley survey above. It was 

at the N. corner of the parish about 560 yds. E. by S. of 
Hook Farm (OMi). 

7. On Stanburne : * To Stone Bourne.' 

This stream forms the N. part of the E. by. of the 
parish. It now flows through a series of ponds in the 
SW. part of Wardour Park (OMi). 

8. Up anlang streames : * Up along the stream.' 
The by. goes SSE. along the bourne. 

9. Than up on Dune : ' Then up to the Down.' 

This is about where the Shaftesbury-Salisbury road 
crosses the E. by. 

10. Thanen est be Wirtrume oth Bridinghe Dich : 
* Then east by the Hillfoot to the Dyke of the 
Bridings.' 

The hillfoot is the foot of White Sheet Hill which 
the by. reaches shortly after crossing the Shaftesbury- 
Salisbury road. The by. goes SE. up the hill, and then 
turns SSW. along the comb of the ridge, and, after going 
in this direction for about i m. arrives at an old dyke or 
earthwork, which is almost certainly the Bridinghe Dich of 
the survey. 

1 1 . Thanen on tha Gerethe of than Dune fortherwarde : 
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* Then to the . . . ^ straight downhill from the 
Down.' '-« 

A furlong after passing the dyke the by. turns first W. 
and then SW. down the slope of White Sheet Hill (OMi)- 
The gerethe would be at the foot of the slope about \ m. 
NE. of the lodge (OMi) on the NE. side of Feme Park. 

12 ^han up anlang Scordene : * Then up along 
Boundary Dean.' 

This is the Landschare Dene of the Broad Chalke charter, 
B.917. It is the little valley in Feme Park which runs up 
immed. NE and E. of the house. 

13. Swo on thanne Ealdan Hole Weg to Beches Hlewe : 

* So to the Old Hollow Way to . . . Low (tumulus).'^ 

This tumulus is a landmark of the Broad Chalke charter 
B.917. It stood probably at the extreme S. end of the 
parish on the hill at Win Green (OMi). The hollow way 
is probably still represented by the track which runs 
up the ridge about i m. NE. of the summit of Win 
Green. 

14. Thanen on Mad Alleres on Land cumbes: *Then 
to ... to the Combe of the Ploughed Land.' 

This combe was probably that which runs up through 
Feme Park (OMi) about ^ m. W. of the house. The land- 
mark would be near the head of it, somewhere near the S. 
comer of the park. 

15. Up on Gemaene Cumb : * Up to Common Combe.' 
(Probably a combe in which the land was in common 
occupation). 

Up ought to mean that the by. is going uphill. Unless 
there has been some change in the by. which I have not 
been able to trace, this landmark ought to be at Feme 
Wall Corner, 5 fur. due W. of Feme House (OMi), and 
the combe would be the big combe which runs into the 
hill due S. of this point. 

16. Thanen on that Michle Flode : ^ Then to the Great 
Intermittent Stream (or Spring).' 

^ I fancy that this it that mysterious word landmark plumb in the front. Here 1 

Garaetbruy which is always applied in the take it that the word means that the by. 

charters to something associated with the goes directly, not obliquely, down the slope 

foot of an escarpment {yfre), of the down. 

* I take Fortbenoardi to be used as ' For note on the name of this tumulus 

fcrwMfd is, viz. of a line which meets some see p. 30. 
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Floda is applied in the charters (i), and usually, to a 
stream which runs in some volume in wet weather, but does 
not run when the weather is dry. There are many streams 
of this kind in the chalk districts, and many, too, the lower 
course of which is perennial, and the upper course inter- 
mittent : (2) to the great intermittent springs which break 
out at intervals of several years, and often run in very great 
volume. The stream here is Feme Brook (OM6), which 
the W. by. crosses near Rowberry House. I expect that 
it is a stream of the type that has water in its upmost 
course only at certain times of the year. 

17. 0th Alsiges Land I mare : ^ As far as the Balk of 
Aelfsig's Plough Land.' 

This might be taken as part of the previous landmark. 
The parish boundary has a curious course at Feme Brook. 
It foUows three sides of a small rectangle. The balk was 
probably the N. side. 

18. Thanen andlang Cumbes Hracan : ^ Then along the 
Throat of the Combe.' 

This was probably at the next bend of the by. where 
the Shaftesbury-Salisbury road crosses the Feme Brook 
I -J- fur. SE. of Milkwell (OMi). The combe is no doubt 
the valley of the brook. 

19. Thannen on Watdune Search : * Then to (Wata's ?) 
Down Barrow.'^ 

The Beorchy whether a * birchtree ' or a * barrow ' 
was probably at the angle of the by. a short f m. S. of 
Milkwell (OMi). 

No trace of a barrow is marked on OM6. 

20. Thanen on Cheluedune : * Then to Calves' 
Down.' 

This is almost certainly the isolated hill which stands 
about 2i fur. SW. of Milkwell (OMi). 

21. Thannen eft on Heued Stockes : ' Then once more 
to the Stakes of the Headland (of a ploughland).' 

This must have been at the heafod lacu of i. 
The Estune (Easton Bassett) survey attached to this 
charter is given on p. 32. 

^ The element Wat- if to common in I cannot suggest at present any otlier inter- 
place-names that I have considerable doubt pretation. Also Becrcb maj be a form of 
as to whether it was a personal name. But Beorc and not of Bearb, as I have txanslated it. 
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A charter recording the grant of the lands of Upton 
Lovel, ii-J- m. WNW. of Wilton. 

B.992. K.468. 

RD. A.D. 957. 

Granted by king Eadwig to the thegn Aethelred. 

Hides. 10. 

Name : aet Ubbantune. 

Ident. K. ? Upton, Wilts. B. Upton Lovel, Wilts. 

The survey is of the Saxon age. 

Survey. 

1. Aerest of Langan For da on Haegdune westewearde : 
* First from Long Ford to the west side of Hay Down.' 

Long Ford was probably where the W. by. leaves the 
Wylye river f m. SSE. of Knook village. Hay Down is 
the high land in the S. part of the parish. The by. goes 
up the W. slope of the down as described in the charter. 

2. Thonon forth andlang Die : ^ Then on along the 
Dyke.' 

This is the old ditch marked in OM6 about 150 yds. 
W. of Knook Castle (OMi). 

3. On Bican Brache : * To Bitch's (Breach ?).' (Land 
recently broken up for cultivation). This was probably 
at the NW. comer of the parish, 3 fur. N. of the British 
village (OMi) I suspect that the name Breakheart Hill 
(OMi) contains a reminiscence of the old name. 

4. Andlang Die on Finbeorh : * Along the Dyke to 
Heap Barrow.' ^ 

The dyke is the old ditch (OMi) forming the N. by. 
of the parish. The barrow was probably at the NE. 
comer of the parish on Breakheart Hill (OMi). No trace 
of it is marked on the map. ^ 

5. Thonon on Hundes Geat : ' Then to Dog's Gate.^ 
This landmark is of indeterminable site. 

6. Of J etc. swa Cynriees Gemaere seeat and Ubban- 



^ B.T. gives one example of the word 
fin glosied as ' strues.' That if its probable 
meaning here. 

'Is it not to be assumed that, because 
no trace of a barrow happens to be marked 
on OM6, that the traces have vanished. 
I have found three cases in Hampshire in 
which the remains of barrows not marked 
on the map still survive. Their omission 
fiDm the map is not to be attributed to 



carelessness on the part of the Ordnance 
surveyors. In all three cases I should, had 
I not known the Saxon evidence, have 
hesitated to mark the remains as those of 
a barrow. The digging up of barrows in 
search of treasure etc. is not a pastime of 
recent invention. The frequent references 
in the charters to a Brocene Beorb shows that 
it had begun in Saxon, and possibly in pre- 
Saxon times. 
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tuninga Gemaere on Wilig : * From Dog's Gate as Cynric's 
Balk and the Balk of the Ploughlands of Upton run to 
(the river) Wylye.' 

This carries the survey right down the E. by. to the river. 

7. Thonne up andland Wilig eft on Langan Ford : 
^ Then up along the Wylye once more to Long Ford.' 
See I. 



Charter recording the grant of lands at Burbage, 5 m. 
SSE. of Marlborough. 

B.1067. K.I 236. 

RD. A.D. 961. 

Granted by king Eadgar to the monastery at Abingdon. 

Hides. 20. 

Name : Burg Beche : Burhbece. 

Ident. K. Burbage, Berks. B. Burbage, Wilts. 

The survey is undoubtedly a document of the Saxon age. 

Survey. ^ 

1 . Aerest on Weale Weg : ' First to Wall (or possibly, 
Welshmen's) Way.' 

2. Thonne on tha Eorth Burg : * Then to the Earthen 
Camp.' 

This camp is mentioned under the same name in the 
Collingbourne charter B.635. It was at Crowdown Clump 
(0M6) at the SW. corner of the parish, i m. due E. of the 
tumulus called Godsbury (OMi). 

The Weale Weg is probably represented still by a track 
which runs down the E. by. of the parish to its SE. corner ; 
and it is at that SE. corner that the survey begins. ^ 

My impression is that Weale Weg means Welshmen's 
Way, a term sometimes applied to pre-Saxon tracks. 
Burbage is what would be called in German a Knotenpunkt 
of watersheds, and, consequently, of ridgeways. I suspect 
that this road was a part of one of these ridgeways. 

3. Th' forth be Wurt Walan to Mearc Wege : ' Then 



^ Mr. O. G. S. Crawford of the Ordnance 
Surve7 has published a valuable description 
of this 8urve7 in the Wilts. Arcbeuological 
Magazine. My examination of the survey 
was made before his ; but we have discussed 
the various difficulties connected with the 
determination of the various landmarks. 

* Mr. Crawford places the weg at the 



SW. comer of the parish. But the eortb- 
burb is there ; and the language of the survey 
makes it quite clear that the camp and the 
way were two different landmarks. The 
S. by. of Burbage was, as its outline shows, 
along the balks of ploughlands. It has aa 
unusually zigzag course. Therefore this 
way can only have been along the E. by. 
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on by the Hillfoot to the Boundary Way (or, the Way 
running along the Balk)/ 

The survey now begins to pass N. along the W. by. 
The fFurtwala is the W. slope of Burbage Down (OM6) 
in the SW. part of the parish. What remains of the 
Mearc Weg is probably represented by the piece of track 
which runs for about f m. along the present W. by. due E. 
of the site of the British village (OMi). 

4. Thonne on Wifeles Ham weste wearie : * Then to 
the west side of Beetle's ^ House.' 

5. TA' forth andlang Burg Beces : * Then on along 
Camp . . .' ^ 

6. fhonne to Wad Leage westewearde : ^ Then to the 
west side of Woad Lea.' 

7. Thonne to Mearc Wege : * Then to Boundary 
(Balk) Way.' 

8. TA' west to Igfled (read Igfeld) Wege on tha Ac on 
Fileth Cumbe : * Then west to the Track of the Open 
Country of the Island to the Oak at Hay Combe.' 

9. Thonne andlanges Hagan on Bidan Ham eastewedrde : 

* Then along the Deer Fence (Game Enclosure) to the 
east side of Bida's House.' 

10. TV andlanges Hagan ut on Rod Leage zoeste wearde : 

* Then along the Deer Fence (Game Enclosure) out to the 
west side of (W^thy ?) Lea.' 



' Probablj a penonal name. 

'What thif word meaiu here it is not 
potable to laj. The charters ihow that 
there was certainly a word hate in AS. 
which had the meaning ' intennittent 
ttream of small size.' Perhaps this was 
ultimately of the same root as the Norse 
hthkr^ vHiich produces the modem northern 
name ' becL' For this AS. term see 
English Essays and Studiss, 1922, pp. 40, 41. 
But there appears also to have been another 
AS. word baec^ meaning ' back,' or, in 
topography, 'ridge,' which produces the 
dialectical term ' batch,' which is found in 
the SW. counties. Mr. Crawford told me 
of the use of ' batch,' meaning ' lidge ' 
in Somerset. But since he told me this I 
have found the name in Worcestershire ; 
and then it occurs in small valleys such as 
might have intermittent streams in them, 
flowing in rainy weather. As regards baec 
one Worcester^re charter gives a crucial 
instance. It is B.1208, K.538. The first 



landmark runs as follows : ' prlmum de 
Tamede gemytban (the mouth of the Teme) 
andlang Temede (the Teme) in Wynna 
Baeces gemytban (the mouth of Wynna's (P) 
intermittent brook.') The baec is clearly 
marked in the modem map ; and is referred 
to in another charter. As far as Somerset 
is concerned I asked a friend of mine who 
knows nothing of charters or old English, 
but has a property near Crewkeme, whether 
he knew the name ' batch ' in that region. 
He said ' that one of his woods was called 
Batch Wood ; that it was on the side of a 
valley; was full of pheasants, and would 
be the finest pheasant wood in the county 
were it not for the fact that it was useless 
to make a stand in the valley, because a 
dry stream-bed lined by hazels went along 
the bottom of the valley to the wood, and 
when the birds were driven down the wood, 

the things got into the stream-bed 

and ran down it, so this gun never got a 
shot at theoL' The testimony was forcible 
in more senses than one. 
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1 1 . Thonne to Heath Feld Geate : * Then to the Gate 
of the Open Heath.' 

These landmarks present great difficulty. In the first 
place it must be noticed that the present N. by. of Burbage 
is not the same as it was at the time when the TA. of the 
parish was made in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
At that time the land in the NW. corner of the parish, 
roughly speaking that N. of the railway, was outside the 
parish ; and further E. the by. passed due N. to what is 
now the SE. corner of Slade and Cadley, and then went 
E. along the S. edge of Tottenham Park, passing just 
N. of Durley (OMi), and joining the modern by. line 
f m. E. of that hamlet. 

Of the landmarks Igfeld Weg is the most easily 
recognizable. The old name of Ram Alley (OMi), which 
lies just outside the W. by. S. of the railway, was Eilley, 
i.e. Ig Leah^ * Lea of the Island.' The Igfeld of the charter 
must have been somewhere near this place. ^ 

If the bend in the by. towards the NW. about i m. 
NW, of Steep Green (OMi) is part of the old by. of Burbage 
then the statement of the charter that the by. went W» 
to reach Igfeld Weg is comprehensible ; for orientation 
in the surveys tends to be approximate rather than 
accurate. 

Fileth Cumb must be near Ram Alley. It is probably 
the hollow N. of it through which the railway runs. The 
wording of 8 implies that the Igfeld Weg was in Fileth Cumh^ 
and that the oak stood on the way. If so, then the way 
must have run more or less along the line of the present 
railway. If Mr. Crawford is right in supposing that there 
was formerly a variation in the by. at this point, then the 
fact that the by. is described as running west to meet the 
way is accounted for. 

Wifeles Ham of 4 was probably at some bend in the 
by., possibly at the short bend about 3 fur. WSW. of 
Goldenlands Farm (OMi). 

Burh Bee Mr. Crawford takes to be the ridge on the 
W. by. S. of Bowden Farm (OMi). That is quite possible. 
But it is also possible that it was an intermittent stream 
which ran down the little valley which is close to the W. 

^ Mr. Crawford notes that there are man7 just what might be expected in a district 
old tracks in the neighbourhood, which is traversed by lines of ridgeway. 
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bjr. N. of Bowden Farm, about -J- m. due W. of Steep Green. 
This point must remain indeterminate until our knowledge 
of the vocabulary of the charters is far more precise than 
it is at present. 

WaMeah must have been near Ram Alley (OMi) ; 
and the Mearc Weg of 7 must have run N. from Ram Alley 
along the by. 

The landmarks 9, 10 and 11 are all landmarks of the 
Great Bedwyn charter, B.1213. Mr. Crawford has dis- 
covered the name Bitham in a 1786 map of Savernake^ 
Bitham Pond is in the forest touching Column Ride (OM6) 
1 m. from the W. edge of the forest. There has been 
considerable change in the boundaries hereabouts ; and, 
as Bidan Ham must have been near this pond, the by. 
of the charter must have passed through the forest along 
a line not now represented by any modern by. It is not 
possible to make any satisfactory conjecture as to the 
positions of Rodleah and Heathfeld Gael, though they are 
mentioned in the Great Bedwyn charter. 

It will be seen that this survey ends miles away from the 
point where it began. There is always the possibility 
that pages have been lost from the surviving copy of the 
charter. But in the present instance it is possible that the 
survey was not* further recorded because the lands E. of 
this Burbage grant were, like it, the property of Abingdon ; 
and it was not therefore necessary to define the limits 
between it and them. 



Two charters, of which one is certainly, and the other 
possibly, of the lands of Coombe Bissett (3 m. SW. 
of Salisbury), which lie S. of the River Ebble. 

B.1071. K.1232. 

RD. A.D. 961. 

Granted by king Eadgar to the thegn Brynsige. 

Hides. 5. 

Name : Eblesburna, 

Ident. K. Ebbesborne Wake, Wilts. B. Ebbesborne 
Wake, Wilts. 

The survey is of the AS. age. 

I. Aerest on thone Ealdan Withig : * First to the Old 
Willowtree.' 
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2. Thonne of, etc. on butan thone Ealdan Ham Stede : 
' Than from the Willowtree round the Old Homestead ' 
(i.e., a farm steading with a dwelling house attached to it). 

3. On tha Med Die : ' To the Mead Dyke.' 

4. Andlang there Die ut on Stret Ford : * Along the 
Dyke out to Street Ford.' (i.e., the ford of the made road). 

5. Thonne east andlang stre antes oth A elf redes Gemere : 
* Then east along stream as far as Alfred's Balk.' 

I have taken these landmarks all together because they 
refer to a more or less detached piece of the grant — evidently 
a piece of mead N. of the river. 

The topography is somewhat too minute for it to be 
traceable in detail at the present day. The old willow of 
I was where the Coombe Bissett E. by. leaves the Ebble 
on its way S., i.e. 1 m. almost due E. of the church. The 
Hamstede of 2 is not to be located with certainty; but 
it is probable that it stood on the N. side of the river, N. 
of the E. part of the village. 

The Mead Dyke must have run N. of, and probably 
parallel to the river, from the E. by. of Coombe Bissett 
to the Stretfordy which must be the place where the Roman 
road crosses the river on the W. by. of Stratford Tony. 
It would be contrary to the custom of the surveyors to 
speak of the land-unit of Stratford Tony merely as Stretford ; 
and therefore it cannot be assumed that landmark 4 means 
that the by. went as far as the E. by. of Stratford Tony 
and then stopped. Had that been the meaning of the 
surveyors they would have used some such expression as 
Straetfordinga Gemaere. It is probable therefore that the 
first four landmarks give the bounds of a narrow strip of 
mead which lay immed. N. of the river, and stretched from 
the E. by. of Coombe Bissett to the W. by. of Stratford Tony. 

Landmark 5 brings the by. back along the river to the 
E. by. of Coombe Bissett ; and Aelfredes Gemaere must 
have been on that by. running along it for some distance 
S. from the river. 

6. Thonne thonan suth on tha For Trthe easte wearde 
on thone Ealdan Weg : ^ Then south to the Projecting 
Piece of Ploughland on its east side to the Old Way.' 

The old way may have been along the line of the modern 
road which runs along the E. by. for f m. N. of Penings Farm 
(OMi). The by. meets it at Tottens Down Barn (OM6). 
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7. Thonne suth andlang Pathes on thone Hyndes Thyfel : 

* Then south along the Path to the (Hind's) Thicket.' 

8. O/, etc. sytb andlang Weges oth tha Greatan Die : 

* From the Thicket south along the Way as far as the Great 
Dyke.' 

The great dyke is Grim's Ditch (OMi) which forms 
the E. part of the S. by. of the parish. The old way seems 
from 7 to have gone down the E. by. as far as the dyke. 
The part of it S. of Penings Farm (OMi) has been diverted 
in modern times. 

9. Thonne west andlang Die of (read on) wthet (read 
thaei) Deofe Sled westeweard : ^ Then west along the Dyke 
to the west side of the Deep Slade.' 

The orientation is approximate. The by. runs WSW- 
along the dyke. 

The next landmark, lo, describes the by. as going N. ; 
and so the deep slade must have been at the southernmost 
point of the parish, about 400 yds. SSE. of Toyd Farm 
(OMi). 

10. Thonne north andlang there Ealdan Hlineh Rewe : 

* Then north along the Old Row (of trees) on the Lynches.' 
This is the S. part of the W. by. as far as the S. end of 
Stratford Tony parish, i fur. ENE. of Toyd Farm (OMi). 

11. Thonne north on thone Lytlan Stan Beorh : * Then 
north to the Little Stone Barrow.' 

The landmarks now begin to show some correspondence 
with those of the Stratford Tony charter K.655. This is 
the Stan Beorh of that charter. It seems to have stood at 
the S. end of Stratford Tony parish, i fur. ENE. of Toyd 
Farm (OMi). 

12. Of thaenty etc. north on gerihta oth Sueean Seylfe : 

* From the Barrow straight on north as far as Hedge- 
sparrow Ledge.' 

13. Thonne of^ etc. north ofer Gyfan Feld thweor^s ofer 
East Cumb on tha For Trthe westewerdne : * Then from 
Hedgesparrow Ledge over (Giver's ?). Open Country 
obUquely over East Combe to the west side of the 
Projecting Piece of Ploughland.' 

14. Thonne andlang there Ealdan Land Seeare oth 
Thorn Hline : * Then along the Old Boundary of the 
Ploughlands as far as the Lynch of the Thorntrees.' 

The Thorn Lynch is mentioned in the Stratford Tony 
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charter K.655. By comparison of the two charters it may 
be reckoned that it was on the W. by. on a steep slope 3 fur. 
S. of the Ebble. East Combe is probably the combe which 
the by. traverses at the point where the Grim's Dyke 
crosses it a little more than 500 yds. E. of Toyd Clump. 
The position of the ledge of 12 is not determinable by the 
map, but could probably be recognized on the actual 
ground. 

IS« Q/j etc. ealswa on Dinnes Hlinch : ^ Then always 
in the same direction to Dinn's Lynch.' 

This is also in the Stratford charter. It was probably 
where the by. turns a little NW. about i fur. N. of the 
last point. 

16. O/, etc. north ofer Moxes Dune : * From Dinn's 
Lynch over Muck Down.' 

This is the ridge end i-j- fur. S. of the river. 

17. O/, etc. north on Ebleshurnan : ' From Muck Down 
north to EbbePs Bourne.' 

This carries the W. by. to the river about 500 yds. 
E. of the E. edge of Stratford Tony village. 

18. Thonne andlang streames oth thone Ealdan Withig : 
* Then along stream as far as the Old Willow.' 

See I of this charter. 

A charter recording a grant of unknown site. 
B.1083, K.K.849, is a charter recording a grant at a place 
called Afene^ Avon. It is of 8 hides. Birch attributes it 
to an Avon in Wilts. The survey attached to it has no 
traceable connection with any of the lands of places of the 
name of Avon in the county. 



A charter of the lands of Patney, 4i m. ESE, of Devizes. 
B.1118. K.1245. 
RD. A.D. 963. 

A curious case in which king Eadgar * booked ' land to 
himself. ^ 

^ ThU teems to have been a legal process is shown by the note attached u heading 

hy yAadti a parcel of Folcland., the possession to this charter : * This is king Edgar's 

•of which could not be alienated by grant or charter of th: five hides at Patney to be 

testament even by the king, was converted his for his lifetime and thereafter (i.e. 

into Boclatid, which was not subject disposable by will), to give to whomsoever 

to such restrictions. That such was the he will." 
object of this particular case of booking 
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Hides. 5 . 

Name : Peattanig : Peatanig. 

Ident. K. Patney, Wilts. B. Patney, Wilts. 

The survey is almost certainly a copy of one of the Saxon 
age, and may itself belong to that period. 

Survey, 

1 . Aerest on Luling (read Lulinge) : * First to * Lul ' 
Brook.' 

The identity of this landmark is unmistakeable. The 
survey begins at the SE. comer of the parish ; and Lulinge) 
is the brook which forms the by. between Patney and 
Marden, about 2i fur. N. of Marden church. The ending 
-inge is one of those pre-Saxon terms signifying * stream * 
or * brook,' of which we have various examples in English 
nomenclature. In Berkshire we have the brook names 
Wanetinge (Wantage), Lakynge (Lockinge), and Gae(g)inge, 
(Ginge), all of which, though now village names, are 
names of brooks mentioned in the Saxon charters of Berks. 
The element Lul- in the present is probably also pre- 
Saxon. 

2. O/, etc. on Cratoan Mor : ' From ^ Lul ' Brook 
to Crow Marsh.' 

Comparison with the neighbouring landmarks shows 
this wet land to have been along the brook SE. and S. of 
Patney village. 

3. O/, etc. on Withig Maere : * From Crow Marsh 
to Willow Balk.' 

Probably at the westernmost bend of the parish by. a 
furlong S. of the railway. 

4. Upp of J etc. and lang Broces on Cnihta Bryc : * Up 
from the Balk along the Brook to Servants' Bridge.' 

Probably a bridge made by cnihts who held land in 
the N. part of the parish. The bridge was probably at 
the extreme N. point of the parish, where a modern road 
crosses a brook. The brook of this landmark is that which 
forms the N. part of the W. by of the parish. 

5. O/, etc. on Wanzuyl (read Won Wyl ?) : ^ From the 
Bridge to Winding Stream.' 

Wyl is used here in its rarer meaning of * stream.' It 
means usually a ^ spring.' It i& the brook which forms the 
N. by of the parish. 
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6. O/, etc. on Stoc Broc : * From the Stream to . . . ^ 
Brook.' 

This brook is that which forms the E. by. of the parish. 
It is now reckoned part of the main Avon. The brook 
derived its name from StoCy the old name of Beechingstoke. 

7. Andlang Braces on Merh Daene : * Along the Brook 
to Boundary Dean.* 

This is called Merc Dene in the Beechingstoke charter 
B.769. It was the dean in which the Avon flows along the 
N. by. of Marden, which derived its name from this dean. 
The point referred to here would be at the SE. corner of 
Patney parish, a furlong N. of Marden Mill (OMi). 

A charter wrongly attributed to Wiltshire. 

B.1124, K.I 249, records a grant made by king Eadgar 
to the monastery at Abingdon at the reputed date a.d. 963. 
Birch identifies it with a query with Easthealle (the form 
of the name in the charter), near Snap, Wilts. But, unless 
one of the landmarks, ut oththa sea^ * out as far as the sea,^ 
is wrong, this land referred to in the charter must be on 
the coast. 

It is probable that, if the name survives, it has taken 
the form of Asthall. The grant is, however, of only four 
hides ; and therefore the survival of the name of the 
locality is by no means assured. 

The puzzling feature of the grant to one who knows the 
lands of Abingdon is that it should be on the coast. 



Charter recording the grant of lands including the whole 
of Steeple Ashton, West Ashton, North Bradley, 
and Southwick, all about 4i m. SE. of Bradford- 
on-Avon. 

B.I 127. Not in K. 
RD. A.D. 964. 

Sets forth the king's tenure of the lands concerned. 
Hides ? (Numeral omitted ; but, on the evidence of 
Domesday, probably 40). 

t Xhit m»«niny of thif verf common serious objections. See Ekblom, PUct-^iam§$ 
AS. tenn Stoc is not really known. The «/ fFilts, p. 21. 
ittterpretatton * place fenced in ' is open to 
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Name : Ashtone : Ay stone. 

Ident. B. Steeple Ashton, Wilts. 

The survey is certainly not of the Saxon age ; and it 
may be doubted whether it goes back to any original of 
that age. The extant copy dates from about the time of 
Edward I (1272-1307). This is shown by the form of the 
name Hidpryn mor (see 23 of the survey). The form of 
the name of Ashton in the body of the document points to 
about the same date. 

Survey. 

1. Aerest on $emnit : * First to Semnit.' 

It may be expected that this name is somewhat cor- 
rupted in the extant text. But it is at any rate possible 
to identify it with the brook which, starting from the 
NE. comer of Steeple Ashton parish, 5 fur. due N. of the 
church, runs past Bleet (OMi) forming the E. part of the 
N. by. of the parish, and part of the S. by. of Semington. 
I think that there can be little doubt that this name is 
connected with the first element in the name Semington ; 
and perhaps is the same pre-Saxon root which appears 
in the river name Semene, the old form of the name of the 
river Sem in Semley parish (see Tisbury, charter, p. 93). 

2. O/, etc. on Kefle Wirtrim : Kefle is undoubtedly 
the neighbouring Keevil ; but what the name means I 
do not know. Wirtrim looks like a late form of AS. 
Wyrtruma^ * hillfoot.' That the landmark is somewhere 
on the long stretch of common by. between Steeple Ashton 
and Keevil is certain ; but I cannot say with certainty 
where on that by. it lies. On the general practice of AS. 
survey I should expect it to be at the great re-entering angle 
of the parish by. immed. ENE. of Steeple Ashton village. 

3. O/, etc. on Mileborne: * From the Hillfoot (?) 
to Mill Bourne.' 

This brook is mentioned in the Edington charter 
B.I 21 5. It is the brook which forms a portion of the N. 
part of the E. by. of the parish. 

3. And thanne on Fieltham : * And then to the (Ruined 
House ?).' 

This stood probably at the SE. corner of the parish, 
about 100 yds. S. of Dairyhouse Farm (OMi). 

4. Of than Hamme and lang Wereforersdone on Cran- 
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mere : * From the House along (Wayfarer's ?) Down to 
the Pond of the Herons/^ 

This is mentioned in the Edington charter B.1215, 
but under the name of Woresotesdoun^ where the first part 
of the name may be an unrecorded personal name. But 
there can be no certainty on the evidence of either of the 
charters as to what the name of this down really was. The 
down itself seems to have been the rising ground f m. E. 
of Dairyhouse Farm (OMi). 

Cranmere is also mentioned in the Edington charter. 
In the somewhat featureless region which the by. now 
traverses the determination of landmarks is difficult. But 
this pond was probably near the site of Newgrounds Farm 
(OMi). 

5. O/, etc. on Metoldes Wille : * From the Popd to 
(Matold's ?) Spring.' 2 

6. And thanne on Clenansticche : * And then to Clean 
Piece.' 

7. 0/, etc. on HassukesMor : * From the Piece to the 
Marsh where Coarse Grass grows.' 

8. 0/, etc. on Holenbrok : ^ From the Marsh to Holly 
(Hollow) Brook.' 

9. Thannen on Lechmere : * Then to the Leech Pond.' 

10. Thanne on RoJestan : * Then to the Stone of 
(either) the Cross (or) the Ride in the Wood.' 

This Rodestan is mentioned in a Perambulation of the 
hundred and parish of Westbury dating from 1575. From 
that it is clear that it stood on the road from West Ashton 
to Dunge, at the point where the S. by. of West Ashton 
makes a turn, and leaves that road to pass on WSW. 

Lechmere of 9 is mentioned in the Edington charter 
(B.1215). It is probable that it was where the S. by. 
of West Ashton and the by. of Edington part qompany, 
f m. S. of Crosswelldown Farm (OMi). 

Holenbrok of 8 is not distinguishable on the map, for 
OM6 fails to mark clearly the lines of watercourses which 
follow field boundaries. It was probably near Housecroft 
Farm (OMi). 



^ I have guessed that wereforer represents * No such personal name is recorded in 

an AS. toegfarende. But as the down is AS. ; but also there is no common term in 

near a brook were may represent the AS. toer^ AS. or ME. to which it bears the slightest 

' weir.' For bamm I read bam^ as in 3. resemblance. 
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Hassukesmar would be on the by. E. of that farm. 
The Sticche is not a landmark which would be distinguish- 
able at the present day. 

1 1 . O/, etc. on Bereburne : * From the Stone to the 
Bourne of the Woodland.' 

This carries the survey along the S. boundaries of 
West Ashton and North Bradley to the brook at Dursley, 
the Beerbourne of the Westbury perambulation (see 
above). 

12. Ofy etc. on Bis : ' From the Bourne to the (river) 
Biss.' 

The by. follows the Bereburn for 3 fur. and then meets 
the Biss 3 fur. NNW. of Dursley. 

13- Q/> etc. on Mealm : ^ From the river Biss to 
Mabn.' 

Malm is a friable kind of soil. The term is common 
in field-names. But, though I have translated mealm in 
this way, I strongly suspect that its identity of form with 
the Saxon term is accidental, and that it is a pre- Saxon 
river name applying to the upper part of the Biss, that now 
called Biss Brook. The by. follows the Biss Brook as far as 
Brook House, where another stream mentioned in the next 
landmark of the charter enters the Biss. 

14. Than on Alleburne : * Then to Alder (?) Bourne.' 
This is the stream which enters the Biss Brook by Brook 

House (OMi), after forming the SE. by. of Southwick 
parish. 

15. Thanen on Fromesetinga Hagen : * Then to the 
Deer Fence (Game Enclosure) of the Dwellers about 
Frome.' 

This brings the survey to the Somerset by. at the SW. 
corner of Southwick parish, f m. SSE. of Rudge (OMi). 
The Haga ran evidently along the W. by. of Southwick ; 
but how far N. it went cannot be said, for the next land- 
marks of the charter are not now determinable. But 
probably it went all the way along the more or less straight 
piece of by. which ends at the road from Southwick to 
Road. 

16. O/, etc. on Wuntfeld : * From the Game Enclosure 
to the Open Country of . . .' 

17. And thanen on Burgredes Rode: * And then to 
Burgred's Rood (Cross ?).' 
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1 8. O/, etc on Marcbrok : * From the Rood to 
Boundary Brook ' 

Reckoning from the landmarks which follow shows that 
this is the brook which forms the W. part of the N. by. of 
Southwick In the Bradford charter it is called Szvinbroch, 
* Swine Brook.' 

But it is noticeable that i6 and 17 do not mention the 
river Frome which at the present day forms the N. part 
of the W. by. of Southwick. It looks as if there had been 
some rearrangement of boundary in this part, perhaps at 
the time at which Road Common was enclosed. I suspect 
Wuntfeld to be an error for Wunkfeld^ and to be a mediaeval 
form of Winkfield, the neighbouring parish. 

19. And thanen on Lambrok : * And then to Lamb 
Brook.' 

I suspect that the name was AS. Lam^broCj ^ clay 
brook.' 

OM6 does not show whether there is any brook along 
the N. by. of North Bradley, though that by. has the wavy 
character of one following a brook. If it does, then that is 
Lam(b)brok of the charter. If not, then the brook is that 
which passes along the N. by. of Southwick N. ^nd NE. 
of the village. 

20. And thanen on Haranmere : * And then to Hare 
Pond.' 

This was probably in the neighbourhood of Drynham 
(OMi) on the N. by. of North Bradley. 

21. And thanen on Leofede Hagan on Bis : * And 
then to the (Pleasant ?) Deer Fence (Game Enclosure) 
to (the river) Biss.' 

This brings the survey to where the N. by. of North 
Bradley meets the Biss river f m. SW. of Blackball 
Bridge (OMi). The Haga seems to have been on the 
river. 

22. Of Bis on Tihhenforde : * From the Biss to Tibba's 
Ford.' 

The by. passes N. down the Biss for about f m. and then 
runs NW. to Paxcroft Brook (OMi). The ford was 
probably where it meets the brook, i fur. N. of the western- 
most end of Green Lane Wood (OMi). 

The passage down the Biss seems to be assumed ; and 
the language implies that the ford was not on the Biss. 
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23. An thanne on Hulprynmor : ^ And then to . . . 
Marshal 

This was probably where the by. after following Paxcrof t 
Brook (OMi) leaves that brook at the point where the road 
running SE. from Hilperton crosses it. Again the passage 
along the brook is not mentioned. But it will be noticed 
that the compiler of this survey does not, as a surveyor of 
AS. times is wont to do, mention the passage of the by. 
along a stream. 

24. And thanne on Hapeldure HiUe : ^ And then to 
Appletree Hill.' 

This is evidently the hill marked 146 ft. on 0M6, 
about 2i fur. N. of Green Lane Wood. 

25. Of thare HuUe on Markbrok eft on Semnit : ^ From 
the Hill to Boundary Brook once more on Semnit.' 

Markbrook and Semnit seem to be the same. See i. 

Charter recording a grant of the lands of Great Bedwyn, 
Grafton and Burbage, and part, or perhaps, the whole 
of the lands of Brimslade and Cadley. 

B.1213. K.1266. 

RD. A D. 968. 

Granted by king Eadgar to the monastery at Abingdon. 

Hides. 72. 

Name : Bedewinde : Bedeuuindan. 

Ident. K. Bedwin, Wilts. B. Bedwin, Wilts. 

The survey is of the Saxon age. It is remarkable for 
the use of * zoith ' where ^ on^ or ^ to^ are used in other 
surveys. The peculiarity is not due to any custom of 
expression in the cartulary of Abingdon. It was probably 
an idiosyncrasy of the person who made the survey. 

Survey. 

I. A er est ft am Bedeuuindan to Hat an Graf an northe- 
uueardan up aet thaere Dices Geate aet Harandene : * First 
from Bedwyn (stream) to Hare Grove ^ on its north side 
up at the Dyke's Gate at Hare Dean.' 

^ Hulpxyn is the first element in the name ^ Grafy * grove/ is of the strong declension^ 

of the adjoining parish of Hilperton in the But weak endings are sometimes attached 
Ncmna VilUtntm of the reign of Edward I. to strong nouns in the charters. 
In Domesdaj the name appears as 
Helprinton, or Helperinton. In Henry 
VIII's reign it is Hilprynton. 
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Bedewinda is the name of the stream which runs through 
the Bedwyns. The survey starts from the point where th^ 
E. by. of Great Bedwyn, running S., leaves the stream 
about f m. NE. of the centre of the village. If, as the 
language implies, the Hare Grove, the Dyke's Gate, and 
Hare Dean are all one landmark then they are all at or near 
the point where the Wansdyke impinges on the by. about 
500 yds. NNW. of Folly Farm (OMi) in Shalboume on 
the N. edge of Round Copse (0M6), which must be on 
the site of Hare's Grove. Hare's Dean is mentioned in the 
Little Bedwyn charter (B.225). It was the valley which 
runs S. down this part of the E. by of Great Bedwyn. 
The name of Harding Farm farther S. in the dean is prob- 
ably derived from the old name. 

2. Thonne forth be Wurt Walan thaer se Haga ut cymtb : 
* Then forth by the Foot of the Slope where the Deer 
Fence (Game Enclosure) comes out.' 

3. Be thaniy etc to Paedes Path : * By the Foot of the 
Slope to (Paed's ?) Path.' 

4. Thonone with Helmes Treowes : * Then on over 
against Helm's Tree.' 

5. 7honne on Aembrihtes Geat : * Then to Ambriht's 
Gate.' 

6. Thonne with Staet (read Straet) Gaetes : * Then 
over against Street Gate (the Gate at the Made Road).^ 

We now come to a landmark the position of which is 
clearly determinable. This gate must have been where the 
Roman road crosses the by. 3 fur. SE. of the village of 
Marten. 

The Wurtwala of 2 must be the slope on the E. side of 
Harandenu in the neighbourhood of Harding Farm (OMi). 
Paedes Path was possibly on the line of one of the two roads 
which cross one another 3 fur. SW. of Marymear Farm 
(OMi). The road which passes that farm is certainly 
an old way. In the Shalbourne TA. it is called Harrow 
Way. At the farm it is going SW. ; but at the crossroads 
above mentioned it turns SSE. towards the great ridgeway 
at the top of the down to the S. Its course along a minor 
watershed shows it to have been a branch ridgeway. Land- 
marks 4 and 5 are not of a nature which makes it probable 
that they would be distinguishable at the present day ; 
but they must of course have been on the E. by. between 
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the crossroad near Maiymear Farm and the Roman road. 
They were probably at the bends in the by. ; and therefore 
Ambriht's gate was very Ukely at the bend which the by. 
makes about 3 fur. due E. of the point where the Roman 
road crosses the by. 

7. Thonne on Hundan Dene neothezvearde : * Then to 
Dog's Dean at its lower end.' 

The dean is the well-marked valley which runs SW. 
from where the by. crosses the Roman road. The by. 
enters it at its lower end. 

8. Thone with Hoces Byrgels : ^ Then over against 
Hoe's Burial-place.' 

Though, as far as I am aware, there is no surviving sign 
of this landmark, it is pretty certain that it was at the very 
marked re-entering angle of the E. by. 3 fur. SE. of Wex- 
combe village. 

9. Thonne on Htoitan Hlinces : * Then to the White 
Lynch.' 

10. Thonon on Abban Crundel : * Then to Abba's 
Quarry.' 

I do not think that there can be much doubt that the 
white lynch is the Sceorran Hlinc of the CoUingbourne 
charter B.635, and that it was at the SE. corner of Grafton 
parish about ^ m. due W. of Scot's Poor. The position 
of Abba's quarry must be reckoned when the landmarks 
which follow have been taken into consideration. 

1 1 . Thonon on tha Szoelgende : * Then to the (Abyss ?) 
Sinkhole (?).' (i.e., a place where water sinks into the 
ground.) 

12. Thonan on Penderes Clif foreuueard : ' Then to 
the face of Pender's Steep Slope.' 

13. And on Waeluueg : * And to Welshman's Way.' 

14. Thonne with thaere Eorth Byrig : * Then over 
against the Earthen Camp.' 

This camp is mentioned also in the Burbage charter, 
B.1067, ^^^ ^^ ^^^ CoUingbourne charter, B.635, where 
it is called Guthredes burh. These references determine 
its position absolutely as having been at the SW. corner 
of Burbage parish about 3 fur. E. of the tumulus called 
Godsbury (OMi), of which the name is derived from 
that Guthred who gave his name also to the camp. Mr. 
Crawford has discovered the traces of the camp, though 
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they are not marked on the Ordnance map. It appears 
to have been quite small and insignificant. 

All the above landmarks are mentioned in either the 
CoUingbourne or the Burbage charter, in the former in 
a reverse order. 

Bedwyn charter. CoUingbourne charter. Burbage charter 
White Lynch. Boundary Lynch. 

lebyng (sic) Crundel. 
Swelgende. 
Blerian Hyll. 
Pendes Clif. 

Weale Weg. 
Guthredes burh. Eorth burh. ^ 



Abban Crundel. 
Swelgende. 

Pendres Clif. 

Waeluueg. 

Eorthburh. 



These landmarks must be determined by reference to 
the Blerian Hyll of the CoUingbourne charter. That almost 
certainly, I take it, must be the high land now known as 
Grafton Down (OMi). I fancy Penderes Clif is the W. slope 
of this hill, down which the by. runs direct, not obliquely, 
which accounts for the foreweard of the landmark. ^ The 
Waeluueg seems from the Burbage charter to be the road 
or track which comes down the E. by. of Burbage parish, 
a road which this by. crosses about 4 ni« W. of the place 
where it crosses the railway. As to the crundel and the 
swelgende aU that can be said is that they must have been on 
the E. part of the S. by. of Grafton somewhere between 
Scot's Poor and Grafton Down {Blerian byll).^ 



^ I have somewhat revised the views 
expressed in scries i of these charters with 
regard to this part of the CoUingbourne 
by. 

' Cf . the use of foreweard in the Donhead 
charter, B.970, landmark 11, and note, 

* I differ from Mr. Crawford's identifi- 
cations of the landmarks along this part 
of the by. for various reasons, (i) I do not 
think that his identification of the Wetdeweg 
can be reconciled with the language of the 
Burbage survey. (2) The peculiarity of 
that survey is that the by. given extends 
only along those bounds of Burbage which 
do not coincide with the bounds of the 
Abingdon lands which lie E. of it \ and the 
coincidence of by. ends at the S£. not the 
SW. comer of the parish of Burbage. 
(3) Foreweard merely implies that a line of 
by. meets some landmark full in the face, 



and, in the case of a c/f'/, as the use in the 
Donhead charter shows, this may be either 
at the top or the bottom of the face of the 
slope; in other words it merely implies 
that the line of by. runs directly up or down 
the slope. (4) Mr. Crawford implies the 
difficulty of the CoUingbourne charter. 
On that point I agree with lum. But, 
whatever uncertainty there may be about 
some of the landmarks of that charter, 
and even if it may be doubted whether it 
included the whole of Collingboume 
Kingston — an uncertain doubt, inasmuch 
as the charter is of a large area, 30 hides — 
yet there is really very little reason to doubt 
that one of the bounds of the grant made 
in that charter went along the present N. by. 
of Collingboume, and therefore the first 
point at which the Great Bedwyn and the 
Collingboume surveys begin to coincide is 
probably at the S£. comer of Grafton. 
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The sites of the next four landmarks are discussed with 
reference to the Burbage charter (p. 62). 

15. T bonne with Byr Baeces : * Then over against the 
Intermittent Stream of the Camp.' 

Probably in the little valley on the Burbage by. about 
3. fur. NW. of Steep Green (see Burbage, 5, p. 63). 

16. Thonne with Ig Felda : * Then over against the 
Open Lands of the Island.' 

On the Burbage by. by Ram Alley (OMi). (See 
Burbage, 8, p. 63). 

17. T bonne with By dan Hammes : * Then over against 
Bvda's Enclosures.' 

Near Bitham Pond (see Burbage, 9, p. 63). 

1 8. Thonne with Rodleage Meres : ' Then over against 
Rod Lea Pond.' 

19. Thonne to Sael Gaete : * Then to the Gate of 
(the Sallow Tree ?).' 

20. Thonne to Braecdene Geate : * Then to the Gate 
of the Dean (of the Breach ?).' ^ 

21. Then to Waelles Maere : ' Then to Wael's Balk.' 

22. Thonne to Gemot Leage eastwearde : * Then to the 
east side of Moot (Meeting) Lea.' 

In these last few landmarks the survey is following a 
by. which has vanished from the modern map. Mr. 
Crawford has attempted to reconstruct it in his paper on 
this charter, but I do not myself think that reconstruction 
is possible even on the data which he has collected. A 
Saxon boundary which runs through a post-Conquest 
forest, as this part of the Bedwyn by. does, is always diffi- 
cult to recover, for the probable reason that in post-. 
Conquest times the area ceased to be populated, and old 
names came to be forgotten. 

23. Thonne ut to Bradan Leage thaer Cuthhardes Paeth 
ut ligth : * Then out to Broad Lea where Cuthard's Path 
comes out.' 

This lea is mentioned in the Little Bedwyn charter, 
B.225. It was on the site of Birch Copse (OMi). 

24. Thonne on Baggan Geat : * Then to Bagga's 
Gate.' 

Also in Little Bedwyn charter. The gate was probably 

^ I am not certain of the meaning of the conmion field-name ' breach/ which 
brase ; but I fancy that it is the origin of means land broken up for arable. 
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where the by. crosses the interval between Bedwyn Common 
and Birch Copse (OMi). 

25. Thonne on Heath Feld Geat : * Then to the Gate 
of the Open Heath.' 

Also in Little Bedwyn charter. Possibly on the NW. 
edge of the wood called Bedwyn Common (OMi). 

26. Thonne on thone Hleadreadan (read Readhleafart) 
Beam : * Then to the Red-leafed Tree.' 

This must have been about at the summit of the ridge 
on which is Bedwyn Common (OMi). 

27. Thonne on Harmmes Dene Geat : (I suspect that the 
proper reading is Hraemnes). ' Then to Raven's Dean 
Gate.' 

This is undoubtedly the valley which runs up the E. 
side of Bedwyn Common. 

28. Thonne on Hors Heal Gaet : ' Then to the Gate 
at Horse Hollow.' 

Upper Horsehall preserves the name of this hollow. 
The gate cannot have been far from the W. edge of Chisbury 
Wood (OMi). 

29. Ut on Beocces Heal : ' Out to Beoc's (?) Hollow.' 
This is undoubtedly the hollow in Chisbury Wood 

(OMi) about i m. SW. of Chisbury Camp (OMi). 

30. Thanon to Beduuindan : See i of this charter. 



Charter recording the grant of the lands of Edington, 
and, probably, of East Coulston, 3i m. ENE. of 
Westbury. 

B.1215. K.544. 

RD. A.D. 968. 

Granted by king Eadgar to the nunnery at Romsey, 

Hants. 
Hidage not stated. 

Name : Edyndon : (evidently late) Edington, 
Ident. K. ? B. Edington, Wilts. 
The survey is of post-Saxon date. 

Survey. 

I . Brest on Mulbourne Ewelmen : * First to the (great) 
Springs of Mill Bourne.' 

The lower part of this stream is mentioned in the 
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Steeple Ashton charter, B 1127 The springs are about 
i m. ESE. of the village of Bratton. In a 1575 peram- 
bulation of the hundred of Westbury they are called 
Ewelm. ^ 

2. O/, etc, on than Farde : * From the Springs to the 
Ford.' 

The ford was no doubt where the Edington- Westbury 
road crosses the brook flowing from the springs on the 
E. edge of Bratton village. 

3. O/, etc. on Lechemere : * From the Ford to Leech 
Pond.' 

This pond is mentioned in the Steeple Ashton charter, 
B.I 1 27. 

It is almost certain that it stood at the point where the 
boundaries of Edington, Steeple Ashton, and Bratton meet, 
about f m. S. of Crosswelldown Farm (OMi). 

4. O/, etc. naht fur Cranmere : * From Leech Pond 
(not far from I) Heron Pond.' 

This pond is also mentioned in the Steeple Ashton 
charter. The country traversed by the N. by. of Edington 
is somewhat featureless ; and old landmarks are not easy 
to determine. But this pond must have been somewhere 
near Newgrounds Farm (OMi). 

5 . O/, etc. on Woresotesdoune : * From the Pond to 
(Woresot's ?) Down.' 

Despite the difference of name, this is almost certainly 
the Wereforersdone of the Steeple Ashton charter. [Possibly 
Worefotesdoune by confusion of * f ' and * s '] It is the 
rising ground on which Newgrounds Farm stands (OMi). 

6. And andelang Milebourne on Rodendich : ' And along 
Mill Bourne to (Rood ?) Dyke.' 

This part of the bourne is mentioned in the Steeple 
Ashton charter. It is the stream running N. from Dairy- 
house Farm (OMi) past Ashton Mill Farm (OMi) to the 
NW. corner of the parish, ^ m. NE. of the latter farm. 
The modern by. does not follow the stream the whole way ; 
but the ancient one apparently did so. The Rodendich 
ran along the N. by. of Edington past New Hurst Farm 
(OMi), forming the whole of the N. by. of the grant. 
It is probable that, for reasons to be mentioned later, it 
also formed the very short N. by. of East Coulston. 

^ Atwidm implies a spring of laige volume. 
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7. O/, etc. on Rendburne : * From the Dyke to . . ^ 
Bourne.' 

8. On Hegweige : * To the High Way.' ^ 

9. O/, etc. (?« Moderancumbe : * From the High Way 
to (Mother's ?) Combe.' 

10. Thanen on Tmmanedene : ^ Then to Ymma's 
(or Imma's) Dean.' 

11. Of thare Dune (read Dene) on Redestan : ^ From 
the Dean to Red Stone.' 

12. Thanen nath fur Bodelusburgge : ' Then (not far 
from ?) . . . Barrow.' 

There is no doubt whatever that this series of landmarks 
from the Rendburne onwards takes the survey the whole 
way along the E. by. of the grant. Nor can there be any 
doubt that Bodelus Barrow is the Bowls Barrow of the 
modern map (OMi). But this barrow stands nearly 
5 fur. E. of the present SE. corner of Edington parish ; 
therefore the old by. in this part differed from the modern 
E. by. of Edington. 

It will be seen that the present E. by. of Edington, 
when it its course S. it reaches a point f m. due W. of 
Wadman's Coppice (0M6) and 7 fur. NNE. of Ladywell 
Barn (OMi), turns due E. along the S. by. of Coulston. 
I am inclined to think that the old by. did not make this 
turn, but went on in a straight line to Bowls Barrow 
(OMi), crossing the road which runs due E. to the N. end 
of Imber village where a stone, probably an old boundary 
stone, is marked on 0M6. This stone is on the direct 
line between the present bend in the by. and Bowls Barrow 
But I have also reason to think that it is only the part of 
this by. S. of the Imber road which is concerned with this 
charter ; for it seems more probable from the landmarks 
that the by. passed, not along the E. by. of Edington, but 
along the E. by. of East Coulston. This is not certain ; 
but the balance of probability is in favour of such an 
assumption. 

It is now necessary to turn back to the N. part of the 
E. by. of the grant. In the first place a stream of some 

* Rend may perhaps represent AS. rand, • Here * high ' is probably used in iu 

edge. But I suspect that there is an error literal sense, 
in the MS., and that the word really 
represents either hreod^ * reed/ or read, ' red.' 
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size flows down the N. part of the E. by. of East Coulston. 
But OM6 seems to indicate a small stream flowing down 
the N. part of the E. by. of Edington. So the Rendburne 
of 7 may be either of those. The high way is undoubtedly 
the ridgeway which runs along the crown of the down S. 
of the village of East Coulston. The E. boundaries of 
Coulston and of Edington cross it on Coulston Hill 
(OMi).i 

Moderan Cumb is undoubtedly the great combe at the 
head of which stands Coulston ffill Farm (OMi). The 
two boundaries both traverse it ; but the Coulston by. 
runs more or less along the bottom of it, whereas the other 
only passes across two side valleys of it. 

Tmmanedenu of lo is the dean running E. to the N. 
end of Imber village, the name of which is plainly connected 
with that of the dean. At Wadman's Coppice (OM6) 
the line of the E. by. of Coulston is taken up at the present 
day by that of the E. by. of Edington ; but it is probable 
that the Coulston by. extended formerly S. to what is now 
the SE. corner of Edington parish in Tmmanedenu about 
f m. E. by N. of Ladywell Barn (OMi). 

I fancy that the Redestan of ii was where the stone is 
marked on OM6, on the present by. of Edington about 
i m. E. by N. of Ladywell Barn. From here the old by. 
went S. straight to Bowls Barrow. 

13- Q/i ^tc. on Agile sham : * From the Barrow to 
Aegel's House.' 

14. Thannen on Lusthorn : * Then to (Louse ?) Thorn- 
tree.' 

15. O/, etc. on LullyngestTowe : * From the Thorntree 
to Lulling's Tree.' 

16. fhannene on Higedune : * Then to Hay Down.' 

17. O/, etc. on Rugeburwe : * From Hay Down to 
Rough Barrow.' 

18. Thanen on Padecanstan : ' Then to Padeca's 
Stone.' 

19. Of than Stone on Milebume Etvilmen : ' From the 
Stone to Mill Bourne Springs.' 

Rugeberwe of 17 is the Rowborough of the 1575 peram- 
bulation of the hundred of Westbury. It is the tumulus 

^ For this road see Arcb. Journ, vol. Ixxv, 1918, road 45, p. 96. 
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(0M6) on the W. by. of Edington, f m. NW. of South 
Down Farm (OMi). 

The PacUcanstan of i8 is called Padcanston in the same 
perambulation ; and its name also survives in part in that 
of Patcombe Etill, | m. S. by E. Edington village (OMi). 
The stone seems to survive at the angle which the by. 
makes on that hill. 

The landmarks 13-16 are not of a nature such that they 
might be expected to be traceable at the present day. 
But Lulling's Tree was probably at the SW. comer of the 

Earish ; and Hay Down may be represented by the Summer 
)own of the present day. 
This survey is one of a very unusual type. The frequent 
reference to some pre-existing gemaere rather than to 
landmarks formed by natural features shows that it is late 
in origin. Probably these boundaries to which reference 
is made were already recorded in the cartulary of the 
monastery. 



Charter recording the grant of a parcel of land in 
Bemerton, t m. E. of Wilton. 

B.1216. K.543. 

RD. A.D. 968. 

Granted by king Eadgar to the nunnery at Wilton. 
Hides. 2. 
Name : none. 

Ident. K. None ; B. Between the rivers Avon and 
WUey, Wats. 

The survey is either itself of a date very shortly after 
the Conquest, or at any rate goes back to an original of that 
date. It would be impossible to determine the site of this 
very small grant, did not certain of its landmarks corres- 
pond to landmarks in the South Newton charter B. 782. 

Survey. 

I. A ere St of tham Oter Holan on Hi Ford : * First from 
the Otter Hole to Hay Ford.' 

The otter hole is mentioned in the South Newton 
charter, B.782. It was at the SW. corner of South Newton 
parish, about 150 yds. W. of Wilton station. The hay ford. 
must have been on some former backwater of the Wylye 
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between the last point and the place where the N. by. 
of Bemerton crosses the LSWR. branch line, a backwater 
which was very likely diverted when the railway was made. 

2. O/, etc. on thaene Wotan Hlinc : * From the Ford 
to the (Bent ?) Lynch.' ^ 

This is the Eald Hlinc^ * Old Lynch,' of the South 
Newton charter. It seems to have been where the by. 
makes a bend NW. about 3 fur. NE. of Wilton station. 

3. ^ barton up andlang Trih Landes on tha Ealdan Die : 
* Then up along the Ploughed Land to the Old Dyke.' 

This dyke is mentioned in the South Newton charter. 
It ran along the Bemerton by. on either side of the point 
where the line of the Roman road crosses it. 

4. Andlang Die on thaene Stapol : * Along the Dyke 
to the Pole.' 

This is the stone pole of the South Newton charter. 
It stood probably where the Salisbury road crosses the 
by. a long furlong W. of Hill Farm (OMi). 

5. Ofy etc. on Aitendene ufwerde : * From the Pole to 
Aetta's Dean from above.' ^ 

This dean is mentioned in the South Newton charter. 
It is the small valley which runs up from the Avon towards 
Hill Farm (OMi) 

6. O/, etc. innan Avene : ' From the Dean to the near 
side of the Avon.' 

The by, runs down to the Avon at a point about f m. 
due S. of Little Durnford House. 

7. On thaene Greatan Hline : * To the Great Lynch.' 
This may be part of the last landmark. If so, the lynch 

was on the slope going down to the Avon. But I rather 
think that the survey means to imply that the by. has turned 
away again from the river, as it does after going about a 
furlong down it ; and that the lynch was on the present 
by. between the river and Hill Farm (OMi). 

8. Thonan on Morth Crundel : * Then to Murder 
Quarry (or Chalkpit).' 

This must have been on or near the site of lEll Farm 

^ I have read to^gan for tootan^ because that the uie of ufeaeard here Ulustratei in 
I cannot transbte Uie latter. fTo blinc is a striking way the manner in which the 
quite a common landmark in the charters. various terms in -weard are to be inter- 
preted in the charters. I mention this 

* I may note for the benefit of those who because their use is not so clearly illustrated 
may hereafter try to solve these old surveys in many instanc'.s. 
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(OMi). Probably it was at the bend in the present by. 
I fur. SSE. of the farm. 

9. O/, etc. on thone Bradan Herpath : * From Murder 
Quarry to the Broad Highway.' 

This is the Salisbury road. The charter by. now 
leaves the modern by. and crosses this road i fur. due S. 
of Hill Farm. 1 

10. Thanon andlanges thaes Smalan Weges in on if? 
Trth Land : * Then along the Narrow Way to the Ploughed 
Land.' 

No sign of the narrow way survives. But it must have 
run WSW. from the SaUsbury road parallel with the N. 
by. of Bemerton, and about i* fur. S. of it. 

11. 7haet on thaene Theod Herpath : * Then to the 
People's ffighway.' 

This is probably the road from Lower Woodford to 
Wilton,^ which this by. would cross at the N. end of the 
little triangular wood (OMi) called Pit Folly (0M6). 

\2. On thaene Chelc Pyt : ' To the Chalkpit.' 

Possibly the name of the little copse above-mentioned 
is reminiscent of this old chalkpit. 

13- Q/i etc. andlanges thaere Die aet thaene Ellen 
Styb : * From the Pit along the Dyke at the Stump of the 
Elder-tree.' 

This must have run in a SW. direction from Pit Folly 
towards the Wylye. 

14. Of J etc. on Wilig : * From the Stump to the 
Wylye.' 

Probably the by. reached the river once more about 
li fur. S. of Wilton station. 

Note added : — 

An cyrche and ane mylne and her gebyriath of thaere 
gemaenan maede xvi aecyras : * A church and a mill ; and 
sixteen shares of the common mead belong to this grant.' 

This ought to imply that there were sixteen holders in 
this two hides of land. Aecer is not here used in its 
technical sense as appUed to mead, where it is employed 
to denote the shares in a mead which has been divided up 
in severalty. Here the mead is said expressly to be held in 
common. 

* For description of this road sec Arch, * For this road sec Arcb. Journ, vol. Irxv, 

Jiutn, vol. Ixxv, 1918, road 39, p. 93. 1918, road 49, p. 99. 
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Charter recording the grant of a parcel of land in 
what appears to be the south part of Stratford- 
sub-castle, i-j- m. N. of Salisbury, 

B.1286. K.572. 

RD. A.D. 972. 

Granted by king Eadgar to the thegn Winstan. 

Hides, 4. 

Name : Auene : Afene. 

Ident. K. Avon River ; B. Avon, Wilts. 

The survey is of the Saxon age. 

Survey. 

1. Aerest of Afene on tha Ealdan Burhdic on thaene Weg : 
* First from the Avon to the Old Camp Ditch to the Way.' 
The probable starting-point of the survey is on the Avon 
at Stratford Bridge (OMi). The by. seems to run from 
here due E. to the N. ditch of Old Sarum, the E aid Burhdic 
of the charter. The zveg was possibly on the line of the 
bridle road which comes from the NNW., and passes along 
just outside the NE. side of Old Sarum. 

2. Ofer thaene Weg east swa Wulfsige hit gemaersode 
oth hit cymth to thaem Wege the scaet fram Hambres Burub 
to Aethelware Byrig : * Over the Way along the Boundary 
Wulfsig laid down till it comes to the Way which runs from 
(Hamber's ?) Camp (Amesbury) to the Camp of the Noble 
Folk.' 

The road is without doubt the Amesbury-Salisbury road 
which the by. must have crossed at Gun End of Base (OMi), 
or thereabouts. 

Aethelwara Burh is either Salisbury or Old Sarum, 
probably the latter, for Salisbury seems to have been 
definitely called Searoburh in AS. times, though that name 
was derived from the camp at Old Sarum. It is possible 
that there are other references to Aethelware Burh in early 
literature ; but I have not been able to find them. The 
name may have been given to the remains of Old Sarum 
owing to their impressive character. 

3. Oth hit cymth to tham Wege the scaet eastan fram 
Winterhurnan West : ' Till it comes to the Way which runa 
westward from Winterbourne on the east.* 

The text is difficult to interpret at this part ; but this 
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is, I think, the way in which the landmarks should be 
divided, and the meaning of this particular one. 

The road referred to is the Roman road from Ford on 
the Winterbourne to Old Sarum. It is probable that the 
by. crossed it about ^ m. E. of Old Sarum. 

4. To BiUan Cutnbe : ^ To Billa's Combe.' 

The by. of the grant followed in all probability the 
S. part of the present E. by. of Stratford. Billa's Combe 
was probably the combe S. and SE. of Paul's Dene (OMi). 

5. To thaem Ealdan Wuduforda : * To the Old Ford 
of the Wood.' 

This must have been at the SE. comer of Stratford 
parish on the Avon ; unless, which is only too possible 
in the neighbourhood of a town, some modification of 
boundary has been made here. 

6. Thonan up on midne stream oth hit cymth eft forn- 
angean tha Ealdan Burhdic : * Then up midstream till it 
comes again over against the Old Camp Ditch.' 

This brings the survey back to its starting point. 



Charter of the lands of Rodbourne, now part of the 
parish of St. Paul Malmesbury Without. 

K.632. 

RD. A.D. 982. 

Grant by king Aethelred to Malmesbury monastery. 

Hides, 10. 

Name : Reodburna : Rodbourne. * Reed Bourne.' 

Ident. K. Rodburn, Wilts. 

The survey is of the post-Conquest age probably ; 
but the forms of words suggest that it was made not long 
after the Conquest. The descriptive text being in Latin, 
only the AS. proper names will be reproduced here. 

Survey. 

I . First from the place called Reed Bourne {Rodbourne) 
as far as Fair Thorn (Fegeran T borne). ^ 

The Reed bourne is the large stream which flows 
through the S. part of the parish, forming for about ^ m. 
part of the S. by. It enters the Avon at Great Somerford. 
where the survey starts on this stream is rather uncertain ; 
but possibly the fair thorn stood where the stream begins 
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to form the by. i.e. at a point about i m. SE. of Rodbourne 
House (OMi). 

2. ' And from the Thorn straight over the Streamlet 
(Rithe) through Short Lea (Sceorte Leye)^ 

The Rith was probably some very little stream running 
to the Reed bourne about the point where the Startley- 
Malmesbury road crosses the S. by. Short Lea was 

Erobably on the by. NW. of Grove Farm in Great 
omerford (OMi). 

3. And so over (or ^ by ') the Crossroads {}a Torches) 
as far as Sand Way (Sandweye).^ 

The crossroads were probably where the modern roads 
meet 3 -J- fur. W. of Grove Farm (OMi). The sand way 
may have been along the Une of the track which runs 
SSE. down the by. from these crossroads. 

4. * And from that Way to Short Grove (Sceorte Graue).* 
This grove was possibly somewhere near the angle of 

the by. at Seagry Wood (OMi). 

5. * And by Short Grove to the Withybed (le 
Witbybedde): 

TTie survey is now beginning to traverse the old by. 
between Rodbourne and Corston. It is known from the 
Malmesbury registers that Corston was a separate property 
from Rodbourne. From the Brokenborough charter, the 
survey of which also traverses this by., is it clear that the 
Corston by. came somewhere near Startley, and that 
must have been somewhere near, though not necessarily 
at, Seagry Wood (OMi). The Rodbourne by. must have 
turned NW. at this point ; and it is probable that the 
withybed was on the Reed bourne (Rodburna) to the SE. 
of Bincombe Wood (OMi). 

6. * And from there to the Heathen Burial-place 
(le Hethene Bury els vel Buriwelle).^ 

From the neighbouring landmarks we can only guess 
that this burial-place was somewhere between Bincombe 
Wood (OMi) and the S. by. 

7. * And so over . . . Down (Rolidone).^ 

Rolidone is almost certainly the hill on which Bincombe 
Wood (OMi) stands. The by. probably passed through 
the site of the wood. Perhaps the name Rowden Wood 
(0M6) in the S. by. i m. S. of Bincombe Wood is, in part 
at any rate, a survival of the name of the down. 
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8. * And from that hill as far as the Bed of Flags 
(Yellow Iris) {le Leuer Bedde) on • • . Down {Beuedane).^ 

My strong suspicion is that either Kemble in copying 
the MS., or perhaps the original copyist of the charter, 
has written Beuedone for Benedoney * Bean Down.' The 
Bincombe of Bincombe Wood (OMi) was evidently the 
hollow between this down and Rolidoney and the name 
Bincombe, judging from the analogy of other names con- 
taining the same elements, (is probably derived from an 
AS. Bean-cumby * Bean Combe.' Benedane is certainly 
the hill about 3 fur. NE. of Bincombe Wood, now divided 
from it by the railway. 

9. * Ajid from there to {CoresbroU).^ 

This is almost certainly not the proper form of the 
name of this brook, which is the Corsa Broc of the Broken- 
borough charter ; though I am unable to say what that 
name means, it is possibly pre-Sazon. The modern 
name of the brook. Gauze Brook, is a rationalised form 
of the ancient one. Part of its name survives in that of 
Corston village. It is evident from the survey that this 
brook formed the N. by. of Rodbourne from a point 
somewhere about f m. W. of where the Startley- 
Malmesbury road crosses it to the Avon. 

10. ' And along (Coresbrok) to the Avon {Auene).^ 
The brook enters the Avon about i m. NE. of Rod- 
bourne Rail Farm (OMi). 

11. ' And along the Avon to Waterfowl Pool {Henne 
PoU). 

This must have been on the Avon at the SE. comer 
of the present parish, 5 fur. SE. of Angrove Farm (OMi). 

12. * And from Waterfowl Pool to the Reed Bourne 
{Rithe Burne): 

Rithe is obviously miswritten for Reod, The reference 
is to the lower course of the Rodbourne. 

13. * And thence to the place first mentioned, namely 
Fair Thorn {Fegeram 7 home). ^ 

See I. 

Charter of the lands of East Tisbury, West Tisbury and 

Wardour. 
K.641. 
RD. A.D. 984. 
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Granted by king Aethelred to Shaftesbury monastery. 

Hides. 20. 

Name : aet Tissfbiriy aet Tissfburi. 

The survey may be of very late pre-Conquest, or very 
early post-Conquest date. ^ 

1. Jrest the Cigel Marc scheth on Nodre : * First 
where . . . ^ Boundary abuts on (the river) Nadder.* 

As a fact the Chilmark by. does not abut on the Nadder 
But the difficulty is solved by the last landmark of the 
survey, which reads ' Cigel Marc Broc^ In this first land- 
mark the word broc has evidently been omitted by the 
copyist. The brook is that which runs from Chilmark 
down the E. by. of East Tisbury to a point on the Nadder 
about i m. SSE. of Ley Farm (OMi) in Teffont. 

2. Andlang Stremes oth Gofesdene : * Along the stream 
to Gof s Dean.' 

The Tisbury by. runs up the Nadder for a little more 
than i m. to Sutton Mandeville Mill (OMi). It then 
runs W. up a small valley, which is the dean here mentioned. 

3. Thannn to there Tzvichenen : ' Then to the Place 
where the Roads meet.' 

This was at the angle in the by about i m. S. of Sutton 
Row (OMi) where Lagpond Lane (0M6) meets the road 
running N. to Lower Chicksgrove (OMi). 

4. Of J etc. on Wilburge Imare on thane Grene Wei : 
* From the Crossroads to Wilburh's Balk to the Green Way.' 
This way is mentioned in the Swallowcliffe charter. The 
cross reference shows it to have been along the line of the 
lane or cart-track which bounds Swallowcliffe Wood (OMi) 
on the N. 

5. On Wermundes Trew : * To Wermund's Tree.' 



^ It if not possible to say how far the modi- 
tications in the forms of terms had developed 
in Anglo-Saxon of the age just preceding 
the Conquest. The forms used in this 
•unrej are certainly later than those used 
in other surveys of professedly the same date. 
But it is possible that antiquarianism in 
form became customary with the compilers 
of charters, and that the forms of words 
used in a certain survey may be those of a 
preceding age, and not of that to which the 
tnrvey belongs. I am not referring to 
manifest copies of pre-existing surveys, 
but to surveys which were originally written 



in language which was already antique at 
the time at which they were made. It is 
not therefore to be assumed with safety in 
the present instance that, because the forms 
of words in this survey are obviously later 
than those in other surveys of the same 
reputed date, the survey is of later date than 
they are. The one surveyor may have 
deliberately adopted antique form^, the 
other have used the forms of his own day. 

' Cigel Marc is undoubtedly Chilmark, 
but the first element of the name seems to be 
pre-Saxon. 
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Perhaps to be taken as part of the last landmark. Also 
mentioned in the SwallowcliflFe charter. Must have stood 
on the by. at the NW. corner of SwallowcliflFe Wood (OMi). 

6. O/, etc. adun richt inne the Imaie : Imade is 
impossible, but is explained by the Mithon of the next 
landmark ; and so I translate it. It is probably mis- 
written for Imuthe. > 

* From Wermund's Tree down straight to the Place 
where the Streams meet.' 

This was on the SE. by. of Wardour where a stream 
crosses it and is met by another stream, about li fur. SW. 
of the edge of SwallowcUfle Wood. Here was the 
Muthfordy ' ford at the meeting of the streams,* of the 
SwallowcUffe charter. 

J. Of thane Mithon anlang stremes on thane Ealde 
Wdefofde on thare Grene Wei on nethe Heuedstokes : * From 
the Place where the Streams meet along the stream to the 
Old Ford at the Wood to the Green Way to beneath the 
Headstakes.* 

The stream is the brook which comes up from the S. 
to Muthford along the Wardour boundary. Wood Ford 
is mentioned in the SwallowcliflPe charter. It was where 
the road running WNW. from the village of SwallowcliflFe 
crosses the Wardour by. The green way must have been 
along the line of the road which runs along the Wardour 
by. just E. of Squalls Farm (OMi). The headstakes must 
have been at the bend of the by. f m. S. of that farm. 

8. O/, etc. forth he Twelf Aceron that it comet to 
Wealwege : * From the Headstakes on by the Twelve Acres 
(strips of plough-land) till it comes to Wall (or possibly 
Welshmen's) Way.' 

Curiously enough the name Twelve Acres survives 
in that of Twelve Acre Copse, the large wood S. and SW. 
of Squalls Farm (OMi). The Weahueg was the road 
which, coming up from the SSE. meets the Wardour by. 
at the S. end of the above copse. 

9. Thanen to Higwege : * Then to the Hay Way.' 

10. Thannen to Wdesfloda : * Then to the Great Inter- 
mittent Stream of the Wood.' 

11. Thanne to Suthames Forde anlange Hegereawe 
that it comet to Nodre : * Then to South House Ford 
along the Row of Trees till it comes to (the river) Nadder.' 
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The survey reaches the Nadder where the Wardour 
by. meets it 3i fur. SW. of Wardour Castle. The S. by. 
of Wardour passes through the park along the bottom of 
a valley in which no permanent stream is marked in 0M6. 
The intermittent stream of the charter must have run at 
intervals of time down this valley. The hedgerow was 
probably along the short stretch of by. just after the angle 
which the by. makes just before reaching the Nadder. 
The line of the Hay Way does not survive ; but it was 
very likely along that part of the by. which runs from 
ENE. to WSW. i m. N. of the old castle of Wardour (OMi)- 

1 2. Ardang Nodre on Semene : * Along the Nadder to 
the Sem.' 

The by. runs N. to meet the Sem river about 3 fur. 
S. by E. of West Hatch (OMi). 

13. Anlang Semene to Rodelee : Rodelee would suggest 
Hreodleahj * Lea of Reeds.' But in the Semley charter 
it is called Radleah, which suggests * red lea.' 

* Along the Sem to Red Lea.' 

The S. by. of West Tisbury goes up the Sem for the 
better part of two miles. Rodelee must have been where 
it leaves that river i m. due N. of Semley village. 

14. Thanen on there Htviten Mercs (read Mersc) : 
' Then to the White Marsh.' 

15. Thannen on Mapeldere Hille : * Then to Maple- 
tree Hill.' 

16. Thannen on tha Stigele : * Then to the Stile.' 

1 7. Thannen on Sapcumbe : * Then to the Combe of 
Spruce Firs.'^ 

18. Thannen f order west on Cures Rigt: * Then on 
west to Cur's (?) Ridge.' 

19. Thanne cyrder it north on Poles Leage : * Then it 
turns N. to the Lea of the Pool.' 

At this point 19 the by. turns N. up the W. by. of West 
Tisbury. Therefore points 14-18 must have been on the 
S. by. of that parish W. of the place where the by. leaves 
the Sem. That means that the landmarks come very 
thickly, and, consequently, that they are not easy to 
determine. 

The white marsh must have been close to the river. 

^ I prefer an original Saippe-cumb to Saep-cumb as being more probable. 
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I suspect that Mapletree Hill is the hill on which Tokens 
Cottages (0M6) stand, and the Sapcumb is the hollow S. 
of it. The ridge of i8 is probably that i m. E. of Abbey's 
Wood, (OMi) of which Mapletree Hill was the extremity. 
The position of Poles Leah can be best determined when 
the next landmark has been taken. 

20. Thannen on Mare Broc : * Then to Boundary 
Brook.' 

This is the brook which crosses the by. at Kinghay 
(OMi). So Poles Leah was between this and the west 
angle of the parish. Lower and Upper Leigh Farms 
(OMi) in East Knoyle probably owe their names to it. 

21. Thanen on Withig Broch : ' Then to Willow Brook.' 
This is the brook which crosses the by. about li fur. 

ENE. of Summerleaze Farm (OMi). 

22. Thanen on Sidinic Mor : ' Then to . . . Marsh.' ^ 
This marsh must have been just N. of Withig Broc. 

23. Thannen forth on Cnugel Lege and on Hiclesham : 
* Then on to Knoyle Lea and Hicol's House.' 

These must have been at the NW. corner of the parish, 
about i m. due W. of Ruddlemoor (OMi). 

24. Jhannen on Me arc Wei : * Then to Boundary Way.' 
This is the road or track on the W. part of the N. by. 

of West Tisbury parish. ^ 

25. O/, etc. anlang Hrigces to Inpedeforde : * From 
the Way along the Ridge to . . . Ford.' 

The ridge runs SE. from Ruddlemoor (OMi), and the 
by. runs along it for some distance. The ford was where 
the N. by. and a road (see above) crossed the brook which 
issues from the lake of Fonthill Abbey (OMi) and runs 
ESE. near Higher Lawn Farm (OMi). 

26. Anlang Weges that it cumet to Funtgeal on thone 
Herpoth : * Along the Way till it comes to ... of the 
Spring to the Highway.' 

Funtgealy whatever be the meaning of the second element 
of the name, is the original name of Fonthill. The weg 

^ What Sidinic means I do not know. a number of stream names ending with 

But if there it a small stream flowing from ic. The termination itself is not translate 

the N. down the boundary to Witbig Broc^ able on any AS. basis, and is therefore, like 

which is suggested by a slight bend in the so many elements in stream names, pre- 

joo ft. contour on the by. N. of Witbig Saxon. 

Broc^ then I have little doubt that it is * For description of this road see Ancient 

the old name of that stream. In the AS. Highways of Wilts in Arcb. Journ, vol. lxx\% 

charter* of Worcestershire there are quite 1918, road68, p. no. 
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was along the line of the road which runs along the SE. 
and E. edge of the park of Fonthill Abbey. The herepath 
was almost certainly along the line of the road from Fonthill 
Gifford to Tisbury. 

26. Thannen to Gificancumbe : * Then to (Gifica's ?) 
Combe.' 

This may be the valley in which Fonthill Lake now lies. 

The determination of the next few points is rendered 
uncertain by the making of the lake, and the formation 
of the grounds of Fonthill House (OMi). 

27. Anlang Cumbe to Stan Weie : * Along the Combe 
to Stone Way.' 

28. Anlang Hrygges to there Litlen Lege : * Along the 
Ridge to the Little Lea.' 

29. Thannen on Leo/riches Imare : * Then to Leofric's 
Balk.' 

30. Forth be Gemare eft on Funtal of (read on) Fintes 
(read Finces) Hrigce : * On by the Balk again to (Fonthill) 
to Finch's Ridge.' 

It must be concluded from the reference to Funtal 
in 30 that the by. has not yet left the course of the stream 
which flowed down the valley where Fonthill Lake now 
lies. Fintes Hrycg is undoubtedly the ridge which gives 
its name to the hamlet of Ridge (OMi) in Chilmark, along 
which the N. by. runs for more than half a mile. The 
hrycg of 28 must be the ridge which projects eastwards 
3 fur. S. of Fonthill House (OMi). The little lea was 
probably on the site of the lake. The line of the stone 
way may be that of the road which runs due N. through 
the grounds of Fonthill House (OMi) ; but, of course, the 
making of those grounds would probably lead to the 
diversion of old ways or tracks. 

3 1 . Anlang Hrigces to Alfgares Imare : ^ Along the 
Ridge to Alf gar's Balk.' 

32. Forther be his Imare oth Heuedstoccas : ' On by 
his Balk to the Headstakes.' 

33. Tharun to Cigelmerc Broce : ' Then to Chilmark 
Brook.' 

34. Anlang stremes eft on Nodre : * Along stream once 
more to the Nadder.' 

The landmarks on the E. part of the N. by. of East 
Tisbury are few. It is probable that they were at bends 
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in the by. Alf gates Gemaere began probably at the angle 
at the NW. comer of Lady Down. It extended to the 
headstakes, which stood probably at the bend where the 
road over Lady Down (OMi) to Chilmark cuts the N. by. 
Their position is suggested by the name Stockley, applied 
to the small wood on the W. side of this road about 100 
yds. N. of the by. 

Points 33 and 34 are sufficiently explained in reference 
to point I . 



A charter of that part of Stratford Tony which lies 
south of the Roman road. 

K.655. 

RD. A.D. 986. 

Granted by king Aethelred to Aelfgar. 

Hides. 5. 

Name : aet Eblesburnan. 

Idem. K. Ebbesborne, Wilts. 

The survey is probably of the late Saxon age. 

Survey. 

1. Aerest on thone Welig : * First to the Willow tree.' 
The survey is of that very exceptional kind which goes 

against the clock. 

The willow stood at the point where the W. by. of the 
parish of Stratford leaves the river to run S., about i fur. 
ENE. of the church. 

2. O/, etc. on thone Witan weg : * From the Willow 
to the White Way.' 

The White Way must have been along the Kne of the 
road which impinges on the W. by. about ^ m. SSE. of 
the church, and runs S. along the by. from that point. 

3. O/, etc. on thon Hassuc upp an Hrofan Hricge : 
* From the Way to the Coarse Grass up on Roof Ridge.' 

This is the ridge of which Throope Hill (OMi) is the 
summit. It is mentioned in various charters ; B.862, 
391, 863, 690, 27. 

4. 0/, etc. on Dolemannes Beorh : * From Roof Ridge 
to Doleman's Barrow.' 

The barrow has vanished ; but it was probably just E. 
of the summit of Throope Hill (OMi). 
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5. O/, etc. on tha Greatan Die : * From the Barrow 
to the Great Dyke.' 

This is Grim's Ditch which the W. by. crosses at Toyd 
Clump (OMi). It is mentioned in the charters cited above. 

6. O/, etc. on Stanbeorch : * From the Dyke to Stone 
Barrow.' 

This must have been at the extreme S. end of the parish, 
close to Toyd Farm (OMi). 

7. O/, etc. on thaet Hlaew et Hrichwege : ^ From the 
Barrow to the Low (tumulus) at the Ridgeway.' 

The survey has now turned N. up the E. by. The 
low must have been where the ridgeway crosses the by. 
about f m. ENE. of New Farm (OMi). 

8. O/, etc. on tha Witan Die : ' From the Ridgeway 
to the White Dyke.' 

This must have been on the E. by. about 5 fur. due E. 
of the summit of Throope Hill (OMi). 

9. O/, etc. on Thornhlineh : ' From the Dyke to the 
Lynch where the Thorntrees grow.' 

This lynch is mentioned in the charter B.1071 ; and 
the cross reference shows it to have been on the E. by. 
a little more than 3 fur. S. of the Ebble. 

10. Thanone on Dynes Hlineh : ^ Then to Dyne's 
Lynch.' 

This again is mentioned in B.1071. It was perhaps 
a furlong N. of the last. 

11. O/, etc. on the at Seade Clif: * From the Lynch 
to the . . • Steep Slope.' 

This must have been on the E. by. about a furlong 
S. of the Ebble. 

12. O/, etc. on Eblesbuman : * From the Slope to 
Ebblesbourne.' 

The by. meets the Ebble about 3 fur. E. of the church 
at Stratford Tony. 

1 3- Q/> etc. on tha S treat : ' From the Bourne to the 
Street (made road).' 

This takes the survey N. of the Ebble to where the E. 
by. meets the Roman road, the * street.' 

14. Andlanges Streat on Stretford : * Along the Street 
to Street Ford.' 

The by. runs SW. down the Roman road to where that 
crosses the Ebble just W. of the village. 
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Charter recording the grant of the lands of Westwood, 

li m. SSW. of Bradford-on-Avon. 
K.658. 

RD. A.D. 987. 

Granted by king Aethelred to Leofwine. 
Hides. 3. 
Name : Westwuda. 
Ident. K. Westwood, Hants. 

The charter seems to date from the Saxon age. Its 
spelling is noticeable for the use of M for E, a usage very 
common in the Winchester group of charters, but unusual 
in the charters of Wiltshire. 

Survey, 

This syndon tha landgemaero to Westwuda and to Cissan- 
hammae : ' These are the boundaries of West Wood and 
Cissa's Croft.' 

There are attached to the grant three small parcels of 
land in Farleigh Hungerford on the opposite side of the 
Frome river. Cissanhamm is probably the name of the 
locality in which these lay. Its site is not determinable. 
See also landmark 2. 

1 . Aerest on Stanford : This is the modern Stowf ord 
(OMi) at the SW. corner of the nxodern parish. It is 
unusual for an AS. Stanford to produce a modern Stowf ord* 
But there is another instance of this in Wilts, for Stoford 
in South Newton, about 3 m. NNW. of Wilton, is the 
Stanford of the South Newton charter (Wilton charters : 
Monasticon 11, p. 323). 

2. Of Stanforda andlang streamaes on Igford : * From 
Stone Ford along stream to Island Ford.' 

The by. of the grant passes down the Frome to Iford 
(OMi), the Igford of the charter. It is clear that the 
land E. of the Frome which is now in Farleigh Hungerford 
was at the time of the grant in Westwood. This may be 
the Cissanhamm of the title of the charter. 

3. O/, etc. on Baerae Haehge : * From Island Ford 
to the Hedge of the Woodland.' 

Baerej which gives us the not uncommon place-name 
Bere, was certainly used of woodland, but of what special 
kind I have not as yet been able to determine. 

From Iford the by. leaves the Frome and runs along a 
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wooded slope between the Frome and the Avon. This 
woodland is the modem representative of the Baere of the 
charter. 

4. Andlang Haegaes on Afonae : * Along the Hedge 
to the Avon.' 

The by. meets the Avon about 3 fur. ESE. of the village 
of Freshford. 

5. Up hoe straeamae on Windaerlaeh Maed : * Up by 
stream to . . . Lea Mead.' 

I suspect that the name of this mead is connected with 
the name of Winsley, the parish immed. N. of Westwood. 
But the name of that place in Testa de Nevill is Wineslegy 
and in Nomina Villarum is Wynesley^ both pointing to an 
AS. JVines Leahy ' Win's Lea.' So perhaps the name may 
be derived from AS. windan^ * to twist,' and refer to its 
being on a curve of the Avon. The lea must have been 
on the S. bank of the Avon immed. W. of Avoncliffe (OMi). ^ 

6. Of thaerae Maed east onbutan Cading Laegae on 
Hramaes Hangran : * From the Mead east round the Lea 
of the Cadings to Ravens' Hanging Wood.' 

There is no doubt that tjiis wood was on the site of 
the present Becky Addy Wood,^ the large wood immed. 
E. of Avoncliflfe (OMi). 

Cading Leah was probably the low ground between the 
wood and the river. 

7. O/, etc. suth to thaere Straet on tha Greatan^ Hlytvan : 
^ From the Hanging Wood south to the Street (made road) 
to the Great Shelter (or Refuge).' 

It is quite certain that the E. by. of Westwood has been 
completely modified in times later than this grant. The 
modem by. shows that it follows the balks of plough- 
lands. But the fact that the parish of Westwooa at the 
time of the grant contained only three hides shows quite 
clearly that there was comparatively little cultivation in 
the area at that time. Probably there was much woodland. 
(See the next landmark). The conversion of such land 

^ Mr. Lister of Westvrood Manor tells ' In Kemble's copy this word is written 

me that the name Vi^derleaze survives Sireatan, But Prof. Mawer in reference 

In this part of the parish. to the original MS. discovered it to be 

^ The following is so manifestly a guess greatan. The late Mr. Henrj Bradley 

that I consign it to the obscurity of a note. conjectured this emendation before it was 

Is Becky Addy Wood a much diluted beace actually proved. 
cading toudu ? 
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into arable would be certain to make adjustments of the 
by. necessary ; and, although the present E. by. does very 
probably follow the general line of the by. of the time 
of the grant, it cannot be assumed that the correspondence 
is more than general. 

The straet is the road from Bradford to Winkfield 
Common (OMi). The present by. comes within a hundred 
yards of it, but does not actually impinge on the line of the 
modern road. I am inclined to think that that is due to 
modification of the by. rather than to modification in the 
line of the road. This piece of road is part of that great 
ridgeway which may be traced for more than 40 miles along 
the western border of Wilts. ^ The use of straet in this 
charter implies that it was one of those ridgeways which 
had been romanised, i.e. ' made ' in parts, in Romano- 
British times. It is noticeable that from the point where 
the by. of this grant impinged upon it, which must have 
been about the NE. corner of the grounds of Midway 
Manor (OMi), it has a straight course for li miles. 

What the * shelter ' or * refuge * was we can hardly say. 

8. O/, etc. suth onbutan Faers Scagan on tha Die thaet 
hit cymth to thaere Rodae : * From the shelter round . . . 
Shaw (small wood) to the Dyke till it comes to the Rood.* 

These landmarks must have been on the by. SE. of the 
village of Westwood. There is no woodland there now; 
but as a perambulation of the forest of Selwood made so 
late as 1620 shows, the parish was even then only two miles 
outside the N. edge of the forest ; and in earlier times 
the forest must have been far more extensive. Old docu- 
ments show that there was a ploughland near Stowford 
called Fresshawe, Freshawe, and Fursehagh. 

9. Thanon on Crawan Ac : * Then to Crow's Oak.' 
This must have stood somewhere between Stowford 

and Midway Manor (OMi). 

10. 0/, etc. aeft on Stanford : * From the Oak again to 
Stone Ford.' See i. 

(Note added) Thonnae licgeath tha threo gyrda on 
ethaere haealfne fromae aetfaearnlaeagae on gemaenum landae: 

^ For description of this road see Atcb. of the charters makes it quite clear that 

Joum. voL luv, 1 918, road 79, p. 115. the ' romanisation ' or 'making' of parts 

When I wrote this description of the road of the great pre>Roman tracks was fre- 

t had not discovered that the present charter quently carried out in Roman times, 
was a Wiltshire charter. The evidence 
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* Then there lie three roods on the other side of the Frome 
at Fern Lea (Farleigh Hungerford) on the common plough 
land.' 



Charter relating to the lands of Monkton Farleigh, 
South Wraxall, Atworth, Limpley Stoke, Winsley, 
Bradford-on-Avon, Westwood, and Winkfield. 

K.706 (Not in Birch.) 

RD. A.D. lOOI. 

Granted by king Aethelred to the refectory at Bradford 
but to be under control of the monastery at 
Shaftesbury. 

Hidage not stated. In Domesday 42 hides. 

Name : aet Bradeforda. 

Ident. K. Bradford, Dorset. 

The survey is of a date long posterior to the reputed date 
of the charter. It is certainly post-Conquest, and may 
have been drawn up a century later than the Conquest* 
The transcription of the survey in Kemble differs in places 
from that in Dugdale's Monasticon. Words in brackets 
show the variants in Dugdale. 

Survey. 

1. Aerest of Seuen Pirien on there Heretvai the schet 
suthward withuten {Witrinton^ an impossible reading) 
AccesUgle : * First from the Seven Peart rees to the Highway 
which runs south outside Oak Lea.' 

The survey ends on the S. by. of Atworth near Great 
Chalfield ; and therefore the early landmarks are probably 
on the S. by. of that parish. I think that the seven pear- 
trees were at the bend of the by. i fur. SE. of Little 
Chalfield ; and that the highway is now represented by 
the road running S. from that point to Holt village. 

2. Wurth (^hurh) ut Wrindes Holt : * Right through 
(Wrind's ?) Copse.' 

3. And swa anlang Herewines (Hereth Nes) to A elf wines 
Hlipgate : * And so along ... to Aelfwin's Gate of the 
(Deerleap ?).' 

4. Fram^ etc. forth be is Landschare inne Auene : ^ From 
the Gate by (his ?) Boundary to the near side of the Avon.' 
This brings the by. to the Avon where the E. by. of 
Bradford Without meets that river at the N. end of Great 
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Bradford Wood (OMi). Landmarks 2, 3 and 4 must be 
on the Bradford and Atworth boundaries between Little 
Chalfield and the Avon. Probably the holt of 2 was on 
the S. by. of Atworth ; the indistinguishable landmark 
of 3 at the point where the Bradford, Holt and Atworth 
boundaries meet about i m. W. of Little Chalfield ; and 
the hlipgate and the landschare on the E. by. of Bradford 
between Bradford Leigh (OMi) and the Avon. 

5. Swa forth be streme inne Byssi : * So forth by the 
stream to (the river) Biss.' 

The by. follows the Avon S. to where the Biss joins it 
3 fur. N. by W. of Lady Down Farm (OMi). 

6. Swa uppe Bissy on Wret : ' So op the Biss to the 
Wret." 

Wret is the brook which joins the Biss at Trowle Bridge 
(OMi), and forms parts of the modern E. by. of Bradford 
S. of that point. It is perhaps just possible that the name 
may represent the AS. wraethy * wreathy,' or perhaps may 
be connected with the kindred root of the ME. writhen^ 

* writhe,* with a reference to its twisting course ; but it 
is more probable that the name is pre-Saxon. In the reign 
of Edward I (see the Steeple Ashton charter, p. 74), the 
upper part of this brook was probably callea Lambrok. 
It is evident that the by. between Trowbridge and Bradford 
in this part has been modified since the charter was made. 
And the modern by. shows by its form that the land added 
to Trowbridge was arable. 

7. Swa onlonghes Wret that it comet to Brisnodes Land- 
schare : * So along the Wret till it comes to Brisnod's 
Boundary.' 

It may be taken for certain that this was at the S. point 
of Bradford parish, -J- m. W. of Upper Studley (OMi). 

8. Forth be his Landschare inne Swinbroch : * Forth 
by his Boundary to Swine Brook.' 

This is the brook which forms the S. by. of Winkfield 
parish. 3 fur. S. of Winkfield village is Swansbrook Farm 
(OMi). The text of this charter in this part of it is so 
doubtful that it is uncertain whether the real name of the 
brook was Swanesbroc, * Herdsman's Brook,' or Swinbroc 

* Swine Brook.' 

9. Forth be Broke inne Pumberig : * On by the Brook 
to . . . Island.' 
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Whatever Pumberig may mean, it is almost certain 
that the name is represented on the map of the present 
day by that of Pomeroy Wood (OMi) on the Frome river 
in the W. part of Winkfield. It is also clear that it was 
in the SW. comer of Winkfield parish. 

10. Ut thurh Pumberig inne TefUford : * Out through 
. . . Island to . . . Ford.' 

Tefle is untranslateable. The name is evidently 
intended to be an old form of Tellisford, the name of the 
village on the opposite side of the Frome. 

11. Forth mid streme that it cumet to Aelfwerdes 
Landimare at Wutenham : * Forth mid-stream till it comes 
to the Aelfwerd's Plough-land Balk at (White ?) House.' 

The Westwood charter K.658, throws some hght on 
this part of the survey. It is there made clear that that 
part of Farleigh Hungerford which hes E. of the Frome was 
at the time of the Westwood grant part of Westwood. 
Thus the by. went continuously up the Frome as far as 
Iford (OMi). So Aelfwerd's balk must have been on the 
by. just after it leaves the river at Iford. 

12. Thannes of Wigewen Broke forth be Leof wines Imare 
innen Auene : * Then from . . . Brook on by Leofwin's 
Balk to the Avon.' 

Leofwine is doubtless the person to whom Westwood 
was granted by the Westwood charter K.658. His gemaere 
would run along the present by. of Westwood from near 
Iford to the point where the by. reaches the Avon, about 
3 fur. ESE. of Freshford village. 

13. Forth be Auene that it cumet to Ferseford : * On 
by the Avon till it comes to Fresh Ford.' 

The name of the ford survives in that of the village of 
Freshford, which is close to the junction of the Avon and 
the Frome. The modern by. passes for somewhat more 
than 300 yds, down the Avon before arriving at the junction, 
near which the ford must have been. 

14. Thes Abbotes Imare innen Mitford : ' . . . the 
Abbot's Balk to '' Mouth " Ford.' 

There are some words missing at the beginning of this 
landmark. Mitford is the modem Midford (OMi) at the 
extreme W. end of the parish of Limpley Stoke. AS. 
mutha is a common element in the names of places near 
the junction of two rivers. Cf. inter alia^ Mitton, near 
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Tewkesbury, at the junction of the Avon and the Severn. 
Here the reference is to the junction of Cam brook and 
Midford brook. 

15. O/, etc. gyet he thes Abbotes Imare eft into Auene : 
* From the Ford it goes by the Abbot's Boundary once 
more to the Avon.' 

This carries the by. from Midford along the N. by. of 
Limpley Stoke back to the Avon 5 fur. ENE. of Water 
House (OMi). 

16. %wo in ther be Auene that it cumet eft to thes Abbotes 
Imare to Werleghe : * So there by the Avon till it comes 
again to the Abbot's Boundary to (Weir ?) Lea.' 

The modern by. passes up the Avon, and then turns 
ESE. to Conkwell (OMi) at the S. end of Warleigh Wood, 
in the name of which survives the Werlegh of the charter. 
The Abbotes Imare must have been between the river 
and Conkwell. 

17. Szua be thes Abbotes Imare to A elf gar es Imare at 
Farnleghe : * So by the Abbot's Boundary to Aelfgar's 
Boundary at Fern Lea.' 

This carries the survey right N. to the W. by of 
Monkton Farleigh, the Farnlegh of the charter. 

18. Forth be is Imare oth that it cumet to thes Kinges 
Imare at Heselberi : * On by his boundary till it comes to 
the King's Boundary at the Camp of the Hazel-trees.' 

The name Hazelbury House (OMi) survives in Box 
parish. It is evident that the by. passed along the Wansdyke 
the N. by. of Monkton Farleigh. The Kinges Imare was 
probably at the NE. comer of that parish 3 fur. SW. of 
Wormwood Farm (OMi). 

19. Forth be, etc. that it cumet to A elf gores Imare at 
Attenwrthe : ' On by the King's Boundary till it comes to 
Aelfgar's Boundary at Aetta's Farm.' 

This must have been on the N. by. of Atworth, probably 
in what is now Neston Park (OMi). 

20. Forth be is Imare that it cumet to Leofwines Landi- 
mare at Coseham : ' On by his Boundary till it comes to 
the Balk of Leofwin's Ploughland at . . . House.' 

The reference to Corsham, the parish N. of Atworth, 
shows that this landmark was ako on the N. by. of Atworth, 
probably at the NE. corner of the parish about 5 fur. NE., 
ofPurlpit(OMi). 
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21. O/, etc. to thes Aldremannes Imare at Witlege: 

* From the Balk to the EarPs Boundary at White Lea.^ 

This was, as the reference to Whitley shows, on the 
E. by. of Atworth opposite Whitley village (OMi). 

22. Forth be, etc. that it comet to Aelfwiges Imare at 
Broctune to thanne Wude the ierath into Broctune : * Forth 
by the Boundary till it comes to Aelfwig's Boundary at 
Brook Farm, to the Wood which belongs to Brook Farm.' 

Broctun is Broughton Giiford (OMi). The landmark 
must have been on the S. part of the E. by. of Atworth* 

23. Eft at Seuen Pirien : ' Once more at the Seven 
Peartrees.' 

See I. 

24. Forth be Aelfnothes Imare innen Aethelwines Imare 
at Chaldfelde : * On by Aethelnoth's Boundary to 
Aethelwin's Boundary at (Cold ?) Field (i.e. Open Country). 

25. Of his Imare innen A elf wines Imare the Horderes : 

* From his Boundary to Aelfwin's (the Treasurer's ?) 
Boundary.' 

26. Forth be his Imare innen Aelphwines Imare at 
Broctune : ' On by his Boundary to Aelphwin's Boundary 
at Brook Farm.' 

This last part of the survey is somewhat puzzling 
because landmark 23 brings the survey back to its starting- 
point ; and then follow three more landmarks. It is of 
course possible that landmark 23 has been inserted in a 
wrong place. But what is more probable is that landmarks 
24-26 are on the bounds of a piece of mead attached to the 
main grant. It is probable that this mead was the SE» 
part of Atworth parish, situated by the stream which forms 
the S. by. of that parish. If that is so, then the main survey 
ran along a Hne cutting off the SE. part of the parish, 
a line running from some point somewhere towards the 
S. end of the E. by. of Atworth to Little Chalfield (OMi), 
near which the seven peartrees stood. It is quite in accord 
with the pracuce of surveys in the charters to tack on to 
the end of a main survey the survey of some appendage 
to the main grant without giving in the text any sign of 
the break in the landmarks. Furthermore, in the present 
case landmarks 24-26 accord with a boundary which 
doubled back from Little Chalfield along the E. part 
of the S. by, of Atworth to Great Chalfield (OMi), the 
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Chaldfeld of 24 ; and then up the Broughton Giiford 
(and Atworth) by. the Broctun of 26. 



Charter wrongly attributed to Sevenhampton, 5 m. 
NE. of Swindon. 

The charter K.767, which records a grant at 
Seofonhaematun has been attributed to the Wiltshire 
Sevenhampton. The survey attached to it does not show 
any connection with the place. I should be inclined to 
look for the grant at Sevenhampton in Gloucestershire. 



Charter of the lands of Manningford Abbots, 2 m. SW. 
of Pewsey. 

From the Liber de Hida. 

Grant by king Aethelred to the New monastery at 

Winchester at the reputed date a.d. 987. 
Hides : 10. 
Name : Manyngfarde. 

Survey. 

1. * On the east side of the Ford on the Mannings 
(Maningafarda). The ford was evidently where the road 
in Manningford Bruce coming from the S. crosses the 
Avon. 

2. * To the Heatjiy Ridgeway (Hethihtan Hrycweg).'^ 
This is the road last mentioned at the point where about 

i-j- fur. N. of the river it forms for a short distance the 
W. by. of Manningford Abbots. ^ 

3. ' To the Slade (Slaed): 

4. * North along the Slade.' 

5. ' To the Narrow Path (Smalan Path).' 

6. * To . . . Slade (Waere Slaede).' 

7. * To the Stonepit on the Hill {Hidlan Geroundely 
read Crundel).' 

8. * To Herdsmen's Barrow (Szvanabeorb).' 

9. * East along the Way (Weges). 

10. * On the east side of the Narrow Green (Path ?) 
{Smalan Granan Paeth (?).' 

^ For a description of this road lee Ancient Highways of f^iltsbin, Arch, Joitm. 

▼ol. IxxT, X91S, road 37, p. 91. 
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11. 'To the Broad Way ' (Bradan JVege): 

12. * West along the Way.' 

13. * To the Narrow Way (Smalan fVege).^ 

14. ' To Boundary Ford on the west side of the ford 
(Myrceford).^ 

This is the Mearc Ford of the Pewsey charter. 

The road over the ford must have followed a line some- 
what E. of the line of the road which now crosses the Avon 
a few yards W. of where the E. by. of Manningford Abbots 
crosses the river. 

All the landmarks so far are on the Manningford Abbots 
by. N. of the Avon. The slade of 3 and 4 was a wooded 
hollow on the W. by. somewhere S. of the railway. 

The landmarks 5-8 must also have been on this W. by. 
N. of the last point. At 9 the survey turns E. i.e. along 
the N. by. of the parish ; and the way there mentioned 
must have been on the line of the road from Pewsey to 
Woodborough, which now forms the N. by. of the parish. 
The broad way of 11 may possibly be the road which cuts 
the last mentioned road at the NE. angle of the parish, the 
Haethiht Hrycgweg of 2. The orientation of 12 is im- 
possible, and is probably a copyist's error. The landmark 
13, the narrow way, may have been on the line of the road 
which runs down the E. by. just N. of the river. 

15. * To the Dyke {Die) to the Corner Headland of a 
Ploughland {Andheafdd).^ 

16. * Then to the Church Way {Cyricwege).^ 

17. ' To the Thorntree (Thorn).' 

18. * To Broad Way (Bradan Wege): 

19. * West along the Way.' 

The last point identifies the way. The modern by. of 
Manningford passes WSW. (see 19) for about 200 yds. 
along the Pewsey-Rushall road, which is the Brad Weg 
of the charter. From the present church at Manningford 
a footpath leads towards the E. by. This may be on the 
line of the Cyricweg of 16. 

20. ' To the Old Dyke {Ealdan Die): 

This dyke no doubt ran down the E. by. S. of the 
above road. 

21. * Then to Pubba's Belly (Pubbanwambe) on its 
west side to the Row of trees on the Lynch (H liner ewe): 

All that can be said of this is that the lynch was possibly 
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on the NW. slope of the hill with the curious name Denny 
Sutton Hipend. 

22. * To the Stump of the Thorntree (Thomstyb).^ 

23. * To Rough Hollow (Rtvam, read Rugatiy Holo) on 
the middJe of it.' 

This is certainly the valley W. of Pewsey Down (OMi) 
marked by the acute bend in the 500 ft. contour. 

24. * Then on to the Stump of the Edlertree (ElUn- 
stybbe)' 

In the Pewsey charter a grove of eldertrees is mentioned 
close to the above valley. The elder stump was probably 
on the S. slope of the valley. 

25. * Then over Middle Down {Middeldune) to the 
Hollow {Holo): 

Middeldun is undoubtedly the 600 ft. ridge in the 
S. part of Pewsey Down (OMi). 

The hollow is on the SE. side of this ridge. 

26. * Then to the Little Way on the HiUslope (Lytlan 
Hylde Wege): 

zy. * To Louse Barrow (Lusebeorh): 

28. * Then to the East Way (Eastan Wege): 

29. * South along the Way.' 

30. * To the Little Dyke which runs north (Litlan 
Die): 

The orientation of the last two points, though it is 
not more than approximate, shows that the survey is 
rounding the narrow SE. extremity of the parish. The 
Louse Barrow of 27 must have been at the easternmost 
angle of the parish, f m. WSW. of the earthwork marked 
(OMi) on West Everley Down (OMi) ; and the way of 
26 must have run along the E. by. up the slope of the hill 
to the barrow. The East Way of 28 was along the line of 
the track which runs along the short SE. by. of the parish ; 
and the dyke of 30 must have run up the S. part of the 
W. by. 

31. ' Then to the Old Boundary, or Scars (?) on the 
Old Plots of Private Land on the Balk (Ealdan Gemaerdold).^ 

32. * Then to the Little Rough Barrow (Litlan Ruwan 
Beorh): 

33. * Then to the Green Lynch (Grenan Hlinc) by 
Mile Down (Milandune): 

Probably the down now called Abbot's Down (OMi)» 
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34. * Then to the Long Intrusive Piece of Plough- 
land (Langan Foryrtht) on its west side.' 

35. * Then to the Little Strip of Ploughland on its 
west side (Litlan Aecer)^ 

These two landmarks are of a nature that renders their 
identification improbable. 

36. * As far as the Strip of Ploughland at Foul Dyke 
{Fulan Die).'* I suspect that the dyke is the small backwater 
of the Avon on the W. by. a few yards S. of the river. 

37. 'Again to Mannings' Ford (Manenga Ford).^ 
See I. 



A Charter said to refer to the lands of one of the 
Deverells. 

The only copy of this charter which I have come across 
is given in Hoare's Wiltshire. 

It is a grant of 20 hides made by king Eadgar at Defereal. 
It is said to refer to Longbridge Deverell. 

Survey. 

The landmarks of the survey are as follows : — 

1. Defereal^ where the first element is almost certainly 
the Celtic iofr or iefr^ * stream ' ; and the second may 
be the AS. healh, ^ hollow,' or may be a Saxon form of a 
pre-Saxon name of the stream. 

2. Edd Die, ' Old Dyke.' 

3. Lang Bearhj * Long Barrow.' 

4. Herefathy ^ Highway.' 

5. House called Pudelenharrij perhaps ' House of the 
small pool.' 

6. Heanleahj ' High Lea.' 

7. House called Peoeeshanij ' . . . House.' 

8. Fia Patria, probably a highroad of some kind. 

9. Eald Die, ' Old Dyke.' 

10. Herepath, ' Highway.' 

11. Eferbeorh, ' Boar's Barrow.' 

12. Defereal. 

The suggestions which have been made with regard to 
the identification of certain landmarks of this charter are 
obviously wrong. For example Long Iver has nothing to 
do with Efer Beorh, but is derived from that word which 
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we only know in an oblique case, yfre^ an * escarpment.' 
Nor has Bore Hill between Longbridge Deverell and 
Warminster anything to do with this barrow, for the 
hill is known to have been named after a thirteenth-century 
family. I suspect that the Defer- refers to the Wylye 
river. But I cannot trace the course of the survey. 



Charter recording the grant of the lands of Sherrington, 
loi m. WNW. of Wilton. 

From the Wilton Cartulary in Monasticon vol. ii.^ 

RD. A.D. 968. 

Granted by king Eadgar to the nunnery at Wilton. 

Hides. 10. 

Name : Scearntune, 

The survey is probably of the Saxon age. 

Survey. 

1 . Aerest on Odenford : ' First to Oda's Ford.' 

This mentioned in the Stockton (fVilig) charter B.595. 
It was at the NE. comer of Sherrington parish about 
300 yds. above the bridge at Codford St. Mary. 

2. Thon Heandum Sweoran easteweardan : * On the 
cast of the Neck of the High Down.' 

Heandum as it stands is untranslateable. I should have 
been inclined to suggest High Down. A Latin version of 
the charter is given in Monasticon ii, p. 324. Heandum 
Sweoran is translated * per columnam.' This is im- 
possible. Other translations in this version show the 
translator to have been very imperfectly acquainted with 
the Saxon of the charters. My own impression is that the 
reference is to the neck of the valley which the E. by. 
traverses by Stockton Down. But I cannot suggest a 
probable restoration of the text as it stands, unles? Heandum 
has been written in error from Heandene, ' high dean.' 
Confusion of dune and dene is not unexampled in the 
charters. If this conjecture is correct, then it is the neck 
of the valley to which the survey refers. 

3. And 5wa up andlang Wille Weges : * Up along the 
Way of the Spring.' 

This way is mentioned in the Stockton charter. It 

^ The name is not given in Kemble's index. So I conclude that it is not in his collectioa. 
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came down the S. part of the E. by. of Sherrington from 
the top of the ridge along a still existent Une of track. 

4. ^h^ on Grimes Die : * To Grim's Dyke.' 

This dyke is mentioned in the Stockton charter as the 
S. by. of Stockton. On the S. by. of Sherrington it is 
marked as a Roman road. It certainly cannot be the agger 
of a Roman road, for it makes all sorts of twists and turns. 

5. Andlang Die on Leofheres Gar an westeweardan : 

* Along the Dyke to the west side of Leofhere's Gore 
(triangular strip of ploughland).' 

This probably carries the survey right along the S. by» 
to the SW. corner of the parish, 3 fur. S. of Longdean 
Bottom, where the gara must have lain. 

6. O/, etc. on Bradanleage westewearian : * From 
the Gore to the west side of Broad Lea.' 

On the W. by., probably near Longdean Bottom (OMi). 

7. Thonne andlang Hlinces to tham Ealdan Elebeme : 

* Then along the Lynch to the Old (Elm ?) Tree.' ^ 

Probably the lynch ran along the piece of the W. by. 
which runs W. for a few yards just N. of Longdean Bottom 
(OMi). The tree seems to have stood at the end of the 
lynch. 

8. And swa forth on Wurdes Lea Middeweardne : * And 
so to the middle of (Wurd's) Lea.' 

This would be about the middle of the W. by. near 
the site of Boyton Down Wood (0M6). 

9. Thonne on Maeden Beorge : * Then to Maiden Barrow.' 
One of the two tumuli (OMi) near Boyton Field 

Farm (OM6). 

10. And swa up on Wilig : * And so up to the Wylye.' 
The by. meets the Wylye due S. of Ashton Giflord. 

Three charters of lands in Crudwell, 4 m. N. by E. of 

Malmesbury. ^ 
The three charters refer respectively to the lands of 
Chelworth, Eastcourt (properly Eastcote), and Murcott. 

^ This word Elebeam u tranilated ' olive ' * These charters should have come in the 

in the dictionaries. It is perhaps un- first series of Wiltshire charters ; but I had 

necessary to say that such a translation is not at the time the field-names of the'parish ^ 

impossible here. It is used of the ' olive ' and I was wholly unable to solve the charters 

in the Saxon translations of the Bible ; without them. Even now I am unable 

but that was probably because the olive to solve them satisfactorily. 
was supposed to resemble the native British 
tree called ddfeam. 
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The TA. of Crudwell throws a certain amount of 
light on the difficulties presented by the surveys attached 
to these charters ; but it does not solve them, because it 
presents certain difficulties of its own. The boundaries 
oetween the various divisions of the parish are indistinctly 
marked, and are of a most complicated character ; but 
they leave the question whether the N. part of the parish 
is to be included in one of the three divisions marked in 
the S. part of it, or whether it was a fourth and separate 
division. Also it is but too probable that compensating 
modifications were made in the various divisions of the 
parish at the time when, previous to the making of the 
tithe award, an Enclosure act was applied to its lands. 
This would mean that the boundaries are only approxi- 
mately the same as they were when the surveys of these 
charters were made. Furthermore the very complicated 
nature of the boundaries shown — boundaries which are 
probably to some extent those described in the ancient 
charters — makes it almost impossible to follow in detail 
the surveys attached to the latter. 

In a charter of the reputed date 1065 (K.817) which 
^ves a list of the possessions of Malmesbury, there are 
various references to the lands of Crudwell. 

* Item Kemele (Kemble), terra est xxx hidarum, 
•quarum iiii sunt in Chellewrtha.^ 

' Item Creddewilla (Crudwell), terra est XL hidarum ; 
de ista terra est Eastcotun (Eastcourt), Honekynton 
(Hankerton), Morcotun (Murcott).' 

These two items show that Chelworth was reckoned by 
the monastery as part of the estate of Kemble, whereas 
Eastcourt and Murcott were reckoned as part of the 
estate of Crudwell. Whether this division was made 
merely for convenience of dealing with the possessions of 
the monastery, or whether Chelworth was at the time 
a part of Kemble, and not of Crudwell, cannot be said 
with certainty. But this does not solve the difficulty with 
regard to the N. part of Crudwell parish, for the Chelworth 
by., as set down in the tithe award, is far S. of the present 
N. by. of Crudwell. Perhaps someone who knows the post- 
Conquest history of Crudwell may be able to solve this 
difficulty. 
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Charter of Murcott. 

The only copy which I have seen of the survey is in 
Archaeologiay vol. xxxvii. I cannot find the survey in the 
Registrum Malmesburiense (Rolls Series). 

Landmarks of the survey. 

1. By a Slow stream {Lac). 

2. Braydon Brook {Bradenebrok). 

3. Along Braydon Brook to the Broad Willowtree 
(LaBrodffFythie). 

4. By the Slade (JSlade) and South Flax Lea (Suthe 
Linleye) (for the breadth of one strip of Ploughland ?) 
(La Akers Breie).^ 

5. The Fox's Earth {J^e Foxole). 

6. The Pit {La Putte). 

7. (Pouch ?) Lea {Poheleye). 

8. Wide Lea (Widleye). 

9. Dyke (Diche). 

10. Oak Lea (Ocle). 

1 1 . To the Village on its south side (Jd Villain versus 
meridiem).^ 

Of the above landmarks Braydon Brook of 2 is 
mentioned in the Eastcourt charter. Poheleye of 7 is also 
mentioned in that charter under the form Pohamleye. 
A lea may be extensive, and the two references may be to 
different parts of it ; but is it also possible that the land- 
mark was the same in the two charters, i.e. on the 
common by. 

There is no doubt that the land-unit of Murcott was 
along the S. by. of the parish ; but the determination of 
the individual landmarks can at best be no more than 
conjectural. 

The lac of i was probably the stream to the S. of 
Crudwell village. Just SE. of that village this stream joins 
another, which flows in an ESE. direction. This seems 
to be the Bradenebrok of 2. This stream forms a large 
part of the E. portion of the S. by. of the parish. It 
bends eventually ENE. through the SE. part of the parish, 
where it is at the present day called Braydon Brook (OMi). 
Later it takes in modern times the name Swill Brook. 
The by. does not seem to have followed the brook until 
it reaches the S. by. of the parish, but to have slanted 
away from it on the N. side, probably at some point about 
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i m, E. of Crudwell village. Here the willowtree must 
have stood. The slade of 4 is probably the slight hollow 
which the road from Eastcourt to Murcott crosses about 
i m. SW. of Eastcourt village. Here too must have been 
Suth Linleye. The fox's earth and the pit of 5 and 6 are 
not traceable ; but may be suspected to have been between 
Morley Farm (0M6) and the S. by. ; Poheleye was probably 
on the S. by. 3 fur. E. of the vicarage of Hankerton (OMi). 
Here the by. of Murcott probably bent back W. along 
the present S. by. of the parish. Widleye of 8 was probably 
about f m. N. of the vicarage (OMi). The Diche of 9 
was probably on the S. by. about i m. E. of Murcott ; 
and the Ode must have been on the same by. nearer that 
hamlet. The survey ends at 10 at some point approxi- 
mately S. of the hamlet. 



Charter of Eastcourt. 

K.584.1 

RD. A.D. 974. 

Granted by king Eadgar to Aelfric, ^ custos ' of the 

refectory at Malmesbury. 
Hides. 10. 

Name : Eastcotun (oblique case). ^ East Cottages.' 
Ident. K. None. 
The survey is of a post-Conquest date. 

Survey of Eastcourt. 

As the survey is mainly in Latin, the only part of the 
original which will be given here will be the old English 
terms used in it. 

1. * First from the place Primwald's Pit (Primtvaldes 
Putte) towards the north as far as the Boundary Way 
(le Mereweye).^ 

2. * And from there straight by the Way as far as the 
Near Land (le Inlonde).^^ 

3. ^ And then eastward by the boundary (or balk) 
of the Near Land as far as Braydon or Broad Way (Braden 

^ The iurvey of ^e charter is given ' Inland is land near the house or farm 

separately in Kemble*s Codex DiplomatiaUj of the owner ; just as outland is hmd at 

on p. 467 of vol. Ill, where it is wrongly some distance from it. Inland is sometimes 

numbered. used of the demesne land of a manor. 
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vel Erode Weye) in the north part, namely, to Nut Grove 
{Note Graue): 

4. * And thence by the Edge of the Wood (or, possibly 
Hillfoot) (WuTwelaue)^ as far as Narrow Brook (Smale 
Broke): 

5. * And so by the stream straight as far as the Foul 
Slough {Foule Slozve) ' 

6- * And thence by the Way as far as over against the 
Green Way of the Brewhouse (la Bruere): 

7. * And then southwards as far as the Old Way (le 
Olde Weye): 

8. ' And so through the middle of the Hanging Wood 
(Hangre) as far as Wine's Lea {Wynes Leye). 

9. * And thence as far as . . . Pond Stream (Hykemeres 
Streme): 

10. * And so along the watercourse (to) . . . Worth's 
Low (Haylzvyrtheslezv): 

11. * And then westwards by Braydon Brook (Bradene 
Broke) as far as the Great Willowtree (le Crete Wythye): 

12. * And thence as far as the Foul Slough (le Foule 
Slo): 

13. * And thence southwards as far as the Old Dyke 
(le Olde Dich): 

14. * And thence straight along the Ditch as far as the 
Deep Slough (le Deofe Slo): 

15. * And thence as far as the Old Way (le Olde weye): 

16. * And then by that Way as far as Pouch (?) Lea 
(Pohan Leye)y namely on the middle of it.' 

17. * And from that Lea, namely from the south side, 
towards the west to a (the ?) Dyke.' 

1 8. * And from the Dyke westward as far as the Slow 
Stream of Crudda's Swamp (Cruddemores Lake): 

19. * And so by the Slow Stream straight to the 
Isolated Enclosure (Sunder hamme): 

20. * And then from the south side of that meadow 
which is called the Sonder^ Hamme straight towards the west 
by the Streamlet (Rithe) by the space of one furlong.' 

21. * And by the headlands of that furlong straight 
north as far as the Old Dyke (le Olde Dich): 

^ I have taken Wurwdaue to be a late form, the more to, as the term takes quite a 
potnbljr corrupted here, of AS. Wyrttoala, different form in the Chelworth charter. 
But the conjecture is very doubtful, all ' Souther in the text of Kenible. 
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22. * And from the Ditch by the Headland of the 
strip of ploughland (Jes Akeres Heueden) to the place 
first mentioned, namely Primwald's Pit {Primwaldes 
Putte): 

The greater part of this by. is not determinable with 
certainty. Had the TA. map shown the boundaries of 
Eastcourt towards Chelworth and Murcott in a complete 
form, more of the survey would have been perhaps deter- 
minable. But the boundaries are so indistinctly marked on 
the extant copy of the award that it is difficult always, 
and impossible sometimes, to follow them. Further- 
more their intricacy, combined with the fact that OMi. 
gives unusually few names in this parish, makes it necessary 
to appeal frequently to .OM6. 

1. Primwald's pit is mentioned in the survey of the 
Brokenborough charter B.921-2, K.460. But unfortunately 
the survey of that charter is more difficult to solve than 
that of the present one. At the same time it seems pretty 
certain that the pit was at the NW. angle of the old lands 
of Eastcourt, at the W. end of Eastcourtfield Plantation, 
the long narrow wood (OMi) about half-way between 
the villages of Chelworth and Crudwell. The wood is 
probably planted on the Une of the Mereweye of i . 

2. The Inlonde of 2 was probably on the S. side of 
the above plantation. The field-name Inlands occurs 
just S. of it. 

3. Braden or Erode Weye seems to have been the road 
which runs up the E. by. of the parish, just W. of Oaksey 
Wood (OMi) and then to Chelworth. The old by. of 
Eastcourt seems to have run due E. from point i to this 
road, which it must have met at a point about 5 fur. SE. 
of Chelworth village. 

The Eastcourt by. marked in the TA. map now runs 
in a general northerly direction so as to include in Eastcourt 
most of the land which lies between Chelworth village and 
the present E. by. of Crudwell ; and landmarks 4-7 are 
doubtless on the various turns and twists which the by. 
makes in this part. The narrow brook of 4 is not deter- 
minable on the map ; but it must have been some very- 
small stream about ^ m. SE. or SSE. of Chelworth village. 
Unfortunately in the tithe map the Eastcourt by. is only 
carried N. as far as the old gravel pit which is by the road 
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about ^ m. NE. of Chelworth. But this may have been 
actually the northernmost point of it. I suspect that 
the road above-mentioned, which is the road to Oaksey, 
may be the Olde Weye of 7. Though it is not indicated 
in the survey of the charter, it is probable that this East- 
court land E. of Chelworth was detached from the rest of 
the lands of Eastcourt. ^ 

The Hykemeres Stream is the brook which flows down the 
NE. by. of the parish, NE. of Eastcourt, to join Braydon 
Brook. It is called Hickmoor Stream in a perambulation 
of the manor of Minety dating from 1591, and two fields 
on it at the point where the road from Eastcourt to Oaksey 
crosses it are called Hickmore. Wynes Leye and the 
hanging wood of 8 must have lain to the N. of this crossing, 
on the E. by. of the parish. Various field names round 
Chelworth show that there was a good deal of woodland 
about that village in former days. 

The tumulus of 10 must presumably have been near 
where Hickmoor Stream meets Braydon Brook — always 
supposing that the -low termination of the name represents 
an AS. hlaetv. 

Point II shows that on meeting Braydon Brook the 
by. turned W. along it. Therefore the SE. part of the 
parish, mainly covered by Flisteridge Wood (OMi), 
was not part of Eastcourt. It may have been part of one 
of the other land-units of the modern parish ; or, what 
is more probable, it may have been timber land in which 
the land-units of the parish had a common interest. It is 
also important to mention that FKsteridge Wood was in 
the reign of Edward III a part of Braydon Forest. In 
old documents its name appears as Flusrugge. 

The by. then follows Braydon Brook i.e. the brook 
which flows E. due E. of Eastcourt House (OMi) to a great 
willowtree, which was probably somewhere about f m. 
E. of that house. The foul slough of 12 was probably 
about where the road from Eastcourt to Minety crosses 
the brook. Thence the Eastcourt by. went S. according 
^^ ^3> probably running S. up a short length of Braydon 
Brook to the point where the brook begins to form the S. 

' Tint thtt detached piece of land This does not include this piece of land ; 
belonged to Eastcourt is to a certain extent nor does it include the remaining lands of 
confmned by the Brokenborough survey. Eastcourt. 
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by. of the present parish, a long ^ m. SE. of Eastcourt 
House (OMi). 

The Olde Dich of 13 must have run along that S. by. 
immed. W. of the above point. The slough of 14 must 
have been on the S. by. SSW. of Eastcourt House (OMi), 
where the name Morley * marsh lea ' is perhaps reminiscent 
of the sloQgh. 

The Old Weye of 15 is not determinable, unless it was 
along the line of the footpath which runs close to the S. 
by. west to the vicarage of Hankerton (OMi). Pohan 
Leye of 16, the Pohe Leye of the Murcott survey, was at 
that angle of the S. by. which lies about 3 fur. E. of that 
vicarage. The dyke of 1 7 probably ran N. from this angle 
in the by. Cruddemores Lake of 18 is almost certainly the 
stream which flows E. from Crudwell village, the upper 
part of Braydon Brook, and called Bradene Brok in this 
part of it in the Murcott charter. Judging from the 
field names, Crudmoor seems to have been an extensive 
marsh which lay between this brook and the S. by. of the 
parish. The rest of the by. of the charter is very compli- 
cated ; and though it can be followed approximately 
along the old by. of Eastcourt, that by. is difficult to 
describe, owing partly to its many windings, partly to its 
not following or passing any landmark which appears on 
the modern map. 

The name Sunderhamm of 19 survives probably in that 
of a field called Little Cindrum which lies about i fur. 
N. of the brook, and about 2i fur. SW. of Eastcourtfield 
Farm (0M6), which is marked on OMi, though not named, 
about half-way between Crudwell and Eastcourt. The 
Rith of 20 was probably on the N. by. of this field, which 
is part of the S. by. of Eastcourt as marked in the TA. ; 
and the old dyke of 21 ran probably from this point to 
Primwald's Pit (see i). 



Charter of Chelworth. 

B.584, 585, 586. K.901, 329, and also vol. iii, p. 402, 
consist of copies of three documents all relating to the same 
transaction, namely an exchange of land between Malmes- 
bury Abbey and Earl Ordlaf, in which the abbey gave 
land at a place called Mehandun in exchange for land 
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belonging to the earl at Cellewird or Choellewrthe. The 
transaction is dated a.d. 901 ; and the hidage of the land 
at Chelworth is given as 14 hides. 

The survey (B.586) is certainly of post-Conquest date. 
As the descriptive matter of it is in Latin, and only the 
proper names in old English, only the latter need be given 
in the present text of it. 

Survey of Chelworth. 

1. ^ First from the place called Priests' Pond (Preste 
Mere) to Braydon Way {Bradeneweye),^ 

2. ^ From there to Cole's Lea {Colesleye)^ 

3. * And from there to . . . Hedge {Deyhurteh Heye).^ 

4. * And so to Eting's Hollow {Etinges Heale) towards 
the south.' 

5. * And thence by . . . (JVrthwelane) southwards to 
Eadbalding's Lea (Eadbeldinges Leye)^ 

6. ^ And so to Chelworth {Cheleworthe).^ 

* And there stands a certain Tree Trunk facing you in 
the west part of the Lea {Leye)^ 

7. * Thence along the (balk ?) southwards beyond the 
Grove to the Dyke.' 

8. * And by the Dyke to the King's Highway which 
runs to Kemble Gate {Kemele Tete).'^ 

9. * And so to the Thorntree which stands lower 
down in the south part of (Taen's ?) Dean {Taenes dene) 
in the valley.' 

10. * And so to Eting's Hollow (Etinges Heale) save 
one strip of ploughland.' 

The following note is added to the survey : 
' Twelve strips of ploughland which belong to 
Chelworth (Cheleworthe) lie on the west side of Kemble 
Gate (Kemele Tete) ; and ten strips of ploughland which 
lie in . . . Marsh (Cryseten^ Mor) ; and six in the valley 
called . . . Dale {Lasse Dale) ; and four in a place called . . . 
(Mare) ; and in a place called the detached land {Sunder) 
in the east part of Crudwell (Cruddewelle) there lies a small 
piece of land which is common to the lands of Crudwell and 
of Eastcourt {Escote)J 

The landmarks of this charter are unfortunately no 

^I nupect that Cryseten is a late form and that the manh is the Cruddsmor of 
«f Cruddsaetan, 'the people of Crudwell,' the Eattcote charter. 
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more easy to determine than those of the two previous 
Crudwell charters. The TA. gives the by. of Chelworth 
fairly fully. ^ 

One thing is quite certain — that the survey does not 
give all the twists and turns of the by. in the TA. Yet it 
is probable that it refers to either the same area, or to an 
area which was much like it. The boundaries were 
probably modified at the time the Enclosure act of the parish 
was carried out. 

Various of the landmarks occur in other charters. 
Braydon Way of i is in the Eastcourt charter. Colesleye 
of 2, Deybufteh Heye of 3, and Etinges Healh of 4 are 
consecutive landmarks of the Brokenborough charter 
(B.921-2), but appear there in reverse order. That would 
imply that the Cnelworth lands were not included in the 
Brokenborough survey, as it is extremely improbable that 
the Chelworth survey was against the clock, and the 
Brokenborough survey is certainly with it. But is Etinges 
Healh rightly placed here ? It is the last landmark in the 
Chelworth survey, and therefore it ought to be the first. 
Insoluble as I have found much of the Brokenborough 
charter, still the landmarks it gives as it traverses the parish 
of Crudwell seem to indicate that Chelworth and Murcott 
were included within its boundaries, while Eastcourt was 
not. 

Of the landmarks in the Chelworth survey only one is 
absolutely identifiable — ^ aenesdene^ which can only be 
the dean through which the road from Morgan's Tinings 



^ The by. of Chelworth on the tithe map 
cannot be expkined in terms of the informa- 
tion given in OMI. The references must 
be to OM6. Its S£. comer was apparently 
on the road about 250 yds. SE. of Broad 
Leaze (OM6). Thence practically due 
W. to Eastcourtfield Plantation (OM6), 
and along the S. side of it, and then, still 
W. to the Pound (OM6) on the road 
running N. from Crudwell. Then N. up 
the road for 330 yds. Then W. along 
hedge for 420 yds. Then S. along hedge 
for 430 yds. Then W. along hedge for 
370 yds. Then N. along hedge for 690 
yds. Then £. along hedge for 470 yds. 
Then S. along hedge for 70 yds. Then £. 
along hedge for 240 yds. to the road. Then 
N. along road for 280 yds. to the crossroads 
at Quelfurlong Farm. Then W. along 
hedge for 390 yds. Then N. along hedge 



for 290 yds. Then £. along hedge for 
90 yds. Then N. along hedge for 395 jda. 
Then £. along hedge for no yds. Tlien 
N. along hedge for 35 yds. Then £. by 
N. along hedge to the road again for 270 
yds. Then S. along road for 88 yds. (Here- 
after along hedges, unless otherwise stated). 
£. by S. 2 10 yds. Then N. 50 yds. Then 
£S£. 660 yds. Then NN£. 235 yds. to 
the road at Lime PlanUtion (OM6). Then 
SS£. down road for 530 yds. to an old 
gravel pit {OM6). Then SSW. 275 yd*. 
Then S£. 220 yds. Then SW. 275 yds. 
llien S. 66 yds. to meet and cross the road 
running SS£. from Chelworth. Then 
WSW. 230 yds. Then SSE. 220 yd*. 
Then N£. 290 yds. to meet the same road 
from chelworth, which it then follow* to 
the point from which we started. 
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(OMi) to Oaksey passes, for the very good reason that that 
is the only dean or valley in the region of Chelworth. 
The wording of landmark 9 points to the thorntree which 
stood in the dean as having been well south in it, probably 
near the old gravel pit (0M6) ^ m. NE. of the village. 
Working backwards from there the regia via which leads 
to Kemble Gate ' of 8 must have been the road running 
NNE. from Chelworth village.^ I am afraid that no 
suggestions of any great value can be made as to the sites 
of the various landmarks of the rest of the survey. 

Eiinges Healh was, for reasons given above, probably 
the first landmark ; and it probably stood (lay) on the old 
Chelworth by. E. of the village. By comparison with the 
Eastcourt charter we may assume that the Bradeneweye 
of I was tl^e road running SSE. from Chelworth village. 
The point on it here indicated was possibly where the old 
Chelworth by. crosses it just on the SE. edge of the village. 
The Wfthwelane of 5 is almost certainly the Wurwelaue 
of the Eastcourt charter ; and, whatever it was, it must 
have been to the SE. of the village, and not far from it. 
No other landmark is determinable. But it is evident 
that all the landmarks from 1-6^ as well as 8 and 9 are 
concentrated on the E. by. of the grant. What has become 
of the rest it is not possible to say ; but it is a phenomenon 
which is apparent in the Broad Chalke and also in the 
Collingbourne charters.^ 

It may be that the bounds of the grant towards the rest 
of Crudwell were already laid down in other surveys 
belonging to Malmesbury ; or it may be that part of the 
original survey has been lost. 

As regards the note appended to the charter : 

1. The twelve strips of ploughland to the west of 
Kemble may survive in the name Chelworth Field, which 
is about \ m. E. of Morgan's Tinings (OMi), just E. of 
the road of the present road from Crudwell to Kemble. 
This is indeed west of the via regia to Kemble Gate 
mentioned in the survey of the charter, but it is nearly 
\ m. west of it. 

2. The * Sunder ' is no doubt the Smderhamm of the 

»See Arcb. Joitm. Ixxv, 191 8, Ancient *Set p. 31 above, and Arcb. Journ, 

Hi^bways of ff^ilWy road 5, p. 74, vol. Ixxvi, pp. 220, 221. 
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same survey ; and if so was at or near the field Little 
Cindrum. 

3. Lasse Dale may be the Lasse Dene of the Norton 
charter (B.671-2). But, on the question of distance, this 
is very improbable. 

Field Names'^ 

Whitewall Piece Furlong. 3 fur. SE. of Culkerton Down 
Wood (OMi). 

Cockerdown. 3 fur. SW. of the above wood (OMi). 

Packgate Piece. 5 fur. SE. of the same wood (OMi). 

Chelworth Field. 5i fur. E. of Morgan's Tinings (OMi). 
Ought from its name to be a former ploughland oiF Chel- 
worth ; but is outside the Chelworth by. as set down in 
the TA. 

Quelfurlong Field. Immed. NE. of Quelfurlong Farm 
(OMi). Is the * Quel-' of this name a variant of the * Chel- ' 
of Chelworth ? 

Ockwell Inlands. Immed. S. of above farm (OMi). 
Must refer to a spring ; cf . Ock, the river name in Berks, 
a name found also elsewhere. 

Inlands. Immed. E. of last. 

Great Inlands. Immed. E. of last. 

Angrove Meadow. On W. edge of Chelworth village. 

Grove Ridge. On E. by. f m. E. of Chelworth village. 

Riding Wood, i fur. S. of last. 

Long Hay. Immed. S. of Chelworth House (OM6) 
in Chelworth village. AS. Hege, * hedge.' 

Oatgate Field. 2i fur. SSW. of Quelfurlong Farm 
(OMi). 

Stadborough Copse (OMi). Either a barrow or camp 
must have been formerly in its neighbourhood (see 
below). 

Risdown. Just E. of the Fosse Way, ^ m. NNE. of 
Fosse Gate (OMi). 

Barrow Field. 3 fur. WSW. of Stadborough Copse 



^ I ahould have liked where possible to 
have inserted field-names of many of the 
regions covered by the charters. But the 
addition of such matter would have made 
the mass of material so large that no journal 
could have published it at the present time. 
Moreover the field-names of Wiltshire 
would be difficult to obtain in a complete 
form, since so many of the tithe awards 



of the county deal only with a few acres of 
a parish. I have taken the exceptional 
course of publishing the fields-names of 
Crudwell, because the number of caset in 
which the names of AS. times survive at 
the present day is peculiarly Urge ; and, 
apart from that, some of the names are of 
special interest. 
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(OMi). Probably refers to a barrow from which the copse 
was named. 

Steane Mead. On Fosse Way 3i fur. SSW. of Fosse 
Gate (OMi). 

Dropping Well. 3i fur. N. of West Crudwell. 

Washpool Ground. ^ m. N. of West Crudwell. 
Probable reference to a sheep-washing place. 

The Lake. Immed. N. of West Crudwell. Reference 
to the stream which flows through the field. 

PoUenticum. Field f m. E. of West Crudwell. 
Meaning ? 

Idover. Grass Idoor. Originally two fields, now one, 
just S. of Crudwell Lane (0M6) and 3i fur. WSW. of 
Chedglow. This interesting name, containing the Celtic 
term doffy * water,' occurs also in Dauntsey. Ig-doffy 

* island water.' The reference here is obviously to the 
brook which has its source in these fields. 

Sowbrook Field. Immed. E. of last. Evidently a 
later name of the same brook, originating in an age when 
the meaning of the old name had been forgotten. 

Goldmoor. Immed. S. of the last, and 3 fur. SW. of 
Chedglow. 

Little Pinkmarsh. Immed. S. of Grass Idoor (see above) 

* Pink ' is a very common element in local names. Its 
meaning is uncertain ; but it is an old name for the linnet 
and the chaffinch. 

Chedglow. Probably derived its name from the 
barrow commemorated in the name Barrow Field (see 
above). This is supported by the fact that in a document 
in the Registrum Malmesburiense (vol. i, p. 445) the place 
is called Chegge BerewCy and in a second document (vol. ii, 
p. 220) Chegge Berge. It seems, therefore, that there were 
two old forms of the name, Ceaggan HlaeWy and Ceaggan 
Beorhy both of which refer to the barrow above mentioned. 
As far as my experience of the charters and of place-names 
goes, this is a unique instance of an indifferent use of 
Hlaetv and Beorh for the same barrow. I have no real doubt 
that the two terms mean two different types of barrow. 

Ridgeway Field. ^ m. W. of the W. edge of the village 
of Crudwell. Evidently the old name of Crudwell Lane 
(0M6). Illustrates the fact, observable in the charters, 
that * ridgeway ' ihrycgweg) could be applied not merely 
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to a road which ran along a ridge, but to a road which 
descended the end of one. 

Brim Leaze. 2i fur. NNE. of Eastcourt hamlet. 
* Edge or Boundary Leaze.' Probably on the N. by. of 
Eastcourt lands. 

Puck Hay. * Sprite's Hedge.' About 300 yds. NNE. 
of Eastcourt. 

Riding Wood. ^ m. N. of Eastcourt. Probably a 
wood with a road cut through it. 

Riding Wood. Another former wood of the same 
name 5 fur. NW. of Eastcourt. 

The Stirts. In the NW. part of Eastcourt hamlet, 
in an angle between two roads. AS. steort * a tongue 
of land.' UsuaUy used of land between streams. 

The Lipe. On S. by. i m. NE. of Marsh Farm (OMi) 
in Brokenborough. Possibly AS. hlypj * deerleap.' 

Ramwell. On S. by. i m. WNW. of Murcott. 

Great Crudmoor. On S. by. 3 fur. E. of Murcott. 
See Cruddemares Lacu of the charter. 

Little Cindrum. 4i fur. NE. of Murcott. See 
Sonderhamm of charter. 

Chelworth Headland. Immed. E. of last. 

Hickmore. Two fields on either side of the road from 
Eastcourt to Oaksey, just before it crosses the E. by. of the 
parish. See Hykemtres Streme of charter. 

The Skeys. 3 fur. E. of Eastcourt House (OMi). 

Isse Meadow. On E. by. i m. ENE. of Eastcourt 
House (OMi). 

Bridewell. On the by. f m. SE. of Oabey Park (OMi). 

Flisteridge Wood. Called Flisterage in TA. The 
Flusfugge of post-conquest times. Possibly AS. Flis-hrycg 
' Fleece Ridge.' 
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Broughton GiflFord, name, p. 105. 
Burbage, charters, pp. 62, 75. 

C. 

Cadley, charter, p. 75. 
Candelmne^ possible meaning, p. 46. 
CrasUfy meaning, p. 10. 
Charlton, charter, p. 8. 
Chedglow, origin of name, p. 123. 
Chelworth, charter, p. 118. 
Chilmark, origin of name, p. 91. 
Ctsiely meaning, p. 33. 
Cindrum, in Crudwell, origin of 

name, p. 118. 
Cliff, the, origin of name, p. 39. 
Coombe Bissett, charters, p. 65. 
Coul«on, East, charter, p. 80. 
CrudweU, charters, p. iii. 
CyUl-wyllj meaning, p. 53. 



DevereD, reputed charter, p. 109. 
Donhead St. Andrew, charter, p. 57. 
Dorcyity stream, p. 12. 



E. 

Eastcourt in Crudwell, charter, 

p. 114. 
East Healby charter, p. 70. 
Easton Bassett, charter, p. 32. 
Ebbesborne Wake, charter, p. 25. 
Eblesbumay charter, p. 56. 
Edge in place-names, meaning, p. 14- 
Edington, charter, p. 80. 
EUbeam, meaning, p. iii. 
EUandun, charter, p. 54. 
End^, meaning, p. 23. 

F. 

Floda, meaning, p. 60. 

Fosse Way, origin of name, p. 46. 

Freshford, name, p. 103. 

G. 

GaraethrUy meaning, p. 59. 

Gauze Brook in Malmesbury, origin 

of name, pp. 43, 90. 
Grafton, charter, p. 75. 

H. 

HamsUdey meaning, p. 66, 
Harding Farm, Bedwyn, origin of 

name, p. 76, 
Hazelbury in Box, origin of name, 

p. 104. 
Hilperton, old form of name, p. 75. 
Hlaezo and Beorh, note, p. 123. 
Horsehall, Bedwyn, origin of name, 

p. 80. 
Hyrely stream name, p. 38. 

I. 

-iV, ending of stream names, p. 94. 

Idmiston, charter, p. 16. 

Imber, name, p. 83. 

-inge as an ending, meaning, p. 69. 

Inland, meaning, p. 114. 
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K. 

Keevil, origin of name, p. 71. 
Kingway Barn, Malmesbury, origin 

of name, p. 45. 
Kitt's Grave, origin of name, p. 28. 
Knoyle. charters, p. 19. 

L. 

Land Gnoyrp, meaning, p. 27. 
Larmer Grounds, origin of name, 

p. 29. 
Laverstock, charter, p. 22. 
Liddington, charter, p. 12. 
Limpley Stoke, charter, p. 10 1. 
Lydfn, stream, pp. 12, 13. 
Lydiard Mill i cent, charter, p. 34. 
Lydiard Tregoze, charter, p. 34. 

M. 

Maccombe, origin of name, p. 34. 

Manningford Abbots, charter, p. 106. 

Mealm ? stream, p. 73. 

Mearc^ meaning, p. 24. 

Medbourne, Liddington, origin of 
name, p. 16. 

-mere to -more, change in place- 
names, p. 25. 

Midford, name, pp. 103, 104. 

Mistleberry Wood, origin of name, 
p. 28. 

Monkton Farleigh, charter, p. 10 1. 

Murcott, in Crudwell, charter, p. 1 1 3. 

N. 
North Bradley, charter, p. 70. 

P. 

Patcombe, Edington, name, p. 84. 

Patney, charter, p. 68. 

Pomeroy Wood, Winkfield, name, 

p. »03 

R. 

Ram Alley, origin of name, p. 64. 
Road 76 of * Ancient Highways of 

Wiltshire,' p. 36. 
Rodboume, origin of name, p. 43 ; 

charter, p. 88. 

S. 
Saxon language, development, p. 91. 



Sem, river, origin of name, p. 41. 
Semley, charters, pp. 25, 41. 
Semnit^ stream, p. 71. 
Sevenhampton, reputed charter, 

p. 106. 
Sherrington, charter, p. no. 
SidiniCf stream, p. 94. 
Southwick, charter, p. 70. 
Steeple Ashton, charter, p. 70. 
Stoke Farthing, charter, p. 40. 
Stowford and Stoford, origin of 

name, p. 98. 
Stratford-sub-Castle, charter, p. 87. 
Stratford Tony, charter, p. 96. 
Stream names in -iV, p. 94. 
Sundey's Hill, Brinkworth, origin of 

name, p. 11. 
Sutton Benger, charter, p. 53. 

T. 

Tinkley Bottom, origin of name, 

p. 29. 
Tisbury, East and West, charter, 

p. 90. 
Tollard Royal, charter, p. 25, 
TrindUah, Trindley, meaning, p. 49. 
Trow Down, origin of name, p. 39. 
'Twelve Acre G)pse, origin of name, 
p. 92. 

U. 

• Ufno^ardy meaning, p. 85. 
Upton Lovel, charter, p. 61. 

W. 

Wardour, charter, p. 90. 

Warleigh Wood, origin of name, 

p. 104 
West Ashton, charter, p. 70. 
Westwood, charters, pp. 98, 10 1. 
Whitley, name, p. 105. 
Winkfield, charter, p. loi. 
Winsley, charter, p. 10 1. 
Winterbourne, charters, p. 23. 
Withigka, charter, p. 55. 
Wraxall, South, charter, p. 10 1, 
Wrety stream, p. 102. 
Wringfuty meaning, p. 23. 
Wroughton, charter, p. 34. 
Wylly special meaning, pp. 54, 69. 
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SOME UNRECORDED SPANISH BRASSES. 

By W. J. HEMP, F.S.A. 

In the fine series of reproductions of monumental 
brasses published by the Rev. W. F. Greeny in 1884, only 
one example is from Spain, and that is a late one com- 
memorating Don Parafan de Ribera, Duke of Alcala, etc., 
etc., who died in 15 71 and was buried in the church of the 
Cartuja convent at Seville, whence the brass was moved 
at a later date into the chapel of the University. 

Mr. Greeny states^ that this is ' said to be the only 
brass in Spain ' ; it is therefore of some interest to record 
the existence of a few additional examples from that 
country. 

Two of these are heraldic shields from the Balearic 
Islands, and are to be found in the cathedral church 
of Palma, Mallorca. 

The first (plate i), of beautiful design and proportions, 
bears the arms of Pont, Gules a bridge of two arches argent^ 
and is placed within a diapered border of eight points, 
reminiscent of those which often surround the symbols 
of the evangelists on English brasses. 

This shield and the slab containing it are all that now 
remain of a monument to an unidentified member of 
the Garau family whose mother was a Pont. In the slab 
are the indents of another similar shield and of a short 
inscription. 

The slab is of dark blue stone and measures 8 ft. i in. 
by 3 ft- 2 in. ; the indent for the inscription is 3 inches wide 
and crosses the slab from side to side at 3i inches from 
the top ; 10 inches below the inscription is the indent for 
the missing shield, while the existing one is 6i inches from 
the foot of the stone. 

A circle i8i inches in diameter will exactly coincide 

^ A Book of FaaimiUs of Monumental and tee also Proc. Soc. Antiq, 2nd ser., vol vi., 
Broises of tbo Continent of Europe, p. 68 ; p. 169. 
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with the eight points of the plate. The metal has a dark 
green patina, and is held in position by three rivets. 

The detail of the design connects it closely with the 
^ Flemish ' school, and the date is probably about 1400. 
The closest parallels to the decoration on the border are 
to be found in the details of the ornament on the brass 
at Lubeck commemorating Bishop Bertram Cremen. The 
bishop died in 1377, and although his brass is certainly of a 
later date, it is probably not so much later as Mr. Creeny 
suggests. This monument also resembles the Garau 
memorial in that the stone forms the background of the 
design after the English fashion, instead of the whole being 
engraved on rectangular plates of metal. 

The missing shield no doubt bore the arms of Garau, 
Of a lion rampant flourishing a whip proper. 

It was laid in pitch in the usual manner and, like its 
fellow, was secured by three rivets. Some of the lead which 
once held these still remains. 

It is likely that the memorial occupies its original 
position, at the foot of the lowest step of the eastern chapel 
of the north aisle, which is dedicated to Corpus Christi ; 
as, according to an eighteenth-century record of burials 
in the cathedral, there was granted on 18 Feb., 1763, to 
* Dn Jordi Descallar y Dameto, priest and beneficiary of the 
church, . . . the tomb of black stone of Garau Pont which 
was before the chapel of Corpus Christi, and touching the 
railing, inside whicn is the opening to the tomb.* More- 
over the keystone in the vault of the next bay to the west 
contains a large shield of the arms of Pont, in this case 
clearly intended to represent two arches of a broken bridge, 
and not so highly conventionalised as on the brass. 

A few yards away, at the foot of the stone screen dividing 
the aisle from the choir, is another monument containing 
a * brass ' shield (in this case, however, the material appears 
to be copper). This shield is the last remaining of four 
which once decorated a cream coloured slab of marble or 
fine limestone, measuring 9 ft. li in. by 3 ft. 5 in., which 
also carries a marginal inscription 3^ in. wide cut in the 
stone. 

The monument commemorates Pons de Villardida, 
a canon of the cathedral, whose original burial-place 
was in the cloisters. The evidence confirming this 
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Statement is to be found among the cathedral archives in 
a manuscript of late fifteenth-century date labelled 
' Consueta Antiqua ' which contains a list of the masses 
for the dead, entered under the days of the month on 
which they were instituted. Here, on September 30th, 
is the record of the establishment of a mass for Arnau 
Gariquella, a ' beneficed ' priest of the cathedral who 
was buried in the cloister before the door of St. Bernard, 



FIG. I. ARMS OF VILLARDIDA, PALMA CATHEDRAL. 

in the grave which was formerly that of Canon Pons de 
ViUardida. 

' e iau en lo claustro devant la porta de sent bn 

en lo vas qui fo enttguemet den pone de Vilardida 

canOge.* 
While on September 1 8th is the entry of another established 
by the canon for his father and mother. 

The stone was only placed in its present position about 
the year 1907, when the choir of the cathedral was removed 
from the centre of the nave. Formerly it lay a few yards 
away on the spot now occupied by the pulpit. 

The inscription is badly worn, and in places almost 
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completely obliterated, but earlier records confirm the 
following reading of it : 

•PONCius : DE : villardida : JURISPERIT9 : et 
•BENEF1CIAT9: iacet : Hic: qui: grans: dixit: domine : 

DE9 : OMNIPOTENS : CREATOR : IHESUKRISTE : PIE : 
MISERIC0R3 : ET : SALVATOR ; MISERE 

•re ; MET : ET : parentom : et : benefac 

•TORu : ET : fideliO ; defOctorO : et : hOc : titulum : 

LEGEtIUM : ET ; DICENCIUM : PATER : NOSTER : ACTUM : 

est: hoc: k'lis : madii : anno: dni : mccc : xl ; ^ 

Ligatures are frequent ; the letters are incised and 

are deepened by means of circular pits of a diameter and 




depth which vary with the breadth of the line they mark, 
sometimes as many as from thirty to forty occur in a single 
letter ; these pits served as a key to hold the composition 
with which the lettering was filled, and traces of this 
composition still remain. Fig. 2 shevfs some of the best 
preserved words in the inscription. 

The shield (fig. i) which occupies the upper left-hand 
comer of the slab, bears the charge Barry of six or and azvre, 
being the arms of Villardida, and is framed by an eight- 
pointed bordering line incised in the stone. It measures 
5J in. by 4! in. and, as already mentioned, appears to be 
of copper, the patina being of a reddish-brown colour. 

The alternate bars, which were filled with coloured 
composition, have been cut out, and instead of being cross- 
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hatched the surface has been roughened by means of a 
square-ended punch. 

One other monument in the cathedral, although it 
cannot properly be described as a * brass/ should be 
mentioned here. It lies on the floor of the east end of 
the south aisle and is composed of coloured marbles inlaid 
with brass lettering and embellishments. The marginal 
inscription reads : 

SEPVLTVRA . DE . lOAN . ANGLES . I . DELS . SEVS . ANY . 

1607 : i.e. The grave of John Angles and his family 1607. 
Within the inscription is a large oval shield, of which the 
field is of dark stone, with waves in the base ; on a f ess of 
red marble are three eight-pointed stars of brass, and in 
chief two rampant lions of the same metal face one 
another sustaining between them a lily-plant engraved 
in the stone, bearing two buds and one flower of white 
marble. Below the shield are a skull and cross bones. 

At Palma also, in the monastic church of San Francisco, 
and in what was previous to 1600 the chapel of St. Stephen, 
but is now dedicated to St. Bonaventura, being the fourth 
from the west end on the south side of the nave, is a black 
marble slab lying on the floor in front of the altar. This 
slab measures 8 ft. 5 in. by 4 ft. i in., and once contained a 
rectangxdar brass 7 ft. 11 in. long and 3 ft. 7 in. wide. 
Some of the lead in which the rivets holding the brass were 
embedded still remains, and the channels leading to them 
can be traced. 

The brass itself vanished during the revolutionary 

troubles of the early nineteenth century, but fortunately 

there is a record of its existence in a manuscript now 

preserved in the monastery of San Francisco. This 

manuscript was written in Mallorquin by a lay brother of 

the monastery named Ramon Calafat who died on the 

17th of February, 1823, and in it occur the following 

words * Baix en el piso heya una lapida de bronzo, y per el 

circuitu las Armas de Soldevila, qui son un vilatje ab un sol 

demunt ab camp blau. La inscripcio de la lapida diu aixi : 

Feta fou esta pedra en Flandes, per lo Honrat N'anthoni 

de Soldevila en lo any mcccc mori dit any,' i.e. * Below [the 

altar] on the floor there is a plate of bronze, and on it the 

arms of Soldevila, namely, a village, and above it a sun in a 

blue field. The inscription on the plate is as follows: 
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This monument was made in Flanders for the honourable 
Anthony de Soldevila in the year 1400, in which year he 
died.' The date however was probably miscopied, as 
Anthony de Soldevila's will, in which he directs that he 
shall be buried in the chapel of St. Stephen, is dated 
October 13 th, 1464. 

It is of quite exceptional interest to have a contemporary 
record of the manufacture of a brass in Flanders and of 
its export to Spain. 

In Tarragona cathedral, there Ues on the floor of the 
nave just inside the west door a brass measuring 7 ft. 9 in. 
by 3 ft. lo-J- in. to the memory of Gonsalvo Fernandez 
de Heredia, archbishop of Tarragona. It is of a very 
unusual type, being composed of sixteen horizontal strips 
of metal, now nailed down to a wooden * matrix.' 

The archbishop is represented as standing within a gothic 
canopy, in the sides of which are six figures, three on either 
side, which appear to be allegorical but may represent saints. 
The brass is however so badly worn in places that the 
details are difficult to recover, and part of the inscription 
is now entirely illegible, but it is recorded in the Archie- 
piscopologius of Mariano Mari (lib. iii, p. 40), and also in 
Tarragona Antigua y Moderna by Emilio Moreral Llanrado. ^ 
It is contained in seven lines of Roman lettering : 

REVERENDISSIMO IN CHRISTO PATRI DOMINI GONSALVO 

ECCLESI^ SANCTJE TfllRACONiNSIS ACHIEPISCOPO EX HR 

EDIORVM GENTE CL>RISSIMA OBTO DEVOTISSIMO PIENTISSIMO 

LAVRENTIVS EPISCOPVS NICOPOLITANVS 
BENEFACTORI OPTIMO PRAESVLI INCOMPARABILI D^VNC 
TO XI KLENDAS DECEMBRIS ANNI MCCCCCXI CVIVS 
CIRCA LIMEN RECONDITA OSSA QVIESCVNT. 

It is placed below the figure of the archbishop and is 
flanked on either side by a shield bearing his arms . . . five 
castles in cross . . . and is supported by two cherubs standLing 
on a pavement. Behind each shield is a pastoral staff 
surmounted by a cross. 

There is in the Musee du Louvre at Paris the fine brass of 
Peter Zatrylla. This is said to have come from Solzona in 
Cataluiia between fifty and sixty miles NNW. of Barcelona. 

^ For this information I have to thank Seflor Juan Pons j Marqu6s, Jefe del Arc^vo 

de Hadenda, at Tarragona. 
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An excellent reproduction is given on plate 32 of vol. iii of 
the Portfolio of the Monumental Brass Society. 

The brass is of the Flemish type, of early fifteenth- 
century date, and shews the deceased in civilian costume 
and wearing 3 long gown, the diaper pattern on his close- 
fitting under sleeves being very reminiscent of that sur- 
rounding the Pont shield at Palma. 

kk 



The uncompleted marginal inscription in gothic 
characters runs as follows ; 

+ HIC . lACET . CIRCUSPECTUS . UIR . PETRUS [symbol] 
ZATRYLLA . MERCATOR . QUI . CONSTRUI . FECIT . P RES ENTEM 
[lost shield] CAPELLAM . AD . DEI . LAUIEM . ET . 
SANTORUM . MABTIR [lost line] QUIESCAT . IN . PACE . CUIUS . 
OBITUS . FUIT . ANNO . DNI [shield] M" CCC° . . , 

The lettering was interrupted at the corners by the 
symbols of the evangelists, and at the centre of each side 
by a shield. The whole of the lower part of the brass 
is, however, lost from just above the feet of the effigy, so that 
only two symbols remain, and the sinister shield is also 
broken away ; the dexter one is reproduced here (fig. 3), the 
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charge being an exceedingly graceful representation of a 
growing vine bearing leaves and fruit. ^ 

In no. I oo of the Revista Mensual de los CoUecionistas 
y CuriosoSy 1923, were published notes and an illustration 
of the brass of Bishop Alonso de Madrigal, in the cathedral 
of Avila. 

This again is of the Flemish type and shews the bishop 
standing beneath a canopy with a richly diapered curtain 
as a background. He is in full episcopal vestments with 
mitre and crosier, his head resting on cushions also richly 
diapered, and on the lower apparel of the alb is a scroll 
inscribed eltostado . 

Immediately beneath the canopy is the tasselled 
episcopal hat ; and above the bishop's head a hand appears 
from clouds holding his shield of arms suspended from a cord. 
This shield is repeated at his feet and twice again in the 
centre of either side of the following marginal inscription : 

HIC . lACET . CLARISIMVS . VIR . AC . EXCELENTISSIMVS . 

DOCTOR . ALFONLSVS (sic) . TOSTADO . EPISCOPVS . ABVLEN . 

EOBIIT (sic) . Ill . NONAS . SEPTEMBRIS . ANNO . SALVTIS . 
M^ . CCCC^ . LV° . ORATE . PRO . ANIMA . IPSIVS. 

At its four corners are symbols of the evangelists. 

I have to thank Mr. Mill Stephenson, F.S.A. for a 
photograph of a brass from the cathedral of Cordova. 

This commemorates Bishop Innicus Manrique de Lara 
who died in 1496. It is composed of rectangular plates 
after the * Flemish ' fashion and displays the bishop's arms 
on a diapered background surmounted by his hat and cords, 
and surrounded by a marginal inscription in gothic 
lettering. Unfortunately the photograph is on too small 
a scale to enable the inscription to be properly read. 

Mr. Stephenson also reminds me of a fragment of an 
early Flemish brass bearing the words * que fino viernes ' 
re-used to build up the figure of Jane, wife of Lord Edward 
Seymour, who died in 1565, at Fivehead, Somerset. See 
Proceedings Soc. Antiq. xxi, 337. 

Finally I must record my great indebtedness to Col. 
Rafael de Ysasi of Palma, whose unfailing kindness and wide 
knowledge of the records of Mallorca have made the 
collection of these notes possible. 

^ I owe it to the kindneM of M. Jean }. permiBsion to make the ' nihhbg ' here 
Marquet de Vaitelot that I wai accorded reproduced. 
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A BURIAL OF THE 'VIKING AGE' IN SKYE. 

By T. a LETHBRIDGE. 

A large grass-grown cairn on the foreshore at Tote, 
Skeabost, in Skye, was opened in the autumn of 1922. The 
cairn was about 40 ft. in diameter and about 8 ft. high. 
Originally, however, it had been at least 2 ft. higher. There 
was a cup-shaped depression on the top which may have 
been caused either by the removal of stones to build a 
rough wall not far distant, or by the burial of the Viking 
who formed the secondary interment. 
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FIG. I. 



PRIMARY 

SKEABOST : SECTION OF CAIRN, SHOWING RELATIVE POSITIONS 
OF VIKING AND PRIMARY BURIALS. 



On the ground level in the centre were several large 
boulders which formed a rude cist. This cist contained 
nothing but upwards of 150 flint and other flakes and two 
rude scrapers. There was no trace of bone, although 
charcoal was abundant. No objects of bronze or pottery 
were contained in the cist. Although no actual human 
bones were found, it seems probable that here was the 
primary interment and the cause of the construction 
of the cairn. 

The secondary interment, which was also central, was 
about li ft. below the surface of the depression on top of 
the cairn ; it was composed of fine sand in which were 
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a few fragments of charred bone and the end of a human 
femur. There was no trace of a cist. 

Associated with the secondary interment were numerous 
articles of iron : (i) a heavy iron battle-axe (weighing 2 lb. 
1 1 oz.) of Scandinavian type, *a portion of the haft of which is 
still in the head. (2) Near the axe-head was found a hone 
of close-grained sandstone. (3) A piece of wood 2 in. long 



I. IRON BATTLE AXE. II. IVORY BEAD. III. BKONZE PIN. 

No. 1 is 7-3' long, other objects to the same scale. 



of unknown use, with a slip of rusty iron inset along one 
side and several smaller fragments of iron. (4) A bronze 
pin with a loop head, not unlike a common Bronze Age 
type found in the Swiss lakes. On this pin was a small 
piece of leather which crumbled to powder. Very close 
to the pin was (5) an ivory bead, roughly circular in shape, 
the hole being eccentric. Lastly (6) there was a quantity 
of rusted pieces of iron attached to fragments of wood ; 
the whole probably representing the warrior's shield. 

<Sce Du Cfaiillu, Tbt Fikini Age, Rg. 166. 



CELTIC PLACE-NAMES IN ENGLAND. 

By O. G. S. CRAWFORD, F.S.A. 

The speculative derivation of English place-names 
from Welsh has long been the favourite pastime of the 
amateur philologists The method is simple : take the 
modern form of the word ; find a modern Welsh word 
more or less like it ; and then derive the one from the 
other. If the Welsh word is a river-name it must mean 
' water ' — ^if not in Welsh, then in some mysterious pre- 
Aryan language whose very name is unknown. One might 
as well claim that Jews and negroes are both branches 
of the same race because they both have curly hair. 

Of course the only safe method of dealing with place- 
names in different regions is to find out the early forms 
and to compare these. As will be seen in the following 
pages, the Saxons took over a fairly large number of Celtic 
place-names practically unchanged from the inhabitants, 
especially the names of rivers. Many of these were very 
probably of pre-Celtic origin ; but I have purposely left 
the detailed discussion of this point to professional students 
of philology. 

In the following notes I have collected instances where 
the same name occurs in three different regions, Wales, 
Brittany and England. The instances are practically 
all taken from documents whose originals date from before 
the Norman conquest. The principal authorities are 
(i) for Wales, the Book of Llandaff, edited by Rhys and 
Evans and printed at Oxford in 1893, (2) for Brittany, 
the Cartulaire de Vahhaye ie Re ion en Bretagne, edited 
by de Courson and published at Paris in 1863, (3) for 
England, the Saxon bounds attached to grants of land 
collected together by W. de Gray Birch, Cartularium 
Saxonicunij 3 vols, referred to here as B. ; and by J. M, 
Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, referred to here as K. 

The almost complete neglect ^ of the works quoted in 

*Dt. Grundy's Saxon Land-Charters of Bosworth and Toller's Dictionary. The 

Wilubire^ in Arcb. Journ. vol. Ixxvi, con- compilers of the original volume seem not 

tinued in the present volume, redeems this to have studied the land-charters. The 

neglect (in the case of one county) ; as explanations given there are not of much 

abo does the tuppUmentary volume of value. 
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(3) by English scholars is probably due to the bounds in 
them being written in Anglo-Saxon. It is not, however, 
difficult to become familiar with their very simple con- 
struction and limited vocabulary ; and the reward is 
considerable, for they are the master-key to the origin of 
British place-names. There is no reason whatever why, 
with these Saxon bounds as a rallying point, a new school 
of comparative philology and archaeology should not 
spring up. It is really time that the entente between them 
should be revived. The pioneers brought discredit upon 
their work through speculative excesses, unscientific 
methods and fallacious assumptions. But for all that, 
comparative philologists can give a great deal of help in 
the solution of archaeological problems. Indeed it has 
been suggested that the next great advance will come when 
the data of philology and archaeology are handled by one 
who is competent in both branches of science. To take 
a not wholly imaginary example. Let us suppose that a 
language is found to have, in a certain region, syntactical 
peculiarities which are foreign to it and which do not 
occur in it elsewhere ; and that these peculiarities are 
the normal characteristics of a different language in some 
distant land. If archaeologists can point to cultural 
resemblances between these same two regions at some given 
epoch in the prehistoric period, the evidence from both 
sources, pointing to cultural affinities, will be immensely 
reinforced. Confirmatory evidence from physical 
anthropology may well prove decisive ; and even the 
evidence of folk-lore may help, if judiciously used. 

Another promising line of inquiry would be to take a 
number of names which are thought to be of pre-Aryan 
origin and to trace the distribution of the group selected 
throughout Europe and Asia, again using of course the 
oldest forms available. If the distribution of the names 
in such a group coincided with the distribution of some 
archaeological unit, such as for instance, megalithic 
monuments or beakers or leaf-shaped swords, a very 
suggestive correlation would have been established. 

I would emphasise the importance of the minor 
names. It is of little use taking the major names over a 
whole county, for the greater number of these are bound 
to be the names of villages, and so, like them, of Saxon 
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origin. It is in the names of ponds, hills, valleys, stream- 
lets, woods and the like that pre-Saxon terms will most 
commonly occur. Such names abound in the pre-Conquest 
charters. Those who are well grounded in these charters 
may perhaps be permitted to make judicious use of 
modern and medieval field-names. 

I will now proceed to give the notes I have collected. 
For the sake of convenience I have taken the Book of 
Llandaff as the starting-point, and the first page reference 
given is to the 1893 edition of that work, the full title 
of which is quoted above. (In a few cases other sources 
also have been drawn upon.) 

^- P- 383- In the bounds of Llandeilo Verwallt 
(Bishopston, Gower) there is mentioned a river called 
Dubleis. A river called Dyvleis is mentioned in the 
bounds of Llan-beder, Monmouthshire, and in those of 
several other places. Compare the following : — 

{a) Deuelisch and Defelich in the bounds of Stur- 
minster Newton, Dorset (B. 1214, a.d. 968), now the 
Divelish. 

{b) Deuelisc, a stream mentioned in the bounds of 
Cheselborne, Dorset (B. 525, a.d. 869) ; and the modern 
name Dewlish, Dorset. The stream * is now called Devil's 
Brook.' Professor Mawer informs me that the same 
river-name with the same corruption is found in the Devil's 
Water in Northumberland. 

{c) Doflisc, a stream mentioned in the bounds of 
Creedy, Devon (B. 1331, a.d. 739); probably the same 
as that mentioned next. 

{d) Doflisc, * the river Dalch which joins the Yeo 
near Lapford (Devon),' Napier and Stevenson, Crawford 
Charters y 1895, p. 163, a.d. 739, from a MS. of the eleventh 
century. The editors add that this is * the same river- 
name as that preserved in Dawlish (probably the Doflisc of 
K. iv, 275 and of Ordnance Survey Facsimiles ii, Exeter, 
plate 12) and in DowUsh, Somerset.' 

2. pp. 146, 369. Lann Cors, now Llangorse, Breck- 
nockshire, six miles ESE. of Brecon. The word means 
a marsh. Compare the following : — 

(tf) Corsa broc, in the bounds of Stanton Prior, 
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Somerset (B. 1099, a.d. 963). Corsan stream (the same), 
in the bounds of Corston, Somerset (B. 767, a.d. 941). 

(b) Corsa broc, corsbrok, now Gauze Brook (!) (K. 460, 
A.D. 956). Identified by Dr. Grundy. 

3, p. 420. In the bounds of Lann Cum, now Llangwm, 
Monmouthshire, three miles east of Usk, occurs the 
following : — * from Aber Nant Bis on the Bic as the Bis 
leads upwards (throughout) its length as far as its source.' 
In the bounds of Merthir Clitauc (Clodock, Herefordshire) 
occurs the following : * along the Monnow downwards 
as far as Aber Fynnon Bist as far as its source' (1893 
edition, p. 375). 

The mention of a river Bis in the Welsh region is 
extremely interesting, since it can be exactly paralleled 
by the river Biss at Trowbridge in Wiltshire. Cf. B. 1127 
(Steeple Ashton, Wilts) : * on bereburne, of tham burne 
on bis, of bis on mealm, than on alleburne ' ; four most 
interesting river-names. Another stream called * byssan 
broc ' occurs in the bounds of Corigescumb (now Cors- 
combe) near Bath, in Somerset (K. 1309). 

In the same bounds (of Lann Cum) Rhyd-yr-Onnen 
is interesting as an exact translation of the common name 
Ash-ford, if on = an ash tree (plural onnau or onion); 
but in the list of Gallic place-names of a.d. 449, onno 
is translated * flumen.' {Monumenta Germaniae Historical 
AucU Antiq. vol. ix, 1891, Chron. Min. i, pp. 613-4, * De 
nominibus Gallicus ' [16 names are given with their 
Latin equivalents]). Rhyd-yr-onen occurs on the modern 
O.S. map as a name near Towyn, Merionethshire. Com- 
pare the Roman towns of Onna and Onno mentioned by 
the Ravenna geographer. Onna is preceded in his 
enumeration by ' Bindogladia, Noviomagno ' and followed 
by * Venta Velgarum.' The last is, of course, Winchester, 
and Bindogladia is Woodyates. If one may hazard a guess, 
Onna may have been somewhere in the Andover district, 
perhaps Finkley (near East Anton), where a Roman settle- 
ment has been found. The River Anna has given its name 
to Amport, Abbot's Ann, Andover and East Anton. 

Bartholomew's gazetteer gives two rivers called Onny, 
one in Herefordshire and the other in Shropshire ; and 
an original charter of a.d. 759 gives * onnan duun ' (sic) 
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in the bounds of * Onnan forda ' (unidentified, but placed 
in Worcestershire by Birch, i. p. 266, no. 187). 

4. p. 432. The bounds of Lann Catgualatyr (Bishop- 
stone or Bishton^ four east of Caerleon, Monmouthshire) 
begin * aper nant alun.' This is a very common river 
name. Cf. 'AXatvo? (Ptolemy), a river on the south coast 
of England mentioned between the river Icra/ca and Mcyas 
Xi/iT/i/, and perhaps to be connected with the river Allen in 
Dorset which rises in Cranborne Chase and joins the Stour 
at Wimborne. The Ravenna geographer mentions a river 
Alauna which cannot be identified, and Ptolemy also 
mentions one between BoSepia (the Firth of Forth) and 
OveSpa (The Wear). Ptolemy's "AXawos is identified with 
the Alne in Northumberland by Professor Mawer (Place- 
names of Northumberland J 1920, p. 4). 

Compare also the following : — 

(a) Alum, in the bounds of Batcombe, near Cheddar, 
Somerset (B. 749, a.d. 940). 

{b) The river Alan, St. David's, Pembrokeshire, probably 
the alun of Penn Alun (PenaUy), p. 77. 

(c) Alum Bay, near the Needles, Isle of Wight. 

{d) Allum Green, near Lyndhurst, Hants. The stream 
bounding Allum Green on the west is called Highland 
Water on the Ordnance map. I strongly suspect this 
name to be a corruption of the same word as * Allum.' 
If so, then this river and not the Allen, may be Ptolemy's 
A\aii/o9. 

5. pp. 241, 378. In the bounds of Llan-uwyd, NE. of 
Llan Vannar, Monmouthshire, a river Liman occurs. It 
is now called Lumon, and is also mentioned in the bounds 
of Llan Vannar, Monmouthshire. It is a tributary of the 
Trothy, which it joins about four miles west by north of 
Monmouth. 

In the Ravenna geographer's list of rivers, between 
* Durbis ' (Dubris, Dover) and Rovia, occurs Lemana. 
This shows that it was a river which gave its name to the 
Roman fort at Portus Lemanis, now surviving in Lympne. 
It is also mentioned in the bounds of Rucking as * flumen 
Limenea' (B. 1336, a.d. 805). 

In the bounds of Braunston, Northants, a river called 
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Limenan (oblique case) occurs, and is to be identified 
with the Leam (B. 978, a.d. 956. Cf. Ordnance Survey 
Facsimiles, part iii, plate 46). 

In the bounds of Peadingtun, Devon, * Lymen stream ' 
is mentioned (B. 1323). No identification is suggested 
by Birch. The place is situated near the confluence 
of the * Limen ' and the * Aescburne.' The river on 
which Newton Abbot stands is now called the Lemon. 
Professor Mawer informs me that * wogganwille ' in this 
charter is Ogwell, and he adds : * This pins it down to 
very near Newton Abbot, and puts your Lemon beyond 
question.' A river * Lym ' is mentioned in the bounds 
of Lyme Regis, Dorset (B. 728, a.d. 938) ; and a river 
* Loman ' now joins the Exe at Tiverton. A stream 
called ' leomene ' is mentioned in the bounds of Mytun 
( ? near Tewkesbury, K. 751, a.d. 1033) ; and the places 
called Lemington (spelt in various ways) all suggest the 
same river-name. Early forms however are essential, 
as Lemmington in EdUngham comes from quite different 
roots (see Mawer, Place-names of N. and Z). p. 133). 

The island of Ramsay off the west coast of Pembroke- 
shire was called Limene in the time of St. Justinian of 
Brittany (Richard Fenton, Historical Tour Through 
Pembrokeshire^ London, 1811, p. 124). 

The lake of Geneva is now called Lake Leman and 
was called Lacus Lemanus by the Romans. According 
to Nennius (c. a.d. 620) Lochleven was called Lacus 
Lummonus ; it had amongst other peculiarities 340 
inhabited islands in it, and only one stream (called the 
Leven) which flowed into the sea from it. 

There is a river Lymn in Lincolnshire, east of Horn- 
castle. 

6. pp. 140, 368. In the bounds of Llandeilo Talybont, 
Carmarthenshire a river called ' Cam-guili ' (* cam ' being 
probably not really part of the river-name) is mentioned. 
This is probably the modern Afon Gwili, north of the town 
of Carmarthen. The ancient name of the river Wylye, 
which gave its name to Wilton and Wiltshire, was Guilou ; 
this is the spelling given in Asser's Life of Alfred (ed. W. H. 
Stevenson, Oxford, 1904, p. 33, chap. 42). Mr. Stevenson 
compares the form with that of the river Wellow 
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(O.E. Welewe), in Somersetshire which with the Wylye 
seems to be derived from an original form Wilavia. 

7. pp. 263, 383. In the bounds of St. Bride's-super- 
Ely, Glamorganshire, * finnaun liss ' (the springs of liss) 
occurs. With this may be compared the name of Liss 
(so spelt in medieval documents) in Hampshire and 
perhaps, the Lys in Flanders. 

8. pp. 184, 374. The bounds of Cemeis Inferior, 
Monmouthshire, begin at * aper humir ' and end at * nant 
humir, id est nant merthir.' The modern name of the 
river is Gamber. Compare the following : — 

(a) Humbre, the Humber in the bounds of Barrow- 
upon-Humber, Lincolnshire (B. 1270, a.d. 971). 

(b) Humber, between Tuddenham and Bury St. 
Edmund's, Suffolk (B. 480, a.d. 854). 

^ ^ J [ flumen, a.d. 834, Hemboir, a.d. 830 : 

Chartulary of Redon, p. 12). 

(d) Humera, apparently another name for the Hamp- 
shire river Test (Tersta) between Wherwell and 
Whitchurch (Liber Fitae, Hampshire Record Society, 
249, bounds of Drayton, a.d. 1019). 

(e) A river Humber, a tributary of the Lugg, joining 
it between Leominster and Hereford. 

9. The old name of the river Cole, a tributary of the 
Thames which forms the northern boundary between 
Berks and Wilts was Lenta. It is so called in B. 477 
(a.d. 854) and in the perambulation of the forest of Berk- 
shire (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1216-1225, p. 288, 5 Hen. iii). Can 
this be the same river as that called Lenda by the Ravenna 
geographer ? A river called Leonta is mentioned in the 
bounds of Hellerelege (unindentified), B. 123 (i. p. 178, 
A.D. 704-9). 

10. In the Redon chartulary a river called Samanum 
or Semenon is mentioned, a.d. 866. It is identified by 
the editor with the Bruc, rising in dept. Mayenne and 
joining the Vilaine opposite the chateau of Morliere. 
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Compare the following river-names, all of which seem 
to contain the same root-name^ : — 

(a) Semene (K. 641, a.d. 984, bounds of Tisbury, 
Wilts.) now called the Sem, and giving its name to Semley. 

(b) Semnit (B. 11 27, a.d. 964, bounds of Ashton, 
Wilts) now called the Semington brook. 

(c) Sam burna, a fairly frequent river-name in the 
charters, occuring as Samburne at Warminster, Wiks, 
and between Calne and Chippenham. 

11. The river-name Kaerent which occurs in the 
bounds of Overbury, Worcestershire (B. 541, a.d. 875) 
is evidently the same name as that found in France in the 
form Charente (Carentona, flowing into the Bay of Biscay 
at Rochefort), Charentonne (flowing north into the Rille 
at Serquigny, south-west of Rouen) Carentan, a town in 
dept. Manche, SSE. of Cherbourg ; and Charenton (Seine). 

12. The river-name Stour is very common in England, 
but does not occur at all in Wales, so far as I am aware. \ 
Spelt * Sture ' it is frequently met with in the Saxon 
bounds. It is remarkable that two rivers of this name 
are found in the upper basin of the Po, (a) north-west of 
Turin, where it joins the Po, (b) south of Turin, flowing 
past the town of Cuneo. 

13. p. 74a. In the bounds of Lann Bocha (St. Maughan, 
six iniles NW. of Monmouth) occurs the phrase * head of 
Nant Pedecon ' (caput nan pedecon). 

In the bounds of Edington near Westbury, Wilts, 
(B. 1 21 5, A.D. 968) one of the marks is ' Padecan stan.' 
It stood on the hill just above the village of Edington, over- 
looking a spring that wells out at the foot of the steep 
escarpment there. The name survives in Patcombe hill 
above Edington (six-inch O.S. map, Wilts 45 NW.) which 
is called PatekynhuU in the Edington chartulary (in campo 
de Mulborne Jac. super Patekynhull).^ It is called Patten's 
stone in the perambulation of Westbury hundred of 
A.D. 1575 (' a stone called Patten's Stone, anciently Padcan- 
stone,' R. Colt Hoare, Modern Wilts, hundred of West- 
bury, pp. 54-57). 

^ See alio Dr. Grundy's note on Symbroce in the library of the Wiltshire Archaeological 
in Arch, Joum, Ixxvi, 201. Society at Devizes, deed no. 242, 13th or 

' Transaipt of the Edington Cbartulary 14th century. 
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14. p. 1X0. Budic is mentioned in the life of St. 
Teilo as a king in Brittany. Budic gave his name to the 
<iistrict over which he reigned (Cornugallia que fostea 
-vocata CerniubudiCy Life of St. Oudoceus, Book of Llandaff^ 

1893 edition, p. 131). The name Budic occurs constantly 
amongst witnesses in the chartulary of Redon in Brittany, 
«ee p. ccxxviii. Its feminine form Boudicca is better 
known in the mis-spelt form Boadicea. Rhys quotes three 
other instances from Roman inscriptions, Bodicca (Africa) 
Bodiccius (Pannonia) and Boudica or Boudicas (Spain) 
^nd adds : * It is commonly supposed that they are all 
of the same origin as the Welsh word budd, benefit, ad- 
irantage, and buddogol, victorious, so that Boudicca might 
perhaps be equated in point of meaning with such a Latin 
name as Victorina ^ {Celtic Britain^ p. 284). 

The following comparisons are suggested : — 

{a) Buddecleigh = Butley, Somerset (B. 300, a.d. 801). 
"The same place is referred to in B. 297 A. (* to Badecan 
M hidas '). These references, especially the latter, show 
that Butley cannot possibly be identified with the Aeglea 
of Alfred's Edington campaign, as is suggested by the 
authors of Early Wars of Wessex, 

{c) Badecan well = Bucknall-cum-Bagnall, Stafford- 
-shire (B. 884, a.d. 949). 

{d) Bedecan lea and badecan daene in the bounds of 
•Crondall, Hants (B. 1307, a.d. 973-4). 

(Jb) Budock, the name of a parish west of Falmouth, 
•Cornwall. 

Professor Mawer does not think that the last two 
instances have any connexion at all with Boudic. 

15. A personal name Conuc occurs in the Book of 
Llandaffy and the same name is also given on p. 1 76 as that 
of a place conjecturally Identified by the editor with 
•Cnwc in St. Bride's Major, Glamorganshare. The following 
-comparisons are suggested : — 

{d) Cunuca lea in the bounds of Bathford, Somerset. 
(B. looi, A.D. 957). 

(A) Canuc, a river mentioned in the bounds of Wudatune 
•{Wootton, Hants ? B., but wrongly ; B. 969, a.d. 956). 

{c) Cunictune = Connington, Hunts (B. 1003, a.d, 

•957). 
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(d) Cunec|in forda, in the bounds of Bishop's Lydeard^ 
Somerset (B. 610, a.d. 904). 

(e) Conoch, a monastery (Cartulaiu ie Redon^ p. 117, 
a.d. 829-30). 

(J) Cannock Chase and Cannock between Lichfield 
and Stafford. 

{g) Professor Mawer says : ' Cunuc must also I think 
be found in the Cong Burn (Durham). Unluckily we only 
have forms — 1382 Clonglech (clearly corrupted) and 1423 
Conkburn.' 

16. The personal name Branoc is mentioned seven 
times in the index to the chartulary of Redon, where a 
connection with bran meaning a raven, is suggested. In 
the Book of Llandaff a * villa Branuc ' is mentioned (p. 230). 

In the Cartularium Saxonicum there is mentioned 
* Branoc ' in Somerset (e.g. ii. 472, a.d. 854). In Alfred's 
will a place called ^ Branecescumb ' is mentioned (e.g. 
'^9 553)' It IS called Brancminstre in K. 577, a.d. 973^ 
where the bounds are given. 

17. p. 73. Grant of land at Cum Barruc. Compare 
Berroc silva (Asser's Alfred, ed. Stevenson, pp. i, 155), 
Bearrucscyre (K. 840) Barrocscire (K. 886) Barroc 
(a.d. II 79) = Berkshire. 

18. pp. 78, 364. In the bounds of Llandeilo Fawr 
in Carmarthenshire, one of the marks is Hebauc Mein, 
translated * Hawkstone ' by the 1840 editors. Near 
Enstone in Oxfordshire is a standing stone called the Hawk 
stone ; and there is another Hawkstone in Aberdeenshire. 

19. pp. 142, 369. In the bounds of Mathern, Mon- 
mouthshire, * otyn lunbiu ' is translated * Lunbiw's kiln.' 
Mr. J. G. Wood, F.S.A., identifies this as * at or near a 
place I knew as Clay Pits, but now called Fairfield, near 
Hardwick ' ; and he dates this particular charter between 
500 and 600 a.d. (Moynes Court, Monmouthshire, Newport^ 
1914, pp. 86, 87). Bosworth and Toller translate the 
O.E. oden by * a threshing-floor.' In Pughe's Welsh 
Dictionary (1873) odyn is translated * kiln ' (odyn bridd- 
faen = brick-kiln ; odynau calch = limekilns). Llanba- 
darn-odyn occurs in Cardiganshire. 
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Compare the following : — « 

{a) Odencolcj in the bounds of Ham (Dorset ? B. 451 
A.D. 847). 

(b) Oden aecer, in the bounds of Weston, near Bath, 
Somerset (B. 814, a,d. 946). 

(c) * Tha olde oden missenne ' in the bounds of Christian 
Malford, Wilts (B. 752, a.d. 940). 

20. pp. 134, 368. In the bounds of the diocese of 
Llandaff the phrase 01 y gabr is translated * the Goats' 
Track ' by the editor. Pughe's Welsh Dictionary also 
translates 0/ by a ' mark or trace.' The track was doubtless 
a rough path over the mountains. Compare the Roman 
town Gabrosenti (Notitia Dignitatum) mentioned also 
as Gabrocentes by the Ravenna geographer. The 
Roman name would appear to be a half translation of 
01 y gabty (doubtless a common native term for these 
mountain tracks) the Celtic gabro- being sufficiently close 
to its Latin cognate capro- to be intelligible in both 
languages. Bede (chapter 21) translates Gateshead Ad 
Caput Caprae ; but he does not give any native original 
form, the first such being Gatesheued (about 11 90). 

21. pp. 145, 369. In the bounds of Bishopston, Gower, 
occurs the phrase Llwyn Lladron, translated * Thieves' 
Forest.' There is a close parallel to this strange and 
suggestive name in the Foundation Charter of Witham 
Charterhouse, Somerset, a.d. 1182. See Proc. Somersetshire 
Arch, and N.H. Soc. vol. Ixiv [191 8] p. 4 where a ^ falda 
latronum ' is one of the bound-marks. Some kind of a 
robbers' den is doubtless referred to. It is not unlikely 
that the native name of the Somerset example contained 
a Celtic element in it, as do so many place-names in that 
county. The ' falda ' is interesting in connection with 
studfoli and similar compositions of the word -fold, which 
are often applied to Roman or pre-Roman fortified en- 
closures. Has the Robbers Den in Somerset been located ? 



THE PALACE OR MANOR-HOUSE OF THE BISHOPS OF 
ROCHESTER AT BROMLEY, KENT, WITH SOME NOTES ON 

THEIR EARLY RESIDENCES. 

By PHILIP NORMAN, LL.D., F.S.A, 

A few words by way of introduction. Sir Coles Child, 
Bart, the present owner of Bromley Palace, and of any rights 
that may be attached to the manor, has kindly allowed 
me to study the long and able account of Bromley, which, 
with the help of various experts, was prepared by his 
father, who bought the estate from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in 1845. To this he devoted much time 
in his later years. It is unpublished and forms the basis 
of the paper by W. T. Beeby, M.D. in Archaeohgia 
CantianUy vol. xiii, 1880, called 'The Church and Manor 
of Bromley.' 

Mr. Coles Child died in 1873, aged 59. 

I. BROMLEY AND THE BISHOPS OF ROCHESTER. 

The origin of Bromley as a place of habitation need here 
only be referred to in the briefest way. The authority for 
the statement by Hasted in his History of Kent that land 
here was given to a bishop of Rochester in the latter part 
of the eighth century is not convincing. ^ Unquestionably 
A.D. 955, King Edgar granted ten sulings at Bromley to 
Bishop Elfstan. The king's son Ethelred seized it and 
gave it to a minister, but afterwards repenting, he restored 
six out of the ten sulings to the see of Rochester. We do 
not know if the Saxon bishops ever lived here, but their 
ownership of a considerable amount of land rather suggests 
a dwelling. 

Passing on to the time of Domesday, finished a.d. 1086, 
we are told that the bishop of Rochester then held 
Bromley as lord of the manor, but although it answered 
for six sulings in the time of King Edward the Confessor, 
the amount of land had been reduced to three sulings. 

^ £. Hasted, Hist. Kentj ed. 1797, i, a.d. 747, Frindsbury and Wickham to this 

p. 552. In DvLgdalt^i Monasticon ed. 1830, church (Rochester) to which was soon 

L 154, it is said that ' Offa, king of Mercia, afterwards added th; manoc of Bromley.' 
gave jointly \^th Sigered, king of Kent, 
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There were thirty villeins (villani) and twenty-six bordars 
{bordarit)j which, allowing for their families, might imply a 
population of over 200. 

There was a mill, no doubt a water-mill, where corn 
was ground for the manor, windmills apparently not coming 
into use in England until long afterwards. No church is 
mentioned ; if the bishops had a house they had a chapel, 
which perhaps afforded accommodation enough. But 
between 1 1 15 and 11 24 there zvas a church.^ The 
Domesday survey records no landowner except the bishop. 
This state of things however did not last long, and after- 
wards, by sub-infeudation, dependent manors were carved 
out in the parish, one of them a rectorial manor, entries 
from the Court-roll of which exist. There were also 
lands held by knight-service. 

One of the most famous bishops of Rochester was 
Gundulf (1077- 1 108) and Hasted thought that he built 
the palace^ or manor-house. Mr. Coles Child believed 
it to have been older, arguing that a structure for which 
Gundulf was responsible could hardly have become ruinous 
in the course of a century, because architectural works 
with which his name is usually associated, for instance the 
keeps of the Tower of London and of Rochester Castle, 
seem almost indestructible. We know that, a.d. 1184, 
Bishop Gilbert de Glanville, who had been one of Becket's 
scholars, found his house at Bromley so inconvenient and 
so out of repair that he rebuilt or thoroughly restored it. 
We may however bear in mind that Glanville seems to have 
had a taste for expenditure of that kind, for he rebuilt 
several other episcopal houses. 

In the year 1205 this prelate obtained from King John 
a grant of a weekly market at Bromley on Tuesdays through- 
out the year — an indication perhaps that the inhabitants 
had increased in numbers. There was protracted strife 
between him and the prior and monks of Rochester ; he 
is said to have plunged them into such costly litigation 
that they were obliged to turn into money the silver shrine 

' In the Registrum Roffense mention is ' So called for centuries. Then however 

made of a church being recbimed with the it would only have ranked with other 

manor from Odo of Bayeux in 1076. This, episcopal manor houses. As the late Canon 

however, was written long afterwards. A. J. Pearman remarked in Arch. Cant. 

Dr. Beeby mentions payment for chrism xxxiii, 191 8, p. 131, 'Palace' by rights 

rent about 40 years after the Domesday should apply to a bishop's house in l^if 

account. The basin of the font is Norman. cathedral cit^.' 
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of St. Paulinus, which dated from the time of Archbishop 
Lanfranc and had been much resorted to by pilgrims. 
He died in 1214, and in spite of their opposition was buried 
in Rochester Cathedral, where on the north side of the 
presbytery opposite the sedilia is a tomb generally believed 
to be his. 

To vent his wrath one of the monks was said to have 
composed the following doggerel about the bishop : — 
Glanvill Gilbertus, nulla bonitate refertus. 
Hie jacet immitis, et amator maxime litis. 
Et quia sic litem dum vixit solet amare, 
Nunc, ubi pax nulla est, est aptior inhabitare. ^ 
Of these lines the following free translation has been 
suggested : — 

Here Gilbert Glanvill lies, who in his life, 

Was harsh, unfriendly, loving legal strife, 

Since peace he hated, now in lowest — ^well ! 

Where there is no peace let him aptly dwell. 

In spite of the fine monument, according to a chronicler, 

he was buried like Jews and heretics, without the divine 

office. ^ 

In 1235 Richard de Wendover, rector of Bromley, was 
elected bishop of Rochester by the monks. The archbishop 
of Canterbury refused to confirm the election, declaring 
him to be ignorant and in every respect unworthy. The 
real ground of his refusal, apparently, was that he claimed 
the right of naming the bishop. The monks appealed to 
the pope, who after three years confirmed the election. 
He was the only rector of Bromley who reached this dignity. 
He died 12 Oct. 1250, and by the king's command was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

In A.D. 1255, when his successor Laurence de St. Martin 
was bishop, the small value of Bromley manor and the 
unproductive nature of the soil are referred to in the 
Registrum Roffense^ p. 63, thus : * The sworn valuers of 
the manor of Bromleghe say that the yearly rent there 
amounts to ^23 and no more, and they say that the buildings 
there cannot be sustained except from the rent, because the 
arable lands do not repay the necessary expenses, each year 

* History of Rochester by W. Shnibsols • Cott. M.S. Nero Dz, f. 127b and 

and the Rev. S. Denne, D.D. 2nd ed. Wharton's i^ff^/tdSarrtf, i, 347. 

18 17, p. I20. 
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made about the same. The valuers say that the buildings 
there require yearly 6oj.' 

In October, 1261, Roger Forde, abbot of Glastonbury, 
was killed at Bromley palace, he being then on a journey 
to defend the rights of the church. He is said to have 
been a man of great learning, and was buried in Westminster 
abbey. Laurence de St. Martin was at that time still 
bishop of Rochester. 

In Lysons' Environs of London (vol. iv, p. 309) mention 
is made of Forde's death, and Willis' Mitred Abbies (vol. i, 
p. 91) is given as the authority. He refers to * Continuatio 
Will. Malmesbury,' which appears to be a manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library. William of Malmesbury wrote ' De 
antiquitate Glastoniensis ecclesiae.' 

When Thomas de Ingoldisthorpe, who was conse- 
crated bishop of Rochester in 1283, died. May 1 291, it 
appears from a taxation of the episcopal manors that he 
had at Bromley in rents of assize ^23 ioj, etc. There 
were then two mills valued at 40/. per annum. We may 
I think assume that the first (mentioned in Domesday) 
was by the mill-pond on the Ravensbourne now included 
in the grounds of the house called Mill Vale, but where was 
the second ? 

Bishop Thomas de Wouldham died at Bromley 28 Feb. 
1316-17. and from some motive of policy his death was 
kept secret for three days. A copy of his will, dated 13 16, 
is given in the Regis trum Roffensey p. 113. Among his 
executors he names John Frindsburie, rector of Bromley. 
The bishop's interests and those of a previous rector, Abel 
de St. Martin, had clashed, dues having been levied by 
him on tenants of the rectorial manor, so that these persons 
were called upon to pay twice over ; but the difficulty 
must have been adjusted. John Frindsburie afterwards 
got himself into trouble by contumacious behaviour to a 
later bishop. It seems that in 1329 he was deprived and 
Hugh de Pennebridge collated in his stead, but Frindsburie 
' sent his chaplain to Rochester^ and at the high altar, 
with bell and candle excommunicated his bishop ; which 
excommunication was afterwards revoked, and at a 
subsequent visitation of the. diocese by the archbishop, the 
rebellious rector was severely punished ; nevertheless he 
eventually retained the living.'^ 

^ Pr. Beeb^ in Arcb^ Cant, voL xiii, p. 1 58, - 
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Hamo de Hethe, so named from Hythe his birthplace, 
bishop from 13 19 to 1352, had been chaplain to Thomas 
de Wouldham, whom he succeeded, ^ and then prior of 
Rochester, and was chosen by the monks with the consent of 
the archbishop. The pope however refused to confirm 
him, and appointed John of Puteoli, confessor to Queen 
Isabella, wife of Edward II. After more than two 
years Hamo was confirmed, but had to pay heavily to 
the pope. It was doubtless on this account that in 1320 
he was obliged to sell the woods at Elmstead for 200 marks. 
He also found the buildings belonging to the see dilapidated, 
and in 1337 he spent a considerable sum on the farm 
buildings at Bromley. Among the Cotton manuscripts 
in the British Museum there is an account, dating probably 
from his time, of the stock that ought to be left at Bromley 
on the death or translation of a bishop. After enumerating 
one cart-horse, value ip. 4//., sixteen oxen, four stallions, 
one hundred ewe lambs, etc., it descends to such minutiae 
as three barrel?, one table, one brass pot and one porridge 
pot. William Dene, the bishop's notary public, wrote a 
life of him with much detail, which is printed in Wharton's 
Anglia Sacra, pp. 356-377. 

In 1 42 1 John Langdon, sub-prior of Christchurch, 
Canterbury, was elected and consecrated the following 
year. He had been one of twelve Oxford scholars 
appointed to enquire into Wycliffe's doctrines in 141 1. 
In 1432 he was engaged in an embassy to France and he 
died and was buried at Basel. During his episcopate he 
granted a lease of some woodlands in Bromley for 419 years, 
which was afterwards with difficulty revoked by Bishop 
WeUys. 

We are told that Thomas Brouns, bishop 143 5-1436 
(preceding Wellys) resided much at Bromley during his 
short tenure of the office. He was afterwards translated 
to Norwich, and was ambassador to France in 1439. I 
cannot connect William Wellys, bishop 1437-1443, especially 
with Bromley. The Rev. C. H. Fielding ^ says there is an 
illuminated portrait of him kneeling before the cross of 
St. Andrew at the beginning of his register. 

* The Rev. C. H. Fielding (Records of disposicione executorum meonim,' but that 

Rochester Diocese, 1910, p. 11) says that he was not buried in the cathedral. 
Thomai de Wouldham desired to be buried • Records of Rochester Diocese by th? 

* in ccdesia cathedrali Roffensi vel alibi pro Rev. C. H. Fielding, 1910, p. 11. 
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After this time there appears to be no special reference 
direct or indirect to Bromley for many years, excepting 
that in 1446 Bishop John Lowe obtained from King 
Henry VI. a charter for a market once a week, ^ and for a 
fair or fairs, which are referred to again on p. 167. 

In 1504, when John Fisher was appointed bishop, the 
income attached to the see appears to have been about 
^300 a year. Incidentally it may be mentioned that in 1 507 
Bishop Fisher received in the parish church of Bromley 
an act of abjuration of certain errors and heresies by one 
Richard Gavell from Westerham. In 1532, three years 
before Fisher's downfall, a bailiff's account tells us that 
Bromley manor was let for no more than £6 ip. 4^/, and 
the warren produced 165 couples of rabbits. The farmer 
was Robert Fisher, perhaps a relation of the bishop. 

In 1550 John Ponet or Poynet succeeded the famous 
Nicholas Ridley, who had been installed Bonner's successor 
in the bishopric of London. Ponet, at one time Cranmer's 
chaplain, was allowed to hold with the see his other church 
preferments. In an order of Council dated 29 June, 1550, 
it is said that ' he hath no house to dwell upon,' ^ that in 
Bromley being perhaps out of repair. He was translated 
to Winchester in 155 1, and deprived on the accession of 
Mary, when he fled to the Continent. A supposed scandal 
about his marriage or marriages has come down to U3, 
some particulars of which are given in Notes and Queries 
for 27 June, 191 4. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century there is 
nothing special to record about the mansion at Bromley, 
which after the Reformation was the chief home of the 
bishops of Rochester. John Yonge died there on 10 April, 
1605, after holding the bishopric for twenty-seven years. 
The parish register gives the date of his burial, and in the 
nave of the parish church is an inscription to his 
memory. His arms, impaled with those of the see, were 
on a brass plate attached to the gravestone. 

John Buckeridge, who became bishop of Rochester in 
161 1, being translated to Ely in 1628, was also buried in 
Bromley church, but there is no inscription to his memory. 

'We have teen that in 1205 Gilbert Lowe merely get the day changed to 
<ie danville had obtained a grant of a Thursday ? 
weekly marist on Tuetdayi. Query, did ' Strype^ Eccles. Mem. vol. ii, p. 524. 
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The following is an extract from the burial register : * 163 1. 
The last of May. The Right Reverend Father in God 
John Buckeridge, the Lord Bp. of Ely sometime Bp. of 
Rochester. He left j^20 for the benefit of the poor of 
Bromley parish.' 

December 14, 1629, John Bowie was elected bishop, 
and in the following year George Abbot, archbishop of 
Canterbury, supplies the information that ' Rochester was 
in the summer beat from his house in Bromley by the 
Plague.' It may be added that in 1665, the year of the 
great visitation of that disease, there were various deaths 
from plague at Bromley which are recorded in the register. 
We are told in the Dictionary of National Biography, but 
I have not yet found the contemporary reference, that 
Bishop Bowie died * at Mrs. Austen's house on the 
Banckside the 9th of October, 1637, and his body was 
interred in St. Paul's church London in the moneth 
following.' The lady must haTe been Anne, widow of 
William Austin, who died in 1633, and to whose memory 
tliere is a fantastic monument in Southwark Cathedral, 
then St. Saviour's parish church, also commemorating his 
mother Lady Clarke. A return made by Archbishop Laud 
to Charles I, 1634, seems to imply censure of this prelate 
for remissness in the discharge of his episcopal office.^ 

We now reach a period when sources of information 
become much fuller than has been the case hitherto. From 
the local point of view perhaps the most popular, at any 
rate the best known, of our bishops from the time of the 
Reformation was John Warner, a native of London, son 
of Harman Warner, merchant tailor, who, after holding 
several livings, among them those of St. Michael Crooked 
Lane and St. Dionis Backchurch London, became chaplain 
to King Charles I, and dean of Lichfield, and was 
consecrated bishop of Rochester in 1638. The primate, 
Laud, having requested a copy of a sermon by Warner, 
he addressed a letter to Laud from ' Bromleigh,' March 8, 
1639-40.^ Being an active loyalist, he was ejected from 
his see, his lands and goods were sequestered, and after 
keeping possession of the palace against the sheriffs for 
some time he had to leave Bromley in disguise. The 

^History of Rochester by W. Shrubrolc * Life of John Warner, Bishop of RjKbester^ 

and the Rev. S. Dexme, znd ed. 1 8 1 7, p. 1 5 1 . by Edward Lee- Warner, 1 901 . 
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sequestration of Warner's property was the result of an 
ordinance by which the estates of bishops, deans and chapters 
were forfeited, and, as Mr. Child points out, among the 
commissioners named to enforce the orders of parliament 
in Kent was Augustine Skinner,^ who on i March, 1648, 
purchased the manor of Bromley. He therefore appeared 
in the double capacity of seller and buyer. The price 
paid by him was ^^5,665 lis. iidy and it remained in the 
hands of his family till the Restoration. 

After that event Warner was one of eight surviving 
bishops who again took possession of their dioceses. He 
was then about 79 years old, having been bom in 1581, 
and he died at Bromley palace 14 October, 1666, leaving 
by will j^8,ooo for the erection of the buildings of Bromley- 
College, which is a foundation for the benefit of clergymen's 
widows, and a rent charge on the manor of Swaton^ 
Lincolnshire, to provide pensions and a stipend for the 
chaplain. The founder had expressed a wish that the 
college should be near Rochester, but no convenient site 
was found in that neighbourhood. This noble foundation 
has since been much enlarged, and there is a branch 
establishment in the grounds for the daughters of widows 
who have lived with their mothers in the college. The 
buildings, near the London end of the town, form a 
picturesque group. The original design is not unlike that 
of the college founded by Sir John Morden at Blackheath 
in 1695, the architect of which was Sir Christopher Wren. 
Morden was a trustee and afterwards treasurer of Bromley 
college. 

Besides making other charitable bequests, Warner, who 
had private means, left ^^800 for the repair of the palace. 
He was buried in the chapel of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
of which he had been a demy and afterwards a fellow. 
There is rather a pathetic portrait of him in the Bromley 
College chapel, which has been rebuilt. He is depicted as 
a careworn man of advanced age, kneeling on a crimson 
cushion with gold tassels. The painter is unknown. A 
similar portrait is at Walsingham Abbey in Norfolk, the 
family seat of the Lee- Warners, who are descended from 
his sister. He had been married but left no children, 
and the name of his wife is at present unknown. It has 

^ Called Captain Skinner in xht Journal of the House of Lords, vol. x, p. 263, 16 May, 1648. 
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been said that she was Bridget, widow of Robert Abbot, 
bishop of Salisbury, and according to another account she 
was widow of George Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, but 
each statement has apparently been disproved in Notes and 
Queries J the former in the issue of 20 August, and the 
latter in that of 24 December, 1898. Record Office papers 
show that Bishop Warner's wife was alive 4 December, 1643, 
also that during his wanderings in the west country, 1643- 
1646, he went to stay with his * wife's nearest kindred,' 
then living at Bromfield, Shropshire, and thence with them 
to Ludlow until his * new coming to London after a 
dangerous sickness.' On 31 October, 1908, a query 
appeared in Notes and Queries^ and in it the following 
words were quoted from the diary of Dr. Thomas Foxe 
{Royal Historical Society^ s Transactions^ 1877, vol. v, p- 58) : 
* iaj.8, May 26, my dear wife Ann Honywood (her maiden 
name and bom at Pett near Charing in Kent on Nov. 26, 
1588) died at my cousin Ursula Warner her house in 
Bromley.' The writer, who * has reason to suspect ' that 
this lady was the wife of the bishop, asked for information 
about her, but there was no reply. According to most 
accounts Warner died at Bromley palace, 14 October, 1666, 
hut Shindler, in his Register of the Cathedral of Rochester^ 
1892, p. 65, says that he died 21 October, aged 86, and was 
buried in the chapel of St. John, Rochester Cathedral. 

Warner's successor in the bishopric, by name John 
Dolben, had served as an ensign in the King's army. He 
had fought and been wounded in the battle of Marston 
Moor, and was afterwards so badly wounded at the siege 
of York that he kept his bed for a twelve-month. At the 
end of his military career he was a major. Having been 
ordained in 1656, after the Restoration he soon made his 
mark as an ecclesiastic, holding various important offices, 
among them the deanery of Westminster, which he was 
allowed to retain when he was consecrated bishop of 
Rochester. Dolben restored Bromley palace, doubtless 
applying the money left by his predecessor for that purpose. 
John Evelyn in his diary, August 23, 1669, writes : * I went 
to visit my excellent and worthy neighbour, the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester at Bromley, which he is now repairing 
after the dilapidations of the late RebeUion.' In 1683 
Dolben became archbishop of York, being succeeded at 
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Rochester by Francis Turner, who was translated to Ely 
in the following year. 

The next bishop of Rochester was the well-known 
Thomas Sprat, appointed in 1684, who wrote the history 
of the Royal Society and an account of Cowley, for whose 
monument he composed the inscription. A well-known 
work of his was his reply to Sorbiere's remarks on England, 
1864. Various letters by him, addressed to Sir Christopher, 
then * Dr.' Wren, are printed in the Parentalia^ and as a 
versifier he figures in Johnson's Lives of the English Poets. 
This prelate, while residing at Bromley in 1692, became the 
victim of a strange conspiracy, being suddenly arrested on 
the information of a rascal named Robert Young, who, 
when imprisoned in Newgate, drew up a paper for the 
restoration of King James, to which he appended the 
forged signatures of Sprat, Sancroft, Marlborough and 
others. He employed as his emissary one Stephen 
Blackhead, who took to the bishop at Bromley a letter forged 
by Young which purported to come from a doctor of 
divinity. Sprat was for the time deceived, and Blackhead, 
not being carefully watched, contrived to drop the letter 
into a flower-pot in a disused parlour. Young soon after- 
wards asked to be heard before the Privy Council in a matter 
of urgent importance. He told the story of the alleged 
plot, and messengers were sent to Bromley on 7 May, 1692, 
with a warrant to arrest the bishop. The latter afterwards 
gave an account of the whole affair, ^ wherein he graphically 
described how, immediately before his arrest he * was 
walking in the orchard at Bromley meditating on some- 
thing * he ' intended to preach the next day,' when he * saw 
a coach and four horses stop at the outer gate, out of which 
two persons alighted.' He was arrested and his rooms 
were searched for the incriminating document. Young 
asked specially that they should examine the flower-pots. 
It was not then found, and after ten days he was allowed 
to return home. Meanwhile Young had sent Blackhead 
to recover the paper, which he passed on to the government 
with a cunning explanation. The bishop was recalled, 

^ It ii called ' A Revelation of the wicked Hands/ 1692. It ij praised bjr Macaulaj. 

Contrivance of Stephen Blackhead and In Arch. Cant, ziii, 165-166, Dr. Beeby 

Robert Young, against the lives of several quotes from it the bishop's account of 

PcnoiM, by an Association under their his arrest. 
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examined before the Council and confronted with 
Blackhead, whom he drove to confess the truth. In 
consequence Sprat was set at Kberty, on 13 June, 1692, 
and during the rest of his life he kept the anniversary as 
a day of. thanksgiving for the deliverance. Blackhead 
absconded and Young was sentenced to stand thrice in 
the pillory. Some years afterwards he was hanged for 
coining. Bishop Sprat died of apoplexy at Bromley on 
20 May, 1 71 3. He was also dean of Westminster and was 
buried in the chapel of St. Nicholas, Westminster Abbey, 
but his monument was moved to make way for the 
Northumberland tomb. 

The next bishop of Rochester was another historic 
personage, Francis Atterbury, a favourite of Queen Anne, 
and during the last four years of her reign one of the leading 
public men in England. With the see he was allowed, Kke 
so many of his predecessors, to hold in commendam the 
deanery of Westminster : and here it may be remarked 
that our bishops often, indeed nearly always, had other 
preferment, the reason being that until the readjustment 
of episcopal revenues by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
appointea in 1834, the see of Rochester was not only the 
smallest in the kingdom but also the most poorly endowed. 
I would add that the feeUng against pluralities is to a 
large extent of modern growth. In 1 720 this prelate was 
imprisoned in the Tower during seven months for his 
supposed connection with an attempt to restore the Stuarts. 
On his release he was deprived of all ecclesiastical offices 
and banished from the realm. He left England on June 
1 8th, 1723, never to return. Among Pope's miscellaneous 
writings are Unes * on Dr. Francis Atterbury, bishop of 
Rochester, who died in exile at Paris, 1732, his only daughter 
having expired in his arms, immediately after she arrived 
in Paris to see him.' In fact, he died 17 February, 1731-32 ; 
his body was brought to England, and privately buried in 
Westminster Abbey on the 12th of May following, in a 
vault which had been prepared by his direction in 1722,^ 

Atterbury's correspondence with leading Uterary men 
gives interesting glimpses of his life in Bromley. He seems 
to have passed much of his time at the palace, and to have 

* History of RocbnteTy by W. Shrubtole and the Rev. S. Denne, 2nd ed. 1817, p. 17$. 
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been greatly attached to it. In a letter addressed to 
Matthew Prior, 26 August, 171 8, he writes : * My peaches 
and nectarines hung on the trees for you till they rotted.' 
In another, addressed to Pope from Bromley, 27 
September, 1 721, is the following passage : * I am now 
confined to my bedchamber, and the matted room where 
I am writing, seldom venturing to be carried down to the 
parlour to dinner.' He also writes to the same correspondent : 
' I never part from this place (Bromley) but with regret, 
though I generally keep here what Mr. Cowley calls the 
worst of company in the world, my own.' Again he 
mentions his sundial with the motto, Vivite^ aity fugio, 
and elsewhere sends an epigram on it which is quoted by 
Canon Pearman. 

After his imprisonment in the Tower he defended him- 
self at the bar of the house of Lords. In his speech he 
referred to the palace incidentally as follows : * Out of a 
poor bishopric of ^^500 a year, for it. was clearly worth no 
more to me, I did in eight years lay out ^zpoo upon the 
house and other appurtenances, and because I knew the 
circumstances in which my predecessor left his family, I took 
not one shilling for dilapidations from his executors.' 
In the registers of Bromley parish church the burial is 
recorded of * Sarah Atterbury from f College, aet 83, on 
January i ith, 1 789.' She was the widow of the Rev. Osborne 
Atterbury, who was son of the ill-fated bishop. 

In 1 73 1 Joseph Wilcocks, who had been bishop of 
Gloucester, succeeded Samuel Bradford as bishop of 
Rochester, being installed dean of Westminster on the same 
day. It is noteworthy that later he refused the arch- 
bishopric of York, the reason given by him being that 
* this church is my wife and I will not part with her because 
she is poor.' In this he almost repeated expressions that 
had been used long before by Bishop Fisher. We are told 
that * he kept the house and gardens at Bromley in remark- 
able neatness. That was his constant amusement even 
when drawing near his end.' There is a memento of his 
residence here in the form of a lead cistern, having on it 
his name and arms and the date 1732, which is now in the 
garden, south of the present house. Wilcocks was dean of 
Westminster when the upper portions of the western 
tov«rers were being built, partly from the designs of Sir 
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Christopher Wren, supplemented by Hawksmoor. A re- 
presentation of them was placed on his monument in 
the abbey, his grave being under the south-west tower. 
His son Joseph Wilcocks was a benefactor of Bromley College. 

The next bishop was Zachary Pearce, translated from 
Bangor to Rochester in 1756, who also became dean of 
Westminster, and with difficulty obtained leave to resign 
that office when through old age he felt that he could not 
satisfactorily perform the duties of both. It is said that 
this was the first occurrence of the kind. He wrote a poem 
called * The Wish, 1 768, when I resigned the Deanery of 
Westminster.' In 1761 he had also declined translation 
to the see of London. The late George Warde Norman 
recorded that Bishop Pearce used to have public days at 
the palace, where he entertained those of his friends and 
neighbours who chose to be present. A similar custom 
was kept up later at Lambeth palace^ and within the present 
writer's memory at Wentworth Woodhouse, Yorkshire, the 
home of the Earls Fitzwilliam. Pearce resided occasionally 
at Ealing, where he died in 1774, aged 84. He was buried 
in Bromley parish church, by the side of his wife who had 
predeceased him. He left ^S,ooo to Bromley College. 
His monument at Bromley is on the south side of the 
chancel, there is also one to him in Westminster Abbey. 

Bishop Pearce was succeeded by John Thomas, who had 
been chaplain to George II and George III, and was 
already dean of Westminster. He married first Lady 
Blackwell, daughter of Sir William Clayton, in whose 
house he had been tutor, and secondly Lady Yates, widow 
of a judge. Finding the old palace much dilapidated he 
pulled it down and built the present structure. He was 
the last bishop of Rochester buried at Bromley church, 
his monument is dated 1792. The bust to his memory 
in Westminster Abbey is copied from a portrait by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

His successor was Samuel Horsley, translated from 
St. Asaph to St. Davids' in 1788, and to Rochester in 1793. 
He had been a friend of Dr. Johnson, a member of his 
Essex Head Club, and attended his funeral. He wrote a 
version of the Psalms, and commentaries on Isaiah and 
Hosea. We are told that during Horsley's residence at 
Bromley palace his favourite exercise was rowing. 
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presumably on the existing pond, once part of the moat. 
It is remarked about Horsley in Birkbeck Hill's edition of 
Boswell's Life of Dr. Johnson^ that Gibbon * makes splendid 
mention of him.' On the other hand William Windham 
in his diary (published 1866) says that he * had his thoughts 
wholly on church preferment.' 

The next bishop was Thomas Dampier (1802), who had 
been dean of Rochester for twenty years, and was translated 
to Ely in 1808. Educated at Eton and King's College, 
Cambridge, he was distinguished by his love of literature 
and collected a fine library. 

Dampier was followed by Walker King, about whom 
the only facts of importance known to the writer are, 
that during his time Bromley Common was enclosed, and, 
that he managed to obtain for his own family at a low 
price, a lease on lives of the great tithes of Bromley parish 
with the glebe and church-house, from George Norman, 
to whose father James it had come by marriage with 
Eleonora (or EUonora) Innocent, her father having obtained 
it by marriage with Elizabeth Emmett. There is an 
inscription in Bromley church to a son and daughter of 
Bishop King, both of whom died young. A grandson 
was Edward King, bishop of Lincoln 1 885-1910, son of 
Walker King, archdeacon of Rochester ; another grandson, 
the Rev. James King, has been described as ' an excellent 
parish priest albeit a hunting man.' King's successor, 
by name Hugh Percy, who is mentioned in the Dictionary 
of National Biography^ only held the bishopric for a few 
months, being translated to Carlisle. 

In October, 1827, Percy was succeeded by George 
Murray, who had been bishop of Sodor and Man, and who 
became the ninety-sixth in the list of the bishops of 
Rochester, and the last residing at Bromley palace. He 
was grandson of the third duke of Atholl, and son of Lord 
George Murray, bishop of St. David's. As already 
remarked, Rochester was a very poor bishopric, and Murray, 
according to the then custom, held another ecclesiastical 
office, being nominated dean of Worcester in 1828. He 
married Lady Sarah Hay, daughter of the earl of Kinnoull, 
and had a large family. One of his sons was the late 
Canon Francis Murray of Chislehurst, another was that 
distinguished public servant Sir Herbert Murray, K.C.B., 
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sometime governor of Newfoundland. Among the bishop's 
descendants are the Marquess Camden, Lord Hampton, 
and the Rt. Hon. Sir George Herbert Murray, G.C.B. 
It may perhaps be mentioned without offence, as a record 
of conditions that have long ceased, that when the third 
duke of AthoU disposed of his sovereignity or lordship of 
the Isle of Man to the Crown, he retained his right of 
nomination to the bishopric of Sodor and Man. It became 
vacant when George Murray was 295- years old. Accordmg 
to the ordinal in the Book of Common Prayer, * every man 
which is to be ordained or consecrated Bishop shall be fully 
thirty years of age,' and in 1 814, six months after the 
occurrence of the vacancy, he was appointed by his cousin, 
the fourth duke, I would add that he was a man of fine 
presence and much beloved, who acquired great influence 
at Bromley which he always exercised for good. 

In 184s a scheme was launched by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners involving drastic changes in the diocese of 
Rochester. The Commissioners recommended the purchase 
of an estate at Danbury near Chelmsford in Essex for the 
future residence of the bishops, and the sale of the manor 
and palace of Bromley, of which as before mentioned the 
late Mr. Coles Child became purchaser, with fairs, market, 
and other franchises, as well as the greater part of the 
demesne lands which had hitherto been held by the bishops. 
Bromley was for a time excluded from the diocese of 
Rochester, but was afterwards restored. The bishops 
have changed their dwelling again and again since they 
left a place with which they had been associated since Saxon 
times. 

II. THE BUILDING. 

What precedes has related chiefly to the connexion of 
the bishops with the palace and manor of Bromley. I will 
now mention a few facts about the actual building, which 
before the Reformation was merely a manor-house, like 
others in the diocese, occupied from time to time. We 
already know that it was reconstructed by Bishop Glanville 
towards the end of the twelfth century, and that in 1550 
it was not thought a suitable residence, but no details about 
it are forthcoming until after the sale of the manor, which, 
as I mentioned on page 155, was bought by Augustine 
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Skinner for £$9^5 ^^^' ^^^' According to an order of 
the Lords and Commons reported in the Journal of the 
house of Lords, vol. x, p. 217, on 20 April, 1048, the sheriflE 
of Kent was enjoined to remove Bishop Warner from the 
manor house and deliver it to Augustine Skinner. From 
this, and from statements by Hasted and other writers 
on Bromley, I supposed that Skinner bought the whole 
property, which may have been the case ; but how can it 
be reconciled with the fact, referred to by Mr. Lee- Warner, ^ 
that in compliance with * an ordinance of Parliament 
A.D. 1648 ' (probably the order referred to above) the 
palace was sold on 27 September, 1649, for ;^5S7 to 
C. Bowles and N. Andrews ? It was then described as 
* one great messuage where the Court is held, four rooms, 
a gallery divided into two rooms, and four chambers, the 
ward, a prison, wash-house, kitchen and three rooms, 
with an orchard and garden.' This is really the first 
detailed information on the subject, and it does not tell 
one much, but the existence of a prison and of what had 
been a long gallery are interesting. Details of the repair 
by Bishop Dolben in 1669 cannot now be found. 

In 1699 Bishop Sprat obtained leave from the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to demolish the chapel and gatehouse 
of the palace, and they are thus reported on ^ : ' It is an 
old piece of building which is the gatehouse to the said 
house, and at the entrance on the left hand is a roome 
which hath been used for the Chappell, wlxich Chappelle 
is in length, including the outward roome at the entrance — 
24 feete, and in breadth including a closett on the south 
side — ^used for servants, 18 feet. The said Chappell is 
wainscotted 8 foote high with oake wainscott, with the old 
fashioned little pannells. The roof of the chappell, by 
reason of the Gatehouse, is uneven, not all of a higth. 
On the right of the entrance at the Gate is a roome used 
for a porter or a gardener. There is no chimney in the said 
Building and the -dwelling house is distant from the said 
Building the length of the Courtyard.' It is evident from 
this report that the chapel must have been extremely cold 
in winter. 

^ Life of Jobn fFariur^ Bishop of Rochester y S. 126, 127, Lambeth Library. See alto 
bjEdwarid Lee-Wamcr, 1901, p. 38. Dr. Beeby'i paper, Arch. Cant, ziii, 155, 

where however the report it not given 
'Copied from Teniton't Register, vol. I, verbatim. 
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The bishop proposed to make a new chapel in the house 
* one pair of stairs high ' ; that must be surely on the fint 
floor. The suggested chapel was viewed and found to be 
39 feet long, * divided by a partition which makes the 
inner chapel to be 25 feet 6 inches long, and the outward 
chappell for servants 1 3 feet 6 inches long,' the whole being 
20 feet wide. The chapel was to be made * very decent ' 
with an altar and rails. We are told that * the inner part 
is wainscotted the higth of the wall.' The bishop 
intended to panel the outer or ante-chapel with wainscot 
from the old chapel. Mr. George Oxenden, who drew up 
the report to the archbishop, said that in his opinion this 
would be much more convenient than the old chapel, 
which being detached could not suitably be used in bad 
weather, and also hindered the view from the main building. 
Our engraving of the old palace as it was before 1756, copied 
from that in the folio ecfition of Hasted's History of Kentj 
shows an irregular building of various ages, the greater 
part of it, to judge from the mullions and transoms of the 
windows, being perhaps Tudor. A gabled portion to the 
left, its gable and pilasters surmounted by vase-like 
ornaments, appears to be more modern or reconstructed. 
The upper part of this may quite likely be Bishop Sprat's 
chapel, approved by the archbishop and consecrated in 
1 701. On the opposite side of the house is an avenue 
which would lead to the main entrance. 

If Horace Walpole may be beheved, the structure in 
its last years was not an imposing one, but he is hardly 
a safe guide. On 5 August, 1752, being then at * Battel,' 
he writes as follows to Richard Bentley, son of the famous 
scholar : * While they were changing horses at Bromley 
we went to see the Bishop's palace, not for the sake of 
anything that was to be seen, but because there was a 
chimney in which had stood a flower-pot, in which was put 
the counterfeit plot against Bishop Sprat. Tis a paltry 
parsonage, with nothing but two panes of glass purloined 
from Islip's chapel in Westminster abbey, with that 
Abbot's rebus, an eye and a slip of a tree. In the garden 
there is a clear little pond teaming with fish. The Bishop 
is more prolific than I.' ^ 

The present brick mansion with stone dressings is a 

^ Leturt 0/ Horace Walpole^ fourth Earl of Orforiy edited by Peter Cunninghata, 

chronologically arranged, 1891, vol. ii. 
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good example of a building of Bishop Thomas' time. On 
the pediment in front are the bishop's arms impaling those 
of the see, and the date 1775. The chimney-piece in the 
library also has these arms. It has been thought, by 
Canon Pearman^ among others, that the chapel to the 
left of the main entrance has survived from the former 
chapel, but the fact that it is on the ground floor is against 
this idea, nor does it agree in any way with the chapel 
as described above. Its north or outer wall is externally 
like the rest of the north wall. The existing colonnade 
or verandah at the back of the house facing the ornamental 
water was added by the late Mr. Coles Child, also a porch 
containing modern stained glass, and a new kitchen. 
There is a pretty dovecote in the garden which belongs 
apparently to the time of Thomas' rebuilding. 

Without extensive excavations it would be impossible 
to make out the plan of the old palace. It must have been 
rebuilt more than onc6 and frequently added to, and 
perhaps no feature of very much interest would be dis- 
covered. Dr. Beeby writes that * the masonry supporting 
the ancient drawbridge, the remains of which consisted of 
flint and chalk cemented together by mortar which had 
become as hard as stone, were discovered by Mr. Child — 
about forty-five yards north of the present front entrance ; 
and it was then impossible to open the ground to the south 
without meeting with foundation walls^ the lower portions 
of which were constructed of blocks of chalk.' ^ 

The original structure and grounds appear to have 
occupied about two acres and to have been surrounded 
by a moat. What is left of this moat at the back of the 
palace has been widened and forms an ornamental pond. 
Through a valley in the grounds flows a branch of the 
Ravensboume, once nearly as important as the main 
stream, though, as far as I am aware, it never had a name. 
Its sources are chiefly in Holwood Park and it used to receive 
some accession from the Crofton woods and from Black- 
brook. It receives the overflow from Bromley Palace 
pond, and after passing under the high road between 
Mason's Hill and Bromley, joins the Ravensboume a little 
farfher north-east. The point of junction is now, I think, 
covered over, and both watercourses have sadly degenerated. 

* Arcb. Cant. vol. xxxiii. p. 146. • Arcb. Cant., vol. ziii, p. 153. 
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III. ST. BLAIZe's well BROMLEY. 

As to the famous well associated with the palace Hasted 
says ^ : * There is a well in the bishop's grounds near his 
garden called St. BJaize's Well, which having great resort 
to it antiently on account of its medicinal virtues, had an 
oratory attached to it dedicated to that saint. It was 
particularly frequented at Whitsuntide on account of a 
remission of forty days enjoined penance to such as would 
visit this chapel and offer up their orizons on it the three 
holy days of Pentecost. This oratory falling into ruins at 
the Reformation, the well too came to be disused, and the 
site of both in process of time became totally forgotten.' 

The well of chalybeate water close to the pond was 
described in 1756 by Thomas Reynolds, surgeon. His 
pamphlet, now of great rarity, is a dull affair, but gives the 
following details : * It was discovered in September, 1754, 
by the reverend Mr. Harwood, his lordship's domes tick 
chaplain, by means of a yellow ochrey sediment remaining 
in the track of a small current leading from the spring 
to the comer of the moat, with the waters of which it used 
to mix. It is very probable that this spring has been 
formerly frequented, for in digging about it there were 
found the remains of steps leading down to it made of 
oak plank, which appeared as if they had lain underground 
for many years.' Hasted also mentions these steps, 
probably copying from Reynolds. The latter retired from 
his profession, and lived in the neighbourhood of Bromley 
for the express purpose of drinking the waters instead 
of those of Tunbridge Wells, which place he had before 
been in the habit of visiting. 

Hone's ^able Book, 1827-285 vol. ii, pp. 65-68, contains 
an account of the * Bishop's Well.' He describes it as trick- 
ling through an orifice at the side to increase the water of a 
moat or small lake. Above the well was then a roof of thatch 
supported by six pillars, of which he gives a well-known 
illustration. Mr. Coles Child replaced it by a tiled roof. 
Our view from a photograph is dated 1880 ; it came to grief 
in a snowstorm seven years afterwards. The well remains 
intact, but the overflow of water is hardly perceptible ; 
the existence of iron in it is shown by a yellowish deposit. 

^ £. Hasted, History of Kent^ i, 551, ed. that the remittances of penance were granted 
1 797. Ljrsont in his Environs of London adds by Lucas, legate of Pope Sixtus IV. 
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St, Blaize, with whom the well is commonly associated, 
was according to tradition bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, 
and was martyred in 316 during the persecution of Licinius. 
He was patron Saint of wool-combers, because his flesh 
was said to have been torn by iron combs. A paper on 
him was read by Mr. H. Ling Roth before the Society of 
Antiquaries 3 December, 1914, and is printed in the 
their Proceedings^ 2nd ser. vol. xxvii, with many illustrations. 
The late Mr. Leland L. Duncan, F.S.A., M.V.O., etc., 
mentioned the image of St. Blaize in Bromley church in 
his Churches of West Kentj their Dedications^ Altars^ etc. In 
1456 Thomas Ferby, for promoting a clandestine marriage 
at St. Paul's Cray church, was excommunicated, and had 
to present a wax taper of a pound weight at the image of 
St. Blaize in Bromley church and in Chislehurst church, 
and for two years to allow exhibitions to two scholars at 
Oxford. Again in 1458 Walter Crepehog, who had pro- 
moted an illegal marriage, was ordered to be whipped three 
times round the market-place at Rochester, and with other 
penalties, to present a torch of the value of 6s. Sd. to the 
image of St. Blaize at Bromley. 

Si. Blaize was also connected with the early history of 
Bromley from the fact entered on the Charter Roll, 25 and 
26 Henry VI, no. 22, when the day of the weekly market was 
granted or changed to Thursday, that there was a further 
grant to John Lowe, bishop of Rochester, to hold a fair 
on the vigil, day and morrow of St. James the Apostle, 
and another fair on the day and morrow of St. Blaize. 
These continued until, on the application of the 
commissioner of police, they were suppressed by an order 
of the magistrates of Bromley, 23 January, 1865. The 
present writer remembers being taken as a child to the fair 
and being presented with a * fair-ring ' from one of the 
stalls in the market-place. These functions were then held 
on 15 February and 5 August. St. Blaize's day appears 
to have been originally 3. February. ^ 

The saint was popular in Kent, which was a wool- 
producing county. There are still slight remains of a 
church, or rather a chapel, dedicated in his honour in a 
detached portion of Aylesford parish, and Mr. Duncan 
has shown that at least thirteen churches contained images 

' It ii itill 3 February in the western ruarjr and 24 July (eve of St. Jamet) 
Church. 15 February and 5 Auguit=3 Feb- O. S. 
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or altars associated with him. The tradition that the 
parish church (of St. Peter and St. Paul) at Bromley was 
originaDy dedicated to St. Blaize appears to be quite 
unfounded. 

The ancient chapel of St. Blaize in the south transept 
of Westminster Abbey was once famous. It was used as 
a vestry and for other purposes after the dissolution, and 
finally destroyed. An informing article about this chapel 
by Henry Poole, master mason of the abbey, is in the 
Antiquary y vol. iii, p. 241. His ground plan shoves it 
immediately north of the chapel of St. Faith, with which 
it is still sometimes confused. 

Many years ago there was a controversy as to the true 
site of St. Blaize's well. On 14 June, 1862, the late 
Mr. Robert Booth Latter, a much respected inhabitant of 
Bromley, who had no mean claims as an archaeologist, 
in agreement with others published a letter, to the effect 
that he could find nothing in any history to warrant the 
conjecture that the chalybeate spring close to the pond 
was St. Blaize's well, and he believed that the true site was 
* at the head of the large upper pond now drained off, in 
springy ground, not far south of the huge oak tree blown 
down about three years since in the paddock in front of 
the palace.' He also spoke of ' about four courses of 
circular brickwork,' indicating apparently the top of a 
well, having been removed from there some time previously 
by Mr. Coles Child. The latter replied, contending that 
the well near the moat has curative properties, and the 
description of old oak steps found in 1754, which had led 
to it, justifies the belief that it was ancient. The other 
well was * 317 yards away, and contained perfectly pure 
water.' He also quoted John Dunkin, who in his History 
of Bromley J 181 5, after mentioning that, in spite of what 
had been written by Reynolds and Hasted, St. Blaize's 
well was believed by Wilson ^ to be * about 200 yards NW. 
of the mineral spring in a field near the road with eight 
oak trees in a cluster, on an elevated spot of ground 
adjoining,' wrote as follows : * I am informed that the 
present bishop is of the same opinion, though to me this 
well appears to have been originally designed to supply 

* Bromley and five milts round, by Hiomas Wilson, 1797, p. 24. 
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the adjoining moat. Besides, I conceive an additional 
argument in favour of the mineral well may be drawn 
from the ignorance of the age, as the clergy could not fail 
to ascribe any benefit derived from this water to the special 
interference of the saint.' It should be added that the 
late Canon Francis Murray of Chislehurst, who had 
passed his boyhood at the palace, in a letter addressed 
to the Bromley Record expressed his agreement with 
Mr. Latter. 

On 12 May, 191 6, through the kindness of the present 
owner, I had the opportunity of examining a brick reservoir 
in the paddock some distance north of the palace, which 
formerly supplied the ornamental pond or moat with pure 
water. It was rather below the present ground-level and 
was then roofless and dry. The measurements were, length 
about ten feet, width four feet, and depth eight to nine feet, 
the ground plan being oblong. The bricks composing the 
upper part were, I think, modern : those below looked older 
and were covered with a mossy growth. Sir Coles Child 
pointed out more than one inlet which had communicated 
with springs in the neighbourhood, and an orifice for the 
outlet, whence the water originally flowed by a pipe into 
the uppermost of three ponds on the east, within the 
palace grounds. These were connected, and the lowest 
fed the moat. They were filled up within the memory 
of man. It can hardly be doubted that they had been 
stewponds for supplying fish ; similar stewponds at 
Trottesclifle, formerly one of the episcopal manor houses, 
will presently be mentioned. Many years ago, building 
operations having taken place in the Widmore Road (to 
the north) the water from the reservoir partially failed. 
To supplement it a well was then sunk nearer the Widmore 
Road. When that road was widened a few years ago, the 
modern well was inadvertently filled up by the borough 
council. They cleared it at the request of the owner, and 
it now supplies the moat through a pipe following the line 
of the old ponds, and produces a flow of fresh spring water 
even in the driest season. The old brick chamber which 
I saw has been obliterated. The house was formerly supplied 
by a deep well in the kitchen. 

The question still unsolved is the original position of 
St. Blaize's Well ; I have merely put together what I could 
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find of existing evidence. Probably most people, including 
the present writer, share Mr. Child's belief in the existing 
well by the moat on account of its curative properties. 



IV. SOME EARLY RESIDENCES OF THE BISHOPS OF ROCHESTER. 

I had written a paper on the early residences of the 
bishops of Rochester other than that at Bromley before 
I knew of the account by the late Canon A. J. Pearman 
which first appeared in the Rochester Diocesan Chronicle^ 
and was republished in Arch. Cant. vol. xxxiii, (191 8). 
What follows, containing the results of my previous 
researches, has been re-written in the light of the informa- 
tion supplied by Canon Pearman's paper. It was felt 
that the account of Bromley Palace should be supplemented 
by detailed reference to other dwellings of the bishops 
once famous, but now almost forgotten. 

THE EPISCOPAL PALACE AT ROCHESTER. 

In an article by W. B. Rye, published in 1887,^ he says, 
* That the bishops had a residence here in very early times 
is clear from documents printed in the Registrum Roffense, 
in which Bishop Gilbert de Glanville is said to have rebtiilt 
(circa 1200) the Palace, which had been destroyed by fire ; 
and Bishop Lowe, on March 27th, 1459, dates an instru- 
ment from his " New Palace at Rochester," which implies 
that he had again rebuilt it.' Canon Pearman mentions 
that in 15 13 proceedings connected with the election of 
William Tisehurst to the abbey of Lesnes, 4 April, took place 
in the chapel within the palace of John, bishop of Rochester, 
within the precinct of the monastery. 

In 1524 (not 1542, as Canon Pearman is made to say), 
after the then bishop, John Fisher, had told his friend 
Erasmus that he was suffering from illness, the latter 
wrote to him as foUows : * I shrewdly suspect that the state 
of your health depends in a great measure upon your 
situation. The near approach of the tide as well as the 
mud which is left exposed at each reflux of the waters, 
renders the air harsh and unwholesome. For my part 

* Arcb. Cant, xvii, 67. 
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I would not live in such a place for three hours without 
being sick.' Cardinal Wolsey lodged there 4 July, 1527. 
In a letter written on the following day to King Henry 
VIII he said : ' I was right lovingly and kindly entertained 
by the bishop. On the arrest of Fisher in 1534, for refusing 
to take the oath to the succession, an inventory was taken 
of his goods at Rochester palace and at Hailing, which 
formed the subject of a paper communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries by Mr. Peacock in 1872. Mr. Rye in his 
paper of 1887 gives an account of the old palace, with its 
tiled roof as it was then, also an illustration by Herbert 
Baker. In the Fisher inventory we read of * his own bedd 
chamber [ having a great study within it, a * north studye ' 
a * south galorye ' a * chapell in the side of the south 
galorye,' a * wardrobe ' a great chappell,' a * little chamber 
neite the same,' a * great chamber nexte the same,' and 
many other rooms and offices. It is doubtful if after his 
time it was ever regularly occupied by the bishops. As 
mentioned on a previous page. Bishop Ponet, who 
succeeded in 1550, was allowed to hold other church 
preferments on the ground that he had no residence. 
The palace was however kept up to some extent, for James I 
visited Rochester with his brother-in-law. Christian IV 
of Denmark, and was lodged there. It is described in the 
return made to the parliamentary commissioners of 1647 
as * one great messuage called the palace, where the Bishop's 
Court is held, four rooms in the tenure of Bathe, a gallery 
divided into 28 rooms and four chambers, the ward, a 
prison, wash-house, kitchen, three rooms, one orchard 
and one garden.' According to Pearman it was sold in 
1649 ^^ Charles Bowles and Nathaniel Andrews for 
^^556 1 3 J. 4^. and this corresponds with the names of the 
purchasers of Bromley Palace given by Lee- Warner, the 
price paid being probably identical. Query, what is the 
explanation ? In the case of Bromley the real purchaser 
seems to have been Augustine Skinner. 

After the Restoration the palace again came into the 
hands of the bishops, but they did not live there. Mr. Rye, 
in his paper of 1887, gives an account of the building 
with its tiled roof as it then was : Mr. George Payne, the 
Kentish antiquary, in later years made it his home. Since 
his time there has been little change. The surviving 
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portion is the centre.^ Canon Pearman reminds us 
about its later history and medieval remains found there, 
and adds : * The name of the ** Old Palace " should not be 
applied, as is commonly done, to the house in St. Margaret 
St/ which belonged to Francis Head and was settled bjr 
him in 1678 on the bishops of Rochester. In fact they let 
the property on lease until it fell into the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 



LAMBETH, SOUTHWARK, ETC. 

North Lambeth was given by Goda, sister of Edward 
the Confessor and wife of the count of Boulogne, to the 
monks of Rochester. About 1198, the archbishop of 
Canterbury having acquired it from them, he obtained 
the agreement of Gilbert de Glanville^ bishop of Rochester, 
by granting him a piece of land as a site for a residence. 
The house then erected was rebuilt on a more sumptuous 
scale about twenty years later. Called ' La Place ' it 
remained the town house of the bishops of Rochester 
for over 300 years. John de Sheppey of Rochester died 
there 19 October, 1360; and in 1530 Bishop John Fisher 
was at * La Place ' when a serving man, by name Rouse or 
Rose, tried to poison him, but succeeded only in Hlling 
members of the household. By act of parliament in 1539 
* La Place ' was granted to the bishop of Carlisle in exchange 
for a mansion at Chiswick.^ Thus it came to be called 
Carlisle House, and having being sold by parliament for 
j^220 in the time of the Commonwealth, after the 
Restoration it reverted to the bishop of Carlisle but was 
not again used as his residence. After many vicissitudes 
it became a boarding school and in 1827 was pulled down, 
the site being covered by about eighty small houses. 

The later name is preserved in Carlisle Street, Lambeth. 
There is an engraving of * the bishop of Rochester's ancient 
palace, Lambeth,' 1798, in J. B. Malcolm's Views within 
twelve miles round London, 

^ For further reference to the Bishop's In Harris's Hiit. Kent, is a view of the 

Palace at Rochester see paper entitled Palace, 171 9. 
Mediaeval Rochester by the Rev. G. M. 

Livett, Arch, Cant, vol. xzi, p. 42, and Sir * Land. Tap.RecordyXU, 1920, p. 7. Paper 

Wm. Hope's vol. on The Cathedral Church on Mediaeval London Houses, by C L. 

and Monastery of St. Andrew, Rochester, 1 902. Kingsford, F.S.A. 
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The Chiswick mansion was held for a very short time, 
the bishop of Rochester, in 1543, exchanging it with 
Lord Russell for what had been the inn of the prior 
of St. Swithin's, immediately west of Winchester House, 
Southwark. Stow, in his Survey of London^ 1598, says : 
* Adjoining Winchester House is the Bishoppe of 
Rochester's inne or lodging, by whom first erectea I do 
not now remember me to have read, but well I wot the 
same of long time hath not been frequented by any 
bishoppe, and lyeth ruinous for lack of reparations.* In 
Churchwarden's Accounts of St. Saviour's, temp. James I, 
we are told that * about forty years since ' it was one great 
house and a great garden and now consisted of sixty-two 
tenements.' There is still a Rochester Street, Borough 
Market. 

HALLING. 

An early residence of the bishops was at Hailing in Kent, 
about six miles from Rochester. There was episcopal 
property here in the time of Domesday : * The arable 
land is seven carucates. In demesne there are three 
carucates and fifteen villeins, with nine bordars having 
six carucates. There is a church and two servants, and 
30 acres of meadow, and wood for the pannage of five hogs.' 
In 1 1 84, Richard, archbishop of Canterbury, died at 
Hailing ^ on his way from Wrotham to Rochester, and in the 
following year it is said to have been rebuilt by Gilbert de 
Glanville on his succession to the see of Rochester. In 13 16 
Bishop Thomas de Wouldham by will left timber to replace 
the hall roof and otherwise repair it. The building was again 
repaired and enlarged by Bishop Hamo de Hethe, and 
we learn that a vineyard was then attached to it.^ 
Lambarde tells how in 1325 Hamo de Hethe sent a present 
of grapes from the Hailing vineyard to the king. Appar- 
ently blackberries were then mixed with the grapes, perhaps 
on account of their sweetness. In Lambarde's time the 
site of the vineyard was a meadow. It must have adjoined 
Hailing churchyard. The Rev. T. S. Frampton in A glance 
at the Hundred of Wrotham 1881, mentions a prison that 

^Dugdale's Monasticon, voL iii, p. i, * Arcb. Cant, vi (1866), 322. 

Reg. Raff. ^, II, 
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belonged to the bishops of Rochester at Hailing. We have 
seen that there was a prison attached to the mansion at 
Bromley and one attached to the palace at Rochester. 
In 1467 Bishop Lowe died at Hailing. 

It has been said that Bishop Fisher, who resided chiefly 
at Rochester, sometimes moved to his manor house at 
Hailing, where he could have more repose and perhaps 
breathe purer air. Lewis in his Life of Fisher ^ vol. ii, p. 77? 
tells us that when the bishop was residing at Hailing on 
the river Medway, some thieves broke into the house at 
night and carried off nearly all his plate. In an article on 
the Dalison documents, in Arch. Cant, xv, 389, note I, 
Canon Scott Robertson records that Elizabeth, daughter 
of James Oxenden of Dean, who married William Dalison 
of Hailing (eldest son of Sir William by his second wife 
Mary) resided at Bishop's Place until she moved to 
Hamptons. Her husband died in 1642, and she was at the 
latter house in 1649. 

Hasted says^ that in 171 5 great part of the ruins 
survived, but * within the last twenty-five years most of 
it has been destroyed for the sake of the material.' How- 
ever, according to a writer in 1859,^ a gatehouse and some 
walls of the hall and chapel then remained. He held it 
to be part of the work of Bishop Hamo de Hethe between 
1320 and 1330. On 15 January, 191 8, the following 
information was supplied by the Rev. E. C. Linton, vicar 
of Hailing : * I regret to say that there remains nothing 
of the ancient buildings but part of a wall with the 
springing of an arch built into a bam or oast house. The 
destruction seems to have occurred at the establishment 
of the cement works.' 



STONE BY DARTFORD. 

Unfortunately I have no notes of my own about the 
episcopal manor-house at Stone, but Canon Pearman gave 
rather a detailed account of it. See Jrch. Cant xxxiii, 
191 8, p. 137. We learn that in Saxon times the see had 
property there ; in Domesday it is caUed Estanes. There 

^ E. Halted, Hut, Keiu^ ed. 1797, vol. Richard II to Henry VIII, part ii, p. 304 
ii, p. 38 1. (by the editor of the Glossary of Arcbiuctmrt^ 

* Domestic Arcbitecturo in England from Oxford, J. H. and J. PariKr). 
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is a valuation of the reign of Henry III, but the first 
definite statement about a dwelling is a record that 
Gilbert de Glanville rebuilt all of it that had not been 
consumed by fire. Canon Pearman gives other early 
references. Hasted says that in his time the house had 
long been occupied by the farmer of the demesne lands 
and that the only ancient thing about it was the great 
chimney in the centre. The estate having passed into 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners was sold by 
them in 1856. 

TROTTESCLIFFE. 

Hasted tells us about an episcopal mansion at Trottes- 
cliflfe which had a history not unlike that of Hailing, having 
been built in the time of Gundulf or soon afterwards, 
and repaired or rebuilt by Gilbert de Glanville. In 
Arch. Cant, vi, pp. 364-5, it is said that according to an 
enquiry held 47 Henry III, 1263, Hugh de Cressy, then 
deceased, had held the manor of * Trot tescl eve ' of the 
bishop of Rochester by service of half a knight's fee, and 
it was worth ^^i i a year ; also that his brother Stephen de 
Cressy was his next heir^ and forty years old and more. 

Again like Hailing it was enlarged and occupied by 
Hamo de Hethe, who kept Lent at Trottescliffe in 1322 
and who in or about 1328 resided there for a whole year. 
Canon Pearman mentions other visits paid by this bishop. 
He was still alive at the time of the * Black Death,' 
1348-49. The account of his stay here by William Dene, 
notary public, who has been mentioned on page 152, 
gives some idea of its horrors. Extracts from the Latin are 
here translated as follows : * In that year an unheard of 
pestilence raged in England. The bishop of Rochester from 
his moderate household lost four priests, five squires, ten 
serving men, seven young clerks and six pages so that no 
one remained to serve him in any office.' Again : * Through- 
out the whole year (1349) ^^^ bishop, an old and decrepit 
man, remained at Trottesclyve languishing and grieving over 
the sudden change of the age, because in every manor of the 
bishopric buildings and walls fell to ruin, and that year there 
was hardly a manor that returned a hundred pounds ' ^ No 

^Anglia Sacroy rut i, p. 175. 
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doubt Bromley suffered with the rest, but of this we have 
no record. 

According to Hasted the bishops continued occasionally 
to make their home at this manor-house until some years 
after the Reformation, * about which time this, as well as 
the rest of the ancient manors and mansion-houses in this 
country excepting Bromley, were leased out by them for 
lives or years to different tenants.' ^ In Hasted's time the 
Whitaker family had been for some generations lessees of 
the manor and mansion-house under the bishops of 
Rochester, and resided in the latter. The Rev. Charles 
M. Shepherd, rector of Trottescliffe, in a letter dated 
8 February, 191 8, gave me this interesting but rather 
sad account of the later vicissitudes of the place : * All the 
bishop's property here, and he owned nearly all the parish, 
has passed into other hands. Mr. Wingfield Stratford 
bought it all from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the 
sixties of last century, and since his death it has passed to 
Mr. J. Whitburn of Addington Park. There is nothing 
left of the old bishop's house, except (that) internally the 
rooms of the farmhouse as it now is are very high. About 
fifty years ago, a tenant, deeming it damp, gave it a coat of 
cement all over, utterly destroying its character. There 
is however an old red brick gateway which leads up to the 
front of the house. ^ What its age is I cannot tell, whether 
it is a remnant of the episcopal age or a relic of the Whitaker 

geriod. The Whitakers were here for many years, 
efore them I think the Attwoods had the land under 
the bishop. There are still three old ponds left, which in 
old days were tench ponds to supply the bishop with fish. 
There were until quite recently many old outhouses and 
buildings, but they have all been swept away, every fresh 
tenant of the land requiring the place to be made more 
tidy and fashionable as they considered, and so the old 
had to go.' The * tench ' ponds remind one of the chain 
of ponds now filled up at Bromley. 



* E. Halted, Hist. Kenty cd. 1797, vol. iv, 
P- 552- 

• The Rev. Sydney W. Wheatley, F.S.A., 
has kindly examined the gateway for me 
and photographed it. He reports that the 
gate pillars are about 12 ft. high, square in 
plan. They are of fine red brick and are 
surmounted by stone balls. The space 



between them is 12 ft. and they have a 
considerable length of walling attached to 
them on each side. They appear to date 
from the 17th century. In the neighbouring 
church is an old pulpit from Westminster 
Abbey. It may be added that TrottescUffe 
or Trosley, as it is sometimes called, is now 
an insignificant place. It is near Wrotham 
and West Mailing. 



MONUMENTAL EFFTGIES SCULPTURED BY 
NICHOLAS STONE. 1 

BY ALFRED C. FRYER, Ph.D., F.S.A. 
Part IL 

Since I had the honour of reading a paper before the 
Royal Archaeological Institute ^ on 7 he Monumental Effigies 
Sculptured by Nicholas Stone further effigies have been dis- 
covered. The entries made by Stone in his Note-book 
and Account Book of orders received are very obscure and 
it was only by considerable research carried on by my late 
friend, Mr. Walter L. Spiers, F.S.A. ^ the curator of the 
Soane Museum, and myself that they were identified. 
These consist of twelve effigies on eight monuments in 
five counties. Eight are given in the Note-book or Account 
Booky and evidence points to four other effigies being 
Stone's work or made from his designs. Stone's method 
of entering proper names by phonetic spelling was often 
misleading, and, when a surname is given correctly, it is 
doubtful if it refers to the name of the individual ordering 
the tomb or to the person to whose memory it is set up, 
while occasionally the name of the place where a monument 
was erected is altogether omitted. Thus in one case the 
name of the village church is not mentioned, and the 
locality is indicated only by a town seven miles away, 
while a wrong county is actually inserted in the agreement. 
The manuscript note-books of the Stone family, as 
already mentioned in the previous paper, are preserved in 
the Soane Museum, Lincoln's Inn Fields.* These are 
four in number. Two are note-books of Nicholas Stone 
and the other two are sketch-books of his sons Henry 
and Nicholas. The first is called Nicholas Stone*s Note- 

^ Read before the Institute i Dec, 1920. plates made from my negatives, which the 

* Arcb. yourn. vol. Ixiz, pp. 229-275. Royal Archaeological Institute permitted 

' Mr. Walter L. Spiers died in 1917, and him to reproduce, forms the seventh volume 

his fine Tolume qn The Notebook and Account of the Walpole Society (1918-191 9). 

Book of Nicholas Stone, containing many * Arch. Journ. vol. Ixix, p. 232. 
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book"^ and contains a list of works carried out by him 
between 161 4 and 1 641, together with his charges for the 
same.' This list was probably compiled by him from 
memory in 1641. It is far from complete, as he omits 
many works recorded in his Account Book ^ ; but it is a 
volume, giving in some detail various agreements entered 
into between Stone and his clients, and also between Stone 
and the various craftsmen he employed for carving, 
polishing and fixing certain portions of the work. The 
first entry is in 163 1 and the latest in 1642. The account 
books before 1 631 appear to have been lost and had they 
been preserved we should probably have found in them 
record of other monuments which he omitted to record 
in the Note-book as well as many interesting details 
connected with his earlier work. The entries in the Account 
Book were written day by day, and, as his sons grew up and 
helped in the business, we find some are made out in their 
hand-writing. In 1631, his son Nicholas, then only 
thirteen years old, began to write some of the entries for 
his father, which he continued until 1637, when he went 
to Italy to study under Bernini in Rome. In 1636, his 
son John, when he was fifteen years old, began to write 
a few of the accounts ; while Nicholas Stone's last entry 
is written in September, 1642. 

As master-mason to James I and Charles I, Nicholas 
Stone knew all the details of masonry in every branch ; 
but his name will be always associated with his monu- 
mental studies. When Stone left England for six years' 
study under Hendrik de Keyser in Amsterdam, the 
monuments that were being made in this country were 
still in the style of the Elizabethan period. During the 
reign of Henry VIII, the king and Wolsey were instru- 
mental in introducing classic details which Italian 



^ Thif is a ismo. volume bound in red 
morocco, the tize of the leavei being 6} by 

* This is followed by another list in the 
hand-writing of John Stone, giving monu- 
ments erected by himself between 1650 
and 1657. '^^ ^^^ monument, however, 
was a joint production by himself and his 
brother Henry in 1653. After some blank 
pages is a diary of political events written 
by Nichobs Stone, occurring between 
3 Nov. 1640 and 23 Sept. 1642, while bter 



in the volume are some notes by Vertue. 
Charles Stoakes (Stone's great-nephew), 
gives at the end of both father's and son's 
Usts of works a calcubtion of the value of 
the worics executed by them respectively, 
and other memoranda, which at some later 
date have in most cases been pasted over. 

' A small folio volume, half-bound in 
calf with paper sides. The binding iwas 
probably done when Vertue owned the 
books. Th: size of th: leaves is 12^ hj 
7\ in. 
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craftsmen brought from Italy ; but in Queen Elizabeth's 
time England received her education in classic workmanship 
through Germany and the Netherlands, and * thereby 
lost/ as Mr. Spiers points out, * the purity of that of the 
earlier reign, the details becoming coarser and the orna- 
mental features more debased. Under the English 
craftsmen's hands it obtained, however, a distinctive 
character of its own, and in our cathedrals and churches 
throughout the country, and in Westminster abbey in 
particular, monuments of the period are to be found in 
great abundance, rich in material and gilding, of a certain 
grandeur of charm, but frequently very cumbersome.'^ 

On the completion of Stone's studies in Amsterdam, 
he brought back to England the method of the newer 
school of classical art. His work showed greater refinement 
than was found in the older English school. He discarded 
obelisks, and strap-work ornamentation, and in place 
of the horizontal cornice and cresting he adorned the 
entablature with pediments having straight or curved 
sides frequently broken in the centre to allow of the 
introduction of a shield of arms, while his mural monuments 
were frequently double-arched canopies supported in the 
centre on well-carved corbels. Heraldic devices were 
frequent, while few of the monuments were without 
some achievements of arms ; but these were generally 
enclosed in simple cartouches, a favourite method of de 
Keyser's work. In some cases the armorial bearings were 
surrounded with rich mantling, boldly sculptured, of which 
the Cranfield monument in Westminster abbey gives us 
a fine example.^ 

Skulls were frequently carved on his earlier monuments, 
and winged cherubs were often introduced. These 
disappeared, however, in his later work, and in those under 
our consideration in this paper there are no skulls, while 
winged cherubs appear only on the cushion under the head 
of the effigy of the countess of Middlesex. 

We have mentioned that Stone's architectural treatment 
showed an advancement on the Elizabethan sculptors, but 
a stiU greater advance may be seen in his effigies. Many 
of these exhibit far greater refinement than those of the 

^ See W^pole Soc, voL vii, p. 14. Westminster abbey is another excellent 

'The Villistt monument (1631) in example. 
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older English schools, which, although dignified, were 
stiff and conventional in the modelling. It is true that 
Stone's earlier figures were somewhat conventional ; but 
in two or three years a freer style was adopted. At times 
his clients may have dictated the pose, yet, when Stone 
had a free hand, his effigies bear comparison with the best 
sculpture produced in England during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; The pose is natural and 
dignified, and the drapery gracefully arranged, while such 
details as hands, armour, lace, etc. are executed with great 
delicacy. It is probable that Stone's work shows some effort 
to produce portraiture. Death-masks may have been 
used, and effigies of husband and wife would be made in 
the life-time of the survivor, who would order the 
monument. 

The men were portrayed either as soldiers or as civilians. 
In the first case the plate-armour consisted of breast and 
back-plates, taces varying from five to nine, trunk hose, 
thigh-pieces, jambs, sollerets, knee-cops, sword-belts, and 
in some instances spurs, shoulder-pieces, brassarts, 
vambraces, elbow-cops, cuffs, ruffs and collars. The 
civilian costume was doublet and hose, gown with edging 
of fur, and in some cases official robes, ruffs, collars, shoes 
and occasionally a coif or skuU-cap. The ladies of the 
earlier period wore gown, farthingale and stomacher, and 
later a bodice frequently cut square at the neck, sleeves 
tight or slashed, ballooned or drawn in at the elbow, cuffs 
and collars plain, pleated or of lace, and in some cases a 
mantle, edged or lined with fur, and tippet, while the 
head in most cases is covered with a veil. 

Nicholas Stone's method of work was firstly to produce 
a drawing of the monument embodying the special wishes 
of his patron. The drawing formed part of the contract 
and was ^signed by his client, but the actual execution 
of portions of the tomb was given to sub-contractors in 
accordance with drafts and directions given to the crafts- 
men. Thus it came about that the work of Stone is not 
entirely personal, as he depended on the ability of these 
artificers to interpret his intentions. Probably these men 
were trained in his workshop at Long Acre, and some were 
highly skilled, but some were less clever in their craft, 
and probably Stone had not the time to devote equal 
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attention to the large amount of work that passed through 
his hands. 

We know that two sons of Hendrik de Keyser ^ were on 
the staflF of assistants and apprentices in the Long Acre 
workshop, while various craftsmen had work entrusted to 
them occasionally, who had formerly been employed by 
Stone in his workshop and who consequently knew his 
methods. This outside assistance, however, was small, 
and Mr. Spiers^ draws our attention to the fact that 
between 1631 and 1642 some forty-five monuments were 
executed, yet only eleven were in this way made ; while 
in the case of the carving of effigies only three occur, viz. 
Humphrey Mayer ^ completed the effigy of Dr. Donne in 
St. PauPs cathedral (163 1)*; and in 1638 Richard White 
carved the effigy of Lady Spencer and John Hargrave, 
that of Lord Spencer for their monument in Great 
Brington church,^ while in the following year Hargrave 
was entrusted with Sir Edward Coke's effigy in Tittleshall 
church. • These effigies were carved with given in- 
structions, and we assume that Stone himself made the 
models from which they were sculptured. 

Robert Pooke was employed frequently on the working 
and polishing the masonry of various monuments, while 
Anthony Goor, Harry Ackers,' and Jan Schoerman® 
carved corner-stones and achievements of arms. Stone 
generally employed alabaster in the main structure of his 
monuments and also, occasionally, for his effigies ; but 
statuary marble from Italy was more frequently used for 
the effigies and for the finer portions of the carving. Veined 
white marble was employed for some effigies and for panels, 
and other work, while black marble or touch was used 
for the slabs, plinths, moulded frames to white tablets, 
etc. and shafts and pilasters were carved from blocks of 
veined black and coloured marbles. Freestone was 



* (a) William dc Kcy»sr, bom 1603, 
came to Engbnd 1621 and was probably 
apprenticed to his brother-in-bw (^licholas 
Stone). He returned to Amitcrdam 
1640. 

(b) Hendrik de Keyter, bom 161 3, came 
to England 1634, and retumed to Amster- 
dam 1647. 

* See Walpole Soc, toI. vii, p. 33. 

s Warden of the Makons' company in 



1643 and in 1649, while he was master in 
1653. 

• Arch, Journ, Ixix, 247, 248, 263, plate 
xiv, no. I. 

^ Ibid. 252, 269, plates xx and xxi. 

• Ibid. Ixix, 252, 268, and 269, plate xix. 

' Goor and ' Ackers carved the comer- 
stones and achievements of arms on the 
Villien monument at Westminster. 

• Carved the achievement on the Spencer 
monument at Great Brington. 
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occasionally used for the main structure, but coloured 
decoration was sparingly employed, except for armorial 
bearings and alabaster effigies. 

In Nicolas Stone's Note book under the date 1619 we 
find : / mad a tombe for Set Thomas Corinewalles that was 
groome porter to the hinges Matte, and sett it up at Partchester 
by Porshmoth the wich I had So£ (fol. 10). 

This small alabaster tablet to Sir Thomas Cornwallis, knt. 
(plate I, i) who was groom porter to Queen Elizabeth and 
King James is on the east wall of St. Mary's church, Port- 
chester castle. The design is simple and depicts the bust of 
Sir Thomas as a bearded man in plate armour with ruff and 
sash across the left shoulder, in a circular niche having a 
flat frame and surmounted by a panel containing an 
achievement of arms, while the inscription was on a tablet 
beneath. The bust and coat of arms are painted. The 
greater number of Stone's busts are half-length figures 
in high relief placed in oval frames, and they all suggest 
accurate portraiture. 

Another mural tablet constructed of alabaster and 
coloured marble is to William Whettell in the church of 
SS. Peter and Paul, Ampton, Suffolk (plate 11). This half- 
length effigy is cut out of the solid in full relief, and the 
deceased is represented in doublet, fur-trimmed gown, large 
ruff and close-fitting cap with large border. The tablet is 
surmounted by two entablatures, one behind the other : 
the front one has a curved pediment, within which is a 
small cartouche, and the latter has one with straight sides. ^ 
The following is the entry Stone made in his Note-book : 
/ mad a tombe for Mr, Wedden and sett it up within 3 miles 
of St. Edmondsbeary in Suffolke for the which I was payed 
by Ser Hanry Caltrape 6^£^ (fol. 12). This is a case where 
Stone's memory was at fault, for he forgot the name of 
the place, and Ampton is five and not three miles from 
Bury. This made our discovery of this monument 
exceedingly difficult. 

Stone compiled his Note-book late in life, and we find 
another lapse of memory in the monument he erected to 

^ Stone adopted this feature in other He erected the monument to his unde, 

instances. and his own tomb is in the chancel and is 

* sir Henry Calthorpe married the niece said to be the work of John and Mathiat 

of William Whettell, and so came into Christmas. See Beresford Chancellor, 

possession of Ampton at WhetteU's death. of British Sculptors^ 1911, p. 24. 
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Captain Thomas Higham, in All Saints' church, Wickham- 
brook, Suffolk (plate iii, i). In 1630 he wrote in his Note- 
book : / mad a tomb for Capetayn Hiham and set it up in 
Esex by Clar for the which I had payed me by Ser Rob. Knolles 
100^ (fol. 14). Here we find he again forgot the name 
of the church, while his knowledge of the locality is 
certainly misleading, for the village is in SuflFolk, not Essex, 
and is actually six miles from Clare. The monument 
is placed against the south wall of the chancel, and the 
table-tomb has shaped corner-stones similar to those Stone 
designed for the Villiers monument erected in Westminster 
abbey a year later. The effigy is much mutilated, but 
portrays the gallant captain in plate armour, trunk hose, 
collar, sash across the right shoulder and sword. He 
reclines partly on his left side, with the right hand placed 
on his body and his left holding the sword-hilt. The 
inscription panel is on the wall above the effigy and is 
flanked by two pilasters. The tomb is constructed of 
alabaster and red and white marbles, but the upper portion 
is no longer existing and probably consisted of an 
entablature with pediment. 

In Nicholas Stone's Account Book (fol. zb) under 
* October^ 1622 ' we find the following agreement : 
Agreed with Mr. Frances Finch Esquyer for ^o£ agreed for 
the tombe of Ser Hanegs Finch Mr Recorder of London and 
received lo^^ in pres. Rest due to me the tombe bing sett 
up and finished ^o£. There was considerable difficulty in 
locating this monument, as the family burial-place is at 
Ravenstone, Buckinghamshire. The tomb, however, is 
a mural monument of black and white marble, in St. Mary's 
church, Eastwell, Kent (plate i, 3). It consists of an inscrip- 
tion tablet flanked by plain pilasters with base and cornice. 
On the latter is placed the half-length effigy of Sir Heneage 
in gown and tippet, a broad ruflF and a coif. On the wall 
above the monument are two cartouches with coats of 
arms emblazoned in colour. Sir Heneage Finch was not 
only recorder of London, but speaker in the first parliament 
of Charles 1(1626-1628). 

Stone's Account Book (fol. gb) gives us the following 
entries : — 

The i()th ofjeneary 1633 Received of Mr. Re arcs 
Screvenor by the apoyntment of the Right Wot^ 
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S^r Frances Barnom Knight \o£ and is in pres 

of <)s£for one tomb that I am to mak for him as 

his owen hand can zvettnes on the Back sid of the 

plat so thar remeneth att the fineshen to he payed 55j^ o o 

95;^ o o. 
Received mor in pres at Cresmas 1634 ^^£ 
so now remenes at the fineshen 35^^ 
Mor receved sines zof^ so that remeneth 
to he receves at finishing i^£. 

Stone gives so Uttle information respecting this 
monument, that it was only after considerable difficulty 
it was finally discovered in St. Peter's church, Boughton 
Monchelsea, Kent, and its appearance now is, indeed, 
very different from its original design. Parsons, in 1794, 
describes it thus ^ : — * On the opposite side of the aisle 
to R. Rudstone's monument is a very heavy monument 
with two exceUent busts, male and female, of white marble, 
fixed in united oval niches, sculptured out of a fine blue 
marble, supported by and surrounded with great masses of 
white marble with bronze veins in it : a curtain and 
festoon on each side, abounding with foliage and flowers of 
the same substance : in the middle an alabaster table with 
the following inscription : ** Elizabetha Barnham (prae- 
nobilis familiae de Dacre filia) uxor, mater, mulier optima ; 
liberos peperit unico ac dilectissimo marito Francisco 
Barnhamo militi quindecim, superstites reliquit decern. 
Vixit insigne et virtutis ac pietatis exemplum annos fere 
quinquaginta. Decimo octavo die Septembris Anno 1 63 1 
placide ac confidenter in Christo obdormiuit." ' 

A fire occurred in this church in 1832, and many of 
the monuments described by Parsons were destroyed. 
The one to Sir Francis and Lady Barnham was seriously 
injured and only the inscription-tablet, the two busts and 
the two cartouches remain (plate i, 2). These now occupy a 
high position on the south wall of the north aisle and the busts 
have apparently been distempered, possibly to hide repairs, 
and have therefore lost their sharpness. Sir Francis is 
in a doublet, mantle and collar, and Lady Barnham wears 
a tippet, ruff, and veil. Lady Barnham was the mother 



^ Monumenu and Painted Glass, chiefly in the Eastern Part of Kent, By Philip Panoni, 

Canterbury, 17941 p- 323- 
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of fifteen children, and she died in September 1631, 
aged 50. 

On folio 21 of the Note-book we find Stone's agreement 
for the monument to Sir Thomas Puckering and this 
additional remark : All so in 1639 ^ ^^^ ^ tombe for Set 
Edward Peytos father and mother for the which I had well 
payed unto me 150^^. Here again we had great difficulty 
in locating the monument. The tomb, however, to William 
Peyto and Elienora, his wife, is in St. Giles' church, Chester- 
ton, Warwickshire (plate iv, i). At the time when Dugdale 
wrote his history and described this monument, the tomb 
stood in the south aisle. Since that date the church has 
been partly rebuilt and, as there are no aisles now, it stands 
at the west end. This mural monument is constructed of 
veined white and grey marbles, and consists of a shallow 
table-tomb with a slab of black marble, supporting a 
circular-headed niche flanked by pilasters. The cornice 
possesses a straight-sided pediment enclosing a small 
segmental one holding an achievement of arms. ^ In the 
niche is a pedestal with an inscription and upon it rest the 
busts of William Peyto and his wife, sculptured out of 
statuary marble. The husband wears plate armour, broad 
collar, a scarf draped over the shoulders, and his beard is 
cut square, while his wife wears a goffered collar and veil. 
These two busts are good examples of Nicholas Stone's art. 

We have already referred to Stone's outside assistants 
and in his Account Book we find on fol. 29, the following 
agreement between Stone and Robert Pooke in reference 
to this particular monument : This 2 of February 1637. 
Agreed zuith Robert Pooke to worke^ polish, glase and sett upp 
one tombe, consisting of white and black marble, according to 
a covenant betweene Sr. Edward Peetoo a:d my self e w^^ 
covenant beares date the 3 of A prill 1637, onely excepting 
the carved workes and engraving the inscriptions vf^ he is to 
siopp and glase, for the vf^ worke so sett upp and fully finisht 
{according to the covenant he is to have thirty three pounds 
thirtene shillings, w^ worke if he doe neatly arid well performe 
that the sayd Knight shall be well pleased then is the price 
to be augmented and made Jive and thirty pounds : in witnesse 
whereof he hath sett his marke.^ This agreement is in 

^ The helmet with crest upon it is now ' A marginal note to this entry remarks : 

miiun^. ' JV^^ Korke was begun before Christmas last. 
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the handwriting of Nicholas Stone, jun, and is the last 
entry he made in the Account Book before his departure 
for the Continent. ^ 

There are two monuments which were made, or at any 
rate designed by Nicholas Stone, and it is, therefore, 
needful to refer to them in some detail. The first is to 
Lionel Cranfield, first earl of Middlesex, and his second wife, 
(plate v) In May 1638 the earl obtained an estimate and 
design from Stone for his monument, and the actual docu- 
ment has been found by Mr. Randall Davies in the library 
at Knowle.^ The estimate is written out by Nicholas 
Stone, jun. and is endorsed by Cranfield, * Mr. Stone about 
my toombe, rec. Maye 1638,' and is as follows : — 

The tombe to be sixe foote and halfe in length fotvre foote 
in breadth in manner and forme like unto a plott thereof 
drawne : 

The price three hundred pounds and the foure and 
Twenty peeces of marble : All charges to be Boren by me^ as 
supplie of Marble : zvorkmanshippe, only the carrage to the 
place to be performed at the charge of your Lordshippe. 

The payments as followeth One hundred pounds to beginne 
and the said foure and Twenty peices of marble which are 
now Liinge in yo. honours courte at St. BarthelmuSy fifty 
pounds more in December next and ffifty pounds more in 
Marche ffollowinffg and one hundred pounds more beinge in 
full of the said 300 pounds within one weeke after the tombe 
be sett up and fully Jinnished. 

Neither the material to be employed nor the description 
of the monument is given in the document at Knowle 
and they were inserted probably in the drawing, which 
has not been discovered. ^ 

The actual monument to Lionel Cranfield, earl of 



^ During the next eighteen months the 
entries are all written by Stone himself, 
but after November, 1639, the hand-writing 
of his youngest son John, then nineteen 
years old, is frequently met with. 

* See Walpole Soc, vol. vii, p. 112. 

•There is an entry in the Note-hook 
under the date 27 May, 1637, stating that 
Stone sold a skeleton of white marble to 
the earl of Middlesex for the sum of ^45. 
It would seem that this skeleton was in- 
tended to form a gruesome portion of the 
monument to Lord Harrington, which Lucy, 



countess of Bedford, desired to set up in 
Exton church, Rutland. This work appeart 
to have been abandoned, but the tale of 
the white marble skeleton to the earl of 
Middlesex was under the condition that it 
should be returned if it were at any time 
required for the Harrington nxmument. 
What became of this memtmo mari it is 
impossible to say, as it forms no portion of 
the estimate for the tomb ordered by the 
earl of Middlesex in May, 1638, nor is a 
skeleton in any way connected filth his 
monument in Westminster abbey. 
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Middlesex, and the countess Anne, his second wife, stands 
in the centre of the chapel of St. Benedict, Westminster 
abbey, being erected by the widow some time after the 
earPs death in 1645. 

The estimate preserved in the library at Knowle gives 
the dimensions of the tomb as 6 ft. 6 ins. long and 4 ft. 
broad. The outline is irregular, but at one point the 
monument in Westminster abbey measures 6 ft. 5 in. by 
4 ft. so that the proportions are the same. 

The estimate indicates that the work was to have been 
commenced at once, and the monument erected when 
finished, and, as the earl was to undertake the carriage, it 
looks as if it were intended to set it up at Knowle, his 
country residence. It may be that the work was postponed, 
and on the earPs death a tomb was erected at Westminster 
by his widow. Mr. Spiers conjectures^ that, as Cranfield' 
and his wife were alive when the tomb was completed. 
Stone may have refrained as a matter of delicacy from 
mentioning that the monument was already made. It 
may be, however, that the tomb was not begun until after 
the earPs death in 1645, and in that case it was not likely 
to have been the actual work of Stone, even though the 
design may have been his. ^ 

There are strong resemblances between the Cranfield 
monument in St. Benedict's chapel, Westminster abbey, 
and the one Stone erected in 1632 in the chapel of St. 
Nicholas to Sir George Villiers and his wife. The general 
design is similar : the upper cushions under the heads of 
the two ladies have corner tassels held in the mouths of 
cherubs,^ while the shaped corner-stones* and the 
mouldings abruptly stopped against the panels of arms^ 
shew that the designer of one monument probably made 
the drawing for the other, even if he did not actually 
execute the sculpture. 

The Cranfield monument in Westminster abbey is 
constructed of white marble and touch, and the effigies 
of the earl and countess rest on the slab.® The earF is 

' See Walpole Soc, ToL vii, p. 112. * See illustration of the Villien tomb 

'Nicholas Stone died 24 August, 1647. pi. xviii, and the Cranfield monument, 

' See Arcb, Journ. box, 244, pi. ix, no. i. pi. xxxix, b, Walpoie Soc, vol. vii. 

* They are plain on the Cranfield monu- * 7 ft. 10 in. by 5 ft. 1 in. by 6 in. 

ment, but more ornate on the Villiers ^ Lionel Cranfield, bom 1575, was 

tomb. apprenticed to Richard Shephard, merchant 
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portrayed in a gown, a fur-lined mantle with ermine 
tippet, ruff, cuffs, coronet, hair worn long and drooping 
moustachios. The feet are covered by the mantle, and the 
hands rest on the body. The countess^ wears a bodice, 
gown, fur-lined mantle covering the feet, which rest against 
a winged griffin, ermine tippet, ruflF, coronet and veil 
(plate III, 2). The right hand is laid on the mantle and the 
left holds a small book. The form of the tomb resembles 
the Villiers monument in the chapel of St, Nicholas, close by, 
and * in both cases * as Mr, Spiers remarks, * the elaborate 
achievements of arms at the head and foot are executed 
in a masterly manner.' 

It has been suggested that Stone may have kept the 
accounts and memoranda in some later book compiled after 
he recorded his last entry in 1642 in his NoU-bookj as he 
did not die until 1647. This does not seem likely, as the 
NoU'hook contained many blank pages which his son John 
utilised in 1653 with a list of his own work, and in which 
Charles Stoakes inserted memoranda of jobbing work 
done by him from 1660 to 1676. As regards the Account 
Booky however, Nicholas Stone, jun. made an entry in it 
on 22 May 1647, a few months before he and his father 
died. It would appear that the work of a court sculptor 
during the unsettled state of the kingdom at the time of the 
civil war, when fanatical parliamentarians were destroying 
monuments, could not be a lucrative one, and his work 
would naturally be suspended. Taking all these facts 
into consideration, the weight of evidence favours the beUef 
that the Cranfield monument in Westminster abbey 
was made from Stone's design. It is possible that the 
eflSgies of the earl and countess may have even been 
modelled by him, but it is doubtful if he actually under- 
took the superintendence of the work. 

The second doubtful monument is to Sir Edward^ and 



venturer, whose daughter he married. 
He was successful in business, came under 
the patronage of the earl of Northampton 
and after his death, that of the earl of 
Buckingham. He was knighted in 1 6 1 3, and, 
on the death of his fint wife, married Anne, 
daughter of James Brett, cousin of the earl 
of Buckingham. Appointed lord high 
treasurer, he was created baron Cranfield 
(162 1) and a year later earl of Middlesex. 
In 1624 he was impeached and condemned 



for bribery, confined to the Tower undl 
1625, restored to his seat in the house of 
lords in 1640, and died in 1645. 

* The efiigy of the countess =: 5 ft. 6 in. 
and that of the earl =: 5 ft. 10 in. 

• See Walpole Soc, vol. vii, p. 113. 

» The bust of Sir Edward Peyto (2 ft. 
2^ in.) portrays him in plate armour (breast* 
plate and shoulder pieces) with a falling 
collar. He died in September, 1643. 
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Lady Peyto ^ in St. Giles' church, Chesterton, Warwickshire 
(plate IV, 2). This monument consists of a shallow table-tomb 
above which is a canopy supported on Corinthian columns, 
with a straight-sided pediment enclosing an achievement 
of arms. The two charming busts of Sir Edward and his 
wife are made of statuary marble and stand on a pedestal 
with an inscription on it. This monument, omitting the 
two busts, bears a marked resemblance to those erected by 
Nicholas Stone to Sir Adam Newton ^ in St. Luke's church, 
Charlton, Kent, and his brother-in-law Sir Thomas 
Puckering,^ in St. Mary's church, Warwick: and, when 
we consider that Lady Peyto was the daughter of the former 
and niece of the latter, it seems not improbable that this 
monument is an unrecorded work by one of the Stone 
family, or possibly by one of Stone's pupils. Dugdale 
in his Antiquities of Warwickshire (1656) gives an engraving 
of this monument which is signed ' John Stone delin. et 
fecit.' Probably this note refers only to the engraving. 
All these facts seem to point to the conjecture that this 
monument was the work of Nicholas Stone's school of 
sculpture. 

These two papers on The monumental effigies sculptured 
by Nicholas Stone contain all the authentic effigies sculptured 
by him and recorded in his Note-book and Account Book, 
as well as the evidence respecting two doubtful monuments 
which seems to indicate that we may class them as his work. 
Had the earlier volumes containing his accounts been 
preserved, we should have, probably, been able to trace 
many more of his effigies. As it is, the fame of his work 
spread far and wide, and many a seventeenth-century 
monument is described as his handiwork, although there 
is little or no evidence to support such claims. 

* The bust of Lady Peyto depicts her • Walpole Soc, vol. vii, pi. xxl. (a). 

in a low-nedKd bodice. Her death is not 
recorded on the inscription. ' Ibid. pi. xzziv, (b). 



A NOTE ON THE USE OF RUSSIAN AND NORSE MEASURE- 
MENTS BY EARLY NORMAN BUILDERS. 

By N. BELAIEW. 

Some time ago, while paying a short visit to Torquay, 

1 visited Cockington parish church. The vicar of this 
Parish, the Rev. T. C. Walters, M.A., has issued a pamphlet 
giving a short description of this church and a report of 
events relating to the history of Cockington. In an 
appendix to this pamphlet he gives a short note which he 
calls * Evidence of the Norse measurements used by the 
early Norman builders.' He shows that, with regard to 
the dimensions of the width of Torre abbey church, the 
total width is 49 feet, or 7 sajenes, i sajene being equal to 
7 feet. The total width of St. Mary church parish church 
is 21 feet, Kingskerswell church is also 21 feet wide, and 
Cockington church 14 feet. 

Even more interesting are the dimensions of the walls 
and arcades of Torre abbey church. For instance, the 
north wall is 4 ft. 8 in., or 56 inches. This means nothing 
in yards, but it is exactly 2 arschines, i arschine being 
28 inches, or one-third of a sajene. The width of -the 
aisle is 4 arschines, the arcade on the line of the original 
north wall is 2 arschines, the nave 11 and the south wall 

2 arschines. 

From these brief remarks it becomes quite evident that 
the measurements used by the early Norman builders were 
arschines and sajenes, these measurements being still in 
use in Russia. How are we to explain that simultaneously 
in Russia and in England up to the present day the same 
measurements, as far as foot and inch are concerned, are 
still in use, and that, if England has now discontinued 
the use of the arschine and sajene, which have become 
only Russian measures, they were in use in this country 
m the time of William the Conqueror and his son ? 

These measurements, as far as we can see, were never 
used by the early Saxon builders, but were brought to this 
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country by the Normans. This appears to give us the 
clue to the question. If we agree that such measurements 
as inch, foot, arschine and sajene are neither English nor 
Russian, but, as the Rev. T. C. Walters rightly calls them, 
Norse measurements, then it becomes evident that these 
Norse measurements were brought by the Normans to 
Russia in the ninth century, to Normandy in France in 
the next century, and to England with the Conqueror. 

As centuries passed, the English forgot the arschine and 
the sajene and invented the yard, which was equal to 3 feet, 
whereas the Russians faithfully conserved not only the foot 
and inch but the arschine and sajene as well. 

I think that this small point may be of interest, as 
being one of many signs that from the point of view of 
culture we have some features in common. 



ENGLISH MEDIEVAL ALABASTER CARVINGS IN ICELAND 

AND DENMARK. 

By PHILIP NELSON, M.D., F.S.A. 

There exist in Iceland no fewer than three English 
medieval reredoses, in addition to which there is also a 
group of the Blessed Trinity in its original wooden case, 
all of which were no doubt exported thither at the time 
of their manufacture. The most probable port from 
whence they would sail would be either Hull, Scarborough 
or Bristol, all these places having a considerable trade 
with Iceland in the fifteenth century, in sulphur, eider- 
down, salt-fish and wool. 

Christian I of Denmark, who became king of Norway 
in 1450, permitted traffic with Iceland,^ and in the same 
year William Canynges, merchant of Bristol, was licensed 
by Henry VI to trade for fish and other goods in Iceland. ^ 
Some years later, in 1478, Robert Alcok was licensed to 
trade with Iceland^ and in 1483 Robert Alcok, merchant, 
of Kyngeston-super-Hull, received a Ucense to carry on 
trade with Iceland. * Richard III is said to have * en- 
couraged trade, and especially voyages to Iceland and the 
northern fisheries,'^ and it is possible that it was at this 
latter period that the examples of English alabaster work 
now preserved in Iceland found their way thither. 

Of the reredoses under review two are in the form of 
triptychs, and these and also the group of the Trinity 
are now in the museum at Reykjavik, whilst the other, 
a small fixed reredos, is in Tingore church. These carvings 
are as follows : — 

I. Passion reredos in Reykjavik Museum (plate i), 
formerly at Reynistaar church, in Skagafiord. This consists 
of the wooden frame, hinged between the first and second 
panels and also between the fifth and sixth, containing 
seven scenes from our Lord's passion, with terminal figures 

^ Rymer, Foedera^ xi, p. 273. ^ Ibid, zii, p. 180. 

■ IbU. xi, pp. 177-278. 

* Ibid, xii, p. 94. ' Markham, LiJ4 of Richard 1 11^ p, 161. 
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of saints. Above the panels are detached canopies, 
composed of three tall single gables and four buttresses, 
whilst the lesser canopies over the saints were similar, 
but consisted of only two single gables and three buttresses. 
Upon the coving beneath are painted leaves and sprays, 
a unique form of decoration, in place of the usual groining. 
Across the upper part was the wooden cresting, 
interrupted by the canopy of the taller central panel. Below 
the panels is a band of inscriptions, descriptive of the 
carvings above, which inscriptions are : — 

Scsf petrusf ; Captusf esst if)t ; jf lagellatus! e s!t iftc ; 
iBaiuIacto cnicisf ; CnicifDfus! esft iftc ; 

H)eposf(tus[ es!t iftc; Sepultusf fsft iftt; 
IResEun eccto linl ; Scsc paulug; 

The chamfers of the stiles are adorned with colour 
and gold, the latter being enhanced with gesso knobs, 
with the exception of those bordering the terminal figures. 
The carvings are as follows : — 

A. St. Peter in a long robe and cloak, holding in his 
right hand a key and in his left a book. 

1. The Betrayal. This panel is of the usual type as 
is also the following. 

2. The Flagellation. 

3. Carrying the cross. In the middle is our Lord 
carrying the cross upon his right shoulder, assisted by the 
Virgin, who follows behind. In front is a man dragging 
upon a rope attached to our Lord, whilst in the back- 
ground are two other men, who carry the torse and the 
three sacred nails. 

4. The Crucifixion. This tall central panel, much of 
which is missing, includes our Lady, the two Maries, 
St. John and St. Longinus, in addition to whom are two 
angels bearing chaUces. 

5. The Deposition. We have here our Lady, upon the 
left of the cross, and Nicodemus, who supports the figure 
of Christ, and on the right are Joseph of Arimathea upon 
the ladder, and at the foot of the cross St. John with- 
drawing the nail from the feet. 
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6. The Entombment. Our La(^ stands behind the 
tomb, beside whom are St. Mary Cleophas, St. Martha 
and St. John. St. Mary Magdalene kneels in front of 
the tomb in which our Lord is being placed by Nicodemus 
at the head and Joseph of Arimathea at the feet, in whose 
gypciere may be seen the three sacred nails. In this and 
in the next scene the tomb is adorned with sprigs of leaf- ' 
work. 

7. The Resurrection. The treatment is unusual, in 
that two adoring angels appear in the upper comers and 
of the four soldiers one rests his folded arms upon a square 
shield blazoned with a cross. 

B. St. Paul. This figure is very similar to that of St. 
Peter, but the treatment is reversed ; he holds in his right 
hand a book and in his left a sword. 

11. In the Reykjavik Museum, formerly in the church 
at Holar, is a Passion triptych in its original frame, the 
wings of which are hinged between the first and second, and 
between the fourth and fifth panels respectively (plate 11). 
The wooden cresting above the canopies is lost, as are also 
all the alabaster canopies, save the two small terminal 
canopies and the remains of the large one over the 
Resurrection. From this fragment it would appear that 
the large canopies consisted of three tall gables and four 
buttresses, whilst the smaller are formed of two gables 
and three buttresses, identical with the canopies over the 
panels in no. I previously described, save that the coving 
is enriched with groining. Across the base is a band of 
inscriptions explanatory of the scenes above, with line 
fillings of vertical leaf-work, above which are blocks of 
colour and gilt gesso-work, and beneath is a band of scroll- 
work on a background adorned with gesso knobs. On the 
two central stiles are four small saintly figures, there being 
two such on each. 

The carvings are as follows : — 

A. St. John Baptist, in camePs skin, shewing the head 
and knuckle-bone, over which he has an ample cloak. He 
holds on his left hand a closed book, on which rests the 
Agnus Dei. 

I. This panel depicts two scenes, viz. : the Agony and 
the Betrayal, and is in this respect unique. 
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In the upper part is the Agony, which represents our 
Lord, behind whom are the heads of St. John, St. Peter 
and St. James Major, holding in His hands a scroll whilst 
He prays before a chalice and wafer. In the background 
is the Father, who holds in His right hand a scroll. Both 
Divine figures have cruciferous nimbi. 

Below is the Betrayal, which presents unusual features. 
Our Lord, behind whom is St. Peter with a drawn sword 
over his right shoulder, is about to be kissed by Judas. 
A group of six soldiers, at whose feet is the kneeling figure 
of Malchus, resting his right hand on the lantern, occupies 
the right-hand portion of the panel. 

2. The Scourging. This is of the usual type. 

3. This tall central panel is unique in that it depicts 
two scenes : 

{d) The Blessed Trinity, surrounded by four standing 
angels, the upper two censing, the others holding chalices. 

{b) Our Lord's Pity. The half-length figure of Christ 
stands in the tomb with both hands folded upon the loin- 
cloth ; behind His head is a large cruciferous nimbus. 
Across the tomb lies the holy coat, in front are the three 
dice, and on either side is a standing figure of an angel 
supporting the nimbas, one of whom in addition supports 
a cruciferous staflF. 

The close connexion between this Eucharistic symbol 
and the Saint John's head is remarkable, and points to 
Nottingham as the source of this somewhat crude and late 
triptych. 

4. The Entombment. This is of the usual type. 

5. The Resurrection. This is of the usual style, but 
includes two adoring angels. 

B. St. Katherine, clad in a long robe and ample cloak, 
holding in her right hand a wheel and in her left a large 
sword pointing to the earth. 

Upon the faces of the central stiles occur the four 
following figures : 

{a) Headless saint with a paternoster hanging from his 
right side and in his left hand a closed book. 

(b) Headless figure of St. Andrew, holding in his right 
hand a saltire cross and in his left a closed book. 

{c) Headless figure of St. John the Divine, holding in 
his right hand a closed book and in his left a palm branch. 
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{d) St. James Major, holding in his right hand a dosed 
book and in his left a bourdon, whilst from his shoulder 
hangs a bag upon his right side. 

The inscriptions are as follows (omitting suspensions) : — 

JoH) bapt ; Capt e^t ibc ; ^lagellat tA if)t ; 
Sta trtnitasf un lisf; Sfpult t tftc ; IRessurretco 
lint ; Q fcattna. 



In the church of Tingore, Iceland, is a remarkable 
small fixed Passion reredos of three scenic panels, separated 
by panels of two saints (plate in). 

Across the top is a deep band of oak cresting, inter- 
rupted by the alabaster carving of a church, whilst across 
the base is a band of inscriptions, above which and upon 
the stiles are blocks of coloured leaf-work and gilt gesso. 
The inscriptions are as follows : 

jflagellat tUt if)t; ^irfiael; Sta XTrmitad; 
Gabriel : IResEurrectto ^nt 

Over the lateral panels and the figures are alabaster 
canopies of unique design : those over the former consist 
of four low gables separated by five buttresses, which 
terminate below in leaf-work and above in spreading 
foliage, whilst those over the latter consist of the two low 
gables and three buttresses. 

1. The Flagellation. This is of the usual style. 

A. St. Michael, winged, in amice and girded albe, 
wearing a cross-surmounted mitre, and holding in his right 
hand a spear. 

2. The Blessed Trinity. -Above the central group 
are two censing angels and beneath the cross are four angels 
catching the sacred blood in three chalices. 

B. St. Gabriel, very similar to St. Michael, but he 
holds in his right hand a sceptre surmounted by a fleur- 
de-lys and in his left hand a spear. 

3. The Resurrection. This is of the usual type, but 
includes at the top figures of two censing angels. 
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There is preserved in the Museum at Reykj avik a panel 
representing the Blessed Trinity (plate iv, i), in which the 
Father has a rayed nimbuS; placed between two censing 
angels, whose uplifted wings have the primaries indicated by 
the chisel. This panel is contained in its original wooden 
case or housing, which projects forwards in the centre, and 
is fitted with two narrow doors painted with sun ornaments 
enhanced with gesso knobs. 

The case measures 22 in. in height by 14^ in. in width, 
whilst the doors are yi in. wide. 

In the church at Vejrum, in Denmark, is an English 
alabaster reredos in the form of a triptych, to the honour 
of St. Katherine, of about the year 1470 (plates iv, v and 
VI, i). The reredos contains five subject panels with two 
terminal figures of female saints, all of which would originally 
have alabaster canopies over them. At present, however, 
only those over the second and fourth panels survive. I do 
not consider the woodwork of this triptych to be original, 
but on the other hand to be continental in origin and of a 
slightly later date than the contents : it is now inset in a 
Renaissance altar-piece. Across the lower part of the 
triptych was a series of inscriptions descriptive of the 
scenes above. The carvings are as follows : — 

A. St. Barbara, clad in a long robe, laced over the body, 
and an ample cloak- bearing in her right hand a palm and 
in her left a tower. 

1. St. Katherine interrogated by Maxentius. On the 
right hand is the emperor, from whose crown proceeded 
a devil's head, seated beneath a curtained canopy, holding 
in his right hand a drawn sword. Before him is the saint, 
who is crowned, with hands uplifted, behind whom is 
a jailer, carrying a number of keys. In the background 
are three judges, wearing caps and tippets, two of whom 
hold parchment rolls. 

2. St. Katherine in prison. Through the window of 
the prison, from which the metal bars are now missing, 
may be seen the saint, with uplifted hands, wearing a laced 
dress, cloak and crown. Above flutters the dove and upon 
the left are the empress Faustina wearing a head-dress, and 
Porphyry, whilst upon the right stands our Lord, wearing 
the torse and loin-cloth, and carrying the cross-staff. 
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3. St. Katherine saved from the wheels. This subject^ 
which as usual is equal to the height of the lateral panels 
with their canopies, is unusual in that the Almighty 
does not appear above the central figure of the saint. 

4. The Decollation of St. Katherine. In the fore- 
ground the saint is kneeling and lays her head upon the 
block, which she clasps with her hands. Above her stands 
the headsman between the emperor and the jailer, with 
his falchion swung aloft. The jailer, who carries the keys, 
stands within the prison gateway. 

5. The burial on Mount Sinai. The crowned body 
of St. Katherine is placed within the tomb by an arch- 
angel standing at the foot of the tomb. Behind is another 
archangel holding an asperge and a holy-water stoup, 
standing between two angels with uplifted hands whilst 
in the foreground is another angel, seated. 

B. St. Mary Magdalene. She holds in her right hand 
an ointment-pot and in her left a tress of hair. 

The surviving canopies are constituted of three low 
double gables, separated by two two-light windows, and of 
six buttresses. Canopies of similar character are to be 
seen at Venice (St. Katherine triptych), at Ecaquelon 
(Passion, but taller gables), and at St. Avit-les-Guespierres. 

I know of only one other triptych dedicated to St. 
Katherine, which retains all its panels, viz. : that at Venice ; 
but separate panels from St. Katherine altar-pieces are of 
frequent occurrence, as may be realised from the following 
list, which shows where examples are to be seen. 

I A. St. Katherine refuses to sacrifice. British Museum. 

IB. Trial before the Emperor. Este coll.; Vejrum ; 
Nelson coll. 

2. Burning of the Philosophers. Venice ; Lydiate ; 
Este coll. ; Rouen ; Dieppe ; Trieste. 

3. St. Katherine in prison. Vejrum ; Soc. Antiq. ; 
Fuenterrabia ; Este coll. ; Venice ; Nelson coll. ; British 
Museum ; Preston in Holderness (fragment) ; Trieste. 

4. St. Katherine saved from the wheels. Carcassonne ; 
Elham ; Venice ; Lydiate ; Fuenterrabia ; Vejrum. 

5A. St. Katherine kneels in prayer. Lydiate. 

* Arcb. Journ. vol. Ixvix, pi. ii, p. 68. 
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5B. Decollation of St. Katherine. Este coll. ; Vejnim ; 
Venice ; Fuenterrabia ; Nelson coll. ; Trieste. 

6. Burial of St. Katherine. Venice ; Vejrum ; 
Lydiate ; Shaftesbury. 

The terminal saints flanking the St. Katherine series 
are always female, and the f oUowing shews their variety and 
location. 

Vejrum. St. Barbara and St. Mary Magdalene. 

Venice. St. Elizabeth and St. Dorothy. 

Este coll. St. Margaret and St. ApoUonia. 

Fuenterrabia. St. Margaret and St. (lost). 

There is preserved in the church at Borbjerg, Jutland, 
Denmark, a remarkable triptych dedicated to St. George, 
consisting of five anecdotal and two image panels (plates vi, 2, 
and VII ; and this, in its wooden frame, has been inserted 
into a seventeenth-century Renaissance altar-piece. This 
triptych, which appears to date from circa 1480, still retains 
all its original oak cresting of fleurs-de-lys ; the piece now 
over the central panel should however, be placed above 
the adjacent one. 

Some of the colour and gesso ornament still survives, 
but the alabaster canopies belonging to the central and 
fourth panels are unfortunately lost. So far as I am 
aware, only one of the anecdotal panels, viz. that which 
depicts the resurrection and arming of St. George, is 
represented elsewhere, at La Celle, where these incidents 
appear separately treated. 

The present sequence of the scenes suggests that the 
carvings have been disturbed and I imagine that the 
following was the original order : — 

A. a. St. George, in plate-armour, holding with his 
left hand a shield, blazoned argent, a cross gules, whilst 
with his right hand he spears the dragon, on which he 
stands. 

i. 5. St. George fights against the Gauls. The saint 
mounted on horseback, carrying a heater-shaped blazoned 
shield, spearing a foe, whom with his charger he has hurled 
to the earth. The vanquished man-at-arms, who wears 
a salade, has upon his left arm a shield, the charges 
upon which are uncertain, perhaps three fleurs-de-lys. 
Behind upon a city gateway are three figures, a king 
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wounded in the eye by a dart and two men in plate 
armour. ^ 

It may be suggested that this scene represents the 
overthrow of Julian the Apostate at the hands of the saint, 
in which case this must be regarded as the second panel 
in the series and would be preceded by his resurrection 
by the Virgin. 

ii. 4. The resurrection and arming of St. George. 
St. George, in complete mail, kneels in front of a tomb 
at the feet of the Virgin, who is placing over his head his 
helm, whilst at the same time an angel fixes on his spurs. 
Behind are two other angels, holding his spear and sword, 
whilst in the background stands his charger saddled and 
bridled. 

This scene of the resurrection arid arming of the saint, 
after his death at the hands of the Gauls was one of the 
most renowned of the miracles of the Virgin. It really 
refers to the story of St. Mercurius as related by the 
Pseudo-Amphilochius in the Life of St. Basil, and was 
the subject of numerous illustrations in England during 
the middle ages. ^ I only know of one representation 
of this incident in continental art, viz. that upon the 
fifteenth-century painted reredos of Spanish workmanship 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum.^ 

iii. I. The martyrdom of St. George with brands. 
St. George, who is nude, save for a pair of short drawers, 
is martyred by three executioners, armed with large knives. 
Behind the saint, who raises his eyes to heaven, are Dacian 
and an attendant. 

* And after he did do take brands of iron and join them 
to his sides, and his bowels which then appeared he did do 
frot and salt, and so sent him into prison, but our Lord 
appeared to him the same night with great light and 
comforted him much sweetly.'* 

iv. 2. St. George preserved from the poisoned cup. 
This apocryphal incident is referred to in the following 

* This incident also occurs in fifteenth- ' This includes the arming by the Virgin, 

century glass in the church of St. Neot, of!eringB to the dragon, dragon girvUed by 

ComwalL Cleodelinda, baptbm of royal family, 

« Queen Mary's Psalter ff . 222 v, & 223 ; Saint George fights the Moors, and also 
Carew-Poyntz Horac (M. R. James, Cat. of the incident of the poisoned cup. 
MSS. in Fitztoilliam Mus. p. 116), Win- 
chester Cath. Lady chapel N. side 9 and lo. * Tbe Golden Legend, ed. Ellis {JempU 
Ely Cathedral, Lady chapel. Classics, vol. iii, p. 129-130). 
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passage : * Then, when Dacian the provost saw that he 
might not surmount him, he called his enchanter and said 
to him : I see that these christian people doubt not our 
torments. The enchanter bound himself, upon his head 
to be smitten off, if he overcame not his crafts. Then he 
did take strong venom and meddled it with wine, and 
made invocation of the names of his false gods, and gave 
it to St. George to drink. St. George took it and made 
the sign of the cross on it, and anon drank it without 
grieving him any thing. Then the enchanter made it 
more stronger than it was tofore of venom, and gave it 
him to drink, and it grieved him nothing. When the 
enchanter saw that, he kneeled down at the feet of St. 
George and prayed him that he would make him christian. 
And when Dacian knew that he was become christian he 
made to smite off his head. ^ 

The above enchanter was by an extraordinary freak of 
fancy named Athanasius. St. Athanasius, the Trinitarian 
bishop of Alexandria, was succeeded in that See by the 
Arian George, who was murdered by the inhabitants, 
during the reign of Julian the Apostate a.d. 363. 

Then the emperor ordered him to be put in prison, 
and bade enquire everywhere for some noted sorcerer. 
Then Athanasius the sorcerer heard of the matter, 
and came to the emperor, and asked him boldly, 

* Why badest thou fetch me thus suddenly to thee ? ' 
Datian answered Athanasius thus, 

* Canst thou extinguish the Christian's sorcery ? ' 
Then the sorcerer answered Datian thus, 

* Bid the Christian man come to me, 
and may I be guilty if I cannot 

totally extinguish his magic by my sorcery.' 

Then rejoiced Datian that he had found such a sorcerer, 

and bade bring God's champion out of prison, 

and said to the saint, with fierce anger, 

* For thee, George, I have procured this magician ; 
overcome his magic, or let him overcome thee, 
either let him undo thee, or do thou undo him.' 
George then looked upon the heathen magician, 
and said that he perceived Christ's grace in him. 

^Ihid. p. 130. 
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vol. Ixvii, pp. 71-79. This however is a compound fixed 
reredos to the honour of the Blessed Virgin and St. George, 
to the latter of whom some six panels are devoted, which 
include the resurrection, the arming, the slaying of the 
dragon, the royal baptism, the interrogation of the saint 
by Dacian and the decollation. A very close relationship 
existed between St. George and the blessed Virgin, altars 
to whom existed with a compound dedication, as is apparent 
from the following extract from the will of James Glastebe, 
1534, * To the light of our Lady and Sancte George ijs ' 
(at Towcester church).^ 

The story of St. George, who became patron saint of 
England in 1222, was a very popular one in England in 
medieval times. As early as 1385 we find a gild of St. 
George existing in Norwich, which had a chapel in the 
cathedral. It was of course a very frequent subject among 
the mystery plays of the middle ages, ridings of St. George 
occurring on April 23 rd, the saint's day, at Chester, 
Coventry, Leicester, Norwich and York, among other 
places. On the occasion of the visit of Prince Edward to 
Coventry in 1474, there was a pageant held, *upon the 
Conddite in the Crosse Chepyng of seint George armed 
and Kynges dought*^ kneylyng afore hym w^ a lambe and 
the fader and the moder beyng in a toure a boven 
beholdyng seint George savyng their dought'' from the 
dragon.' ^ 

In 1 41 6 the emperor Sigismund was entertained by 
Henry V at Windsor, when on 24 May, he was admitted 
a knight of the Garter. He brought with him a notable 
relic of St. George, his hand, which was still preserved 
at Windsor in the reign of Henry VIII. At the dinner 
given by the king in honour of the Emperor three 
' soteltes ' or sweetmeats formed items of the feast. These 
* soteltes ' depicted three incidents from the Ufe of St. 
George, viz. : (i) * armyng seint George and an Angel 
doyng on his spores,' (2) * seint George ridyng and 
fightyng with the dragon, with his spere in his hand,' 
(3) ' a castel and seint George and the kynges doughter 
ledyng the lambe in at the castel gates.' ^ 



^ Arcb. Journ, vol. Ixx, p. 418. 
' E.E.T.S. Extra Seriet, vol. Ixxxvii, 
p. 116. 



' £. K. Chamben, 7be Mediaeval Stag*, 
voL i, p. 223 ; Cotton MS. JuUiu, B, i. 
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It is not to be doubted that the scenes we find in the 
English medieval alabaster reredoses depict in carving the 
various incidents represented in the mystery plays and 
pageants so popular in the fifteenth century. These 
scenes followed very carefully the lines laid down by 



tradition for the suitable rendering of the various subjects, 
and a careful study of medieval alabasters should enable us 
to reconstruct in essentials the medieval stage. Even such 
a detail as the green foreground * with daisies pied,' prob- 
ably only represents the rush-strewn stage of a wheeled 
theatre. 
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It is a remarkable circumstance that the reredos at 
Borbjerg should omit the well-known incident of the 
slaying of the dragon and portray the much less popular 
subject of the poisoned chaUce. Perhaps we have in this 
a rendition of a lost mystery play. 

In the church at Torning, near Viborg in Jutland, 
are the remains of an EngUsh medieval reredos in 
alabaster. 

In the National Museum, Copenhagen, are several 
examples of English alabaster work, which include the 
following : — 

The Blessed Trinity. This, which consists of the upper 
half of a group, shows the crowned figure of the Father 
supporting the crucified Christ down to the level of the 
loin-cloth. This fragment came to the Museum in 1828 
from the church of Hvam in Iceland. 

The Flagellation. This panel, purchased in 1862, is 
of unknown provenance. It is of refined execution and 
follows the usual type. 

The Resurrection and the Ascension which were added 
to the Museum in 1829 present the usual treatment which 
we have allocated to the latter end of the fourteenth 
century ; but in these two panels the embattled canopy 
ends in a small turret. These have been described at 
length in a previous paper, ^ as also has the early fifteenth- 
century triptych, in its original wooden case, shewing five 
* Joys of the Virgin.' This remarkable example came from 
the church of Munkathveraa, Iceland.^ 

I must express my gratitude to Herr Francis Beckett 
for his kind help in the preparation of this paper, and to the 
authorities of the National Museum, Copenhagen, for very 
kindly allowing me to reproduce the photographs which 
illustrate it. 

^ Arcb. Journ. vol. lixv, pp. 332, 333, ^ Arcb, Journ, vol. xxv, p. 313, pi. i 

pi. X, 2, pi. XXV. 



*GROMA': THE ANCIENT LAND-SURVEYING INSTRUMENT. 

By F. TANDY (rsoM notes supplied by Dr. Matteo dblla Cortb). 

It was in the seventeenth century that erudite students 
first began to discuss this ancient instrument — mainly by 
seeking light from classical literary sources — in order to 
understand the nature of the material and in what manner 
the * arpenter's ' (land-surveyor) measuring apparatus was 
constructed. 

By its means, the ancient Roman geometricians executed 
their solemn inaugural ceremonies of defining the limita- 
tions of towns and colonies as well as the common 
measurements of agricultural or other land. 

The only literary sources available, however, contained 
confused or obscure notes and the text was invariably 
inexplicit, as, for instance, in the publication known as 
Grammatici Veteres. The various publications did not 
contain even an elementary description of a geodetical 
Roman instrument such as the * groma.' 

The information available in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, although somewhat of a less indeter- 
minate and uncertain character, was, however, much 
extended when the new Greek text of Heron of Alexandria 
was brought to light for the first time. He was the author 
of many military and engineering works and a great 
mathematician who lived in the first century a.d. 

In his dissertation ir^pi htowTpas Heron censoriously 
criticises the * groma ' which Roman geometricians were 
accustomed to use and by mathematical demonstration 
indicated the errors which were introduced in its 
application, as compared with the more perfect instrument 
the * dioptra ' of the Greeks. The last instrument was the 
forerunner of the theodolite as used by modern engineers. 

It is due, however, to the clever interpretation of the 
critical remarks of Heron made by G. B. Venturi, the 
great Italian master of physical science, that all the obscure 
questions relating to the * groma ' received their first 
consistent elucidation. Still further illumination was 
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brought to bear upon the subject by the discovery of a 
tombstone found in 1852 at Ivrea, the ancient Eporedia 
in Piedmont, Italy. 

This tombstone denotes the burial-place of the Roman 

* arpenter ' and mensor L. Albutius Faustus. In the memoire 
written by Dr. Matteo della Corte of Pompei, to whom 
reference will be made later, a reproduction is given of the 
funeral inscription and symbolic figures thereon. The 
upper part of the stone exhibits the former in engraved 
letters, but below there is in relief a representation of the 

* groma ' clearly indicating the instrument of which the 
mensor Albutius made use. The sculptor represents the 
apparatus as consisting of two principal parts, {a) a vertical 
cyUndrical staff which could be driven into the ground, 
and (b) a large cross supported horizontally by the staff. 
From each arm of the cross a thread carrying a weight was 
suspended. Two of the weights hanging from two arms 
are clearly shown in the reproduction referred to. 

When the ancient * arpenter ' was surveying, he threw 
his sights through the two pairs of threads diagonally 
opposing each other, and as the arms were arranged exactly 
at right angles he was able to project similar angles upon 
the ground. The act of delineating right angles upon 
the land under survey was and is still the fundamental 
procedure and basis upon which geometrical practice 
relies. 

The study of the ' groma ' and the questions concerned 
therewith has been undertaken by students of physics and 
archaeologists of all nations, but G. B. Rossi and E. Legnazzi 
were the two brilliant Italian masters who established 
the fact that the machine, to be complete and whole, 
required a third element in its composition. A transition 
or moving element was necessary between the staff or main 
support and the cross ; that is to say, a * projecting beak- 
piece,' the so-called umbilicus soli mentioned by the 

* grammatici veteres ' in their early works. 

It is worthy to note that, in the relief representing the 
instrument on the tombstone of Albutius, such a component 
was missing, but this is probably due to the fact that, 
from a symbolic point of view, it was not essential to 
the purposes of a memorial. This important item was 
mentioned, however, by the ancient mensores^ and it was 
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a necessary adjunct required by the technical conditions 
implied in its practical application. In fact, without it 
the operator or user would have been prevented from 
throwing his sights through a pair of diagonal threads 
because of the interposition of the staflF. 

The foregoing represents the position of affairs and 
state of knowledge upon the subject until quite recently, 
when Dr. della Corte, the well-known excavator of 
Pompei, found amongst an enormous mass of various 
material and debris a number of very valuable bronze 
and iron objects which he was fortunately able to recognise 
and to associate with the ancient * groma.' This was due 
to his previous brilliant studies and discussions which 
enabled him quickly to establish aU the elements of the 
* groma ' and, finally, to place his knowledge in the 
possession of archaeologists. 

Students are referred to the memoire drawn up by 
Dr. della Corte, entitled * Groma ' and published by 
the Accademia Regia dei Lincei in Monumenti Antichey 
vol. xxviii (1922) and for this short summary readers are 
indebted to the author, who has kindly given permission 
to bring under notice his most interesting discovery. 

The illustrations contained in the memoire show the 
eleven ancient bronze and iron objects in their original 
condition as found at Pompei, but the wood-work is 
missing. Subject to this loss, the reconstruction of the 
entire apparatus becomes possible. At the time of the 
discovery all the component parts consisting of tubes^ 
cylinders, weights and iron-work were associated with 
portions of the wood sections which connected the various 
parts, and the fibres were well preserved by the oxide of the 
containing metal. The pieces have been carefully studied 
and skilfully described, their separate functions being 
clearly interpreted and indicated in the numerous figures 
given. 

Comparison between the reconstructed instrument 
and the relief upon the tombstone above referred to points 
to exact conformity between the symbolic representation 
and the group of objects found in Pompei. The former 
represents a staff, the cross and the weights. The latter 
consists of an iron plate fitted with a wooden cross, the 
staff with its two bronze ends and four weights. 
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The most important feature of the Pompeian discovery 
consists in the fact that it permits of the authentic recon- 
struction of the third principal element of the machine, 
that is the * projecting beak-piece ' ; and this facilitates 
the re-assembly, in the most consistent and practical 
manner, of the various ancient fragments which have been 
found. Nothing is now missing which is essential to the 
construction of a proper and complete facsimile of the 
original. 

The illustration which accompanies the memoire 
therefore furnishes a wonderful reproduction of the 
apparatus according to classical description and modem 
conception. 

It indicates that, by means of the two articulating 
bronze supports, the cross turns upon the end cyUnder of 
the * projecting beak-piece ^ in the same manner as it did 
two thousand years ago, and, similarly, the supporting beak 
rotates upon the upper end of the reconstructed * staflF.' 

By these means, geometrical sights were rendered 
practicable in all directions and in line with or between the 
weighted threads when the instrument was placed in the 
ground. 

The * groma,' which originally weighed about 15 
kilogrammes, could be dismembered into three pieces, 
the cross, beak-piece and staff, to facilitate its transport 
when measuring land. 

The author includes a chapter illustrating the universal 
application to the various units employed in the ancient 
world and shews that the Pompeian ^ groma ' is the only 
authentic and original model. 

This collection of bronzes therefore constitutes 
a very precious unicum which substantially enriches the 
collections of the Naples National Museum. 

Dr. della Corte subsequently deals with many other 
technical objects and utensils found in the shop, which was 
recognised as that of the Pompeian ^ arpenter.' The articles 
discovered include the bronze or iron terminations of the 
* ten feet metrical canes ' (decempedal) and of the ^signal 
sticb ' {metae signa) ; the Roman foot-measure, bent 
into two halves as in the case of the modem two-foot rule ; 
two compasses and a ' style ' for writing notes upon a waxed 
tablet. 
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A further precious item is an interesting small ivory 
box which was originally an crologium viatorium for the 
reason that, on its cover, a sundial was sketched. Upon 
its sides also were marked a proportional table and many 
sub-multiples of the * Roman foot.' In brief, there is a 
complete collection of the technical equipment used by 
the ancient * arpenter ' in compiling — on the basis of the 
metrical scale — topographic maps and plans. Details were 
inscribed upon wax tablets whilst making actual observations 
upon the land and also upon linen sheets in the office. 

The foregoing information has followed from the careful 
and painstaking researches of Dr. della Corte con- 
cerning the personal characteristics of the Pompeian 
geometrician and has been derived (in accordance with 
an important rule enunciated by Dr. della Corte and 
definitely established some time ago) from election notices 
affixed to the outside of the geometrician's establishment. 
It is also concluded from the same source that the * arpenter ' 
was Verus by name and that, by his daily occupation, he 
was a faber. 

It is satisfactory to be able to announce that, in the 
near future, the general public will be able to examine 
and admire a reconstructed * groma ' in the splendid 
collection of the Science Museum in London. Col. Lyons, 
the able director of this famous institution, as soon as he 
became acquainted with the discovery, decided to enrich 
the museum with an exact replica of the apparatus. It 
is to be hoped that he will, in due course, fidly describe 
the technical features for the benefit of experts and 
archaeologists. In the meantime, an elementary description 
will no doubt be interesting. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED ENGLISH MEDIEVAL ALABASTER 

CARVINGS. 

By PHILIP NELSON, M.D., F.S.A. 

In the Library in Versailles are two remarkable panels, 
viz. : The birth of St. John Baptist and the Ascension, 
the former of which is almost unique and is as follows 
(plate I, i) : 

Beneath an embattled and canted cornice, from either 
side of which depend curtains and from the centre a cresset, 
is a bed on which reclines St. Elizabeth, whose hooded head 
rests upon two tasselled cushions. Behind her are two 
female attendants, one of whom, who is hooded, holds 
in her arms St. John Baptist wrapped in swaddling clothes. 
In the left lower corner a maid is preparing food in a pan, 
resting upon a movable tripod hearth, which she stirs 
with a spoon held in her right hand. Opposite to her 
is the elderly figure of Zacharias, seated upon an obstetrical 
chair, and holding across his knees a long scroll, on which 
he inscribes the child's name, John.^ 

The second panel, the Ascension (plate i, 2), is unusual 
since it represents our Lord as nimbed on the mount, prior 
to the ascent, standing clad in the loin-cloth and winding 
sheet, ELis hands upraised. On each side are six figures 
with hands raised in prayer, among whom the Virgin and 
St. John may be recognised. 

The only other examples known to me are those in the 
seven-panel Virgin reredos in the church of St. Michel at 
Bordeaux, that figured in The Antiquaries^ Journaly vol. i, 
p. 226, fig. I, and that in the Virgin triptych in the 
MarienHrche, Danzig, illustrated in Arch. Joum. vol. Ixxvi, 

P- 139- 

The elaborate St John's Head, formerly in the collection 
of Mr. Grosvenor Inomas and now in the possession of 
Mr. W. Burrell, is remarkable in that it is still contained 

^ St. Luke i, 59-63. 
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in its original polychrome case (plate ii). The head panel 
measures lo^ in. by /i in., the canopy is 4^ in. in height, 
whilst the wooden case, about 4 in. deep, is i6i in. high by 
10 in. in width when closed, and the doors are 5^ in. wide, 
this slight increase being rendered necessary owing to the 
forward projection of the centre. 

The panel is unique in that on either side of the central 
head are three saintly figures, which are arranged as follows : 

Upon the left are St. Peter, holding two keys in his right 
hand and a closed book in his left, St. Catherine, crowned, 
holding in her right hand a sword and in her left a wheel, 
and St. James Major, wearing a palmer's hat, carrying in his 
right hand a bourdon and in his left a closed book. Upon 
the right are St. William of York, mitred, holding a closed 
book in his right hand, whilst in his left he supports his 
archiepiscopal cross-staff, St. Margaret, crowned, holding 
in her right hand a closed book and in her left a cross-staff, 
whilst above is the headless figure of St. Anthony. 

The centrally placed head of the Baptist upon the 
discus has the hair and beard much curled and treated in 
a manner timetrically symmetrical, the wound inflicted 
by Herodias being shown by an incision over the left eye. 
The eyelids, which are open, are expressed by the chisel. 
Above is the soul of the Baptist, with folded hands, within 
a rayed ellipse supported by angels, whilst beneath is our 
Lord's Pity, with hands folded across the body. 

The ground is green, dotted with flowers having five 
white petals and red centres, in addition to which sprays 
of leafwork also appear. This style of leafwork occurs on 
the St. John's Head panel preserved at Amport church^ 
and on that illustrated in Arch. Journ. vol. Ixxi, 1914, 
p. 162, and also on the fragment in the collection of 
Mr. Grosvenor Thomas (plate vii, 2), whilst we also find the 
same occurring on the Aiinunciation in my collection ^ and 
also on the Swansea Annunciation in the reredos in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

It is thus evident that the firm in Nottingham which 
made this magnificent carving produced, not only the most 
elaborate and simplest St. John's Heads, but also turned 
out Virgin reredoses in addition. 

* Arcbasologiay vol. 52. * jtrcb. Jmtrn, 70]. bod, 19149 p. 162. 
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The canopy, vi^hich is enriched with gold, consists of 
three four-light vdndows with a quatrefoil between two 
triangular lights in the traceries, under crocketed gables 
and four buttresses, the whole surmounted by an embattled 
top, whilst upon the red coving beneath is painted 
groining in yellow, such as we find on the canopy 
illustrated in Arch. Journ. vol. Ixxi, 1914, p. 104. 
This canopy is very similar to the central canopy of the 
reredos at Montreal, illustrated in Arch. Joum. vol. Ixvii, 
1910, pi. i, p. 66, but in that case it is flat, not bayed, as 
is the case in that under consideration. 

The case is painted in black, red and white, and exhibits, 
on each door, the rose and sun of York, each of which is 
surrounded by gesso knobs, whilst in the spaces between 
are the names of the four upper saints, there being two 
on each door, separated by scroll-work : 

^anctu' lacobtr ^anctu^ antoniu' 

J^anrta catenna ^aiuta tnergaret 

In each case the S is retrograde. 

I would suggest, from the presence of the Yorkist 
badges and the relationship of this panel to the Swansea 
reredos, which I have dated as of 1492, that this piece must 
be of about the year 1485. From the resemblance of the 
case to that of the example at Leicester Museum, it is 
evident that both came from the same workshop. 

Mr. Grosvenor Thomas is the fortunate possessor of a fine 
scries of figures representing the twelve Apostles, all of whom 
bear scrolls and all save St. Matthias carry their appropriate 
emblems (plates in, iv, v). Of these figures all wear cloaks 
and robes ; the cloaks pass across the bodies from right to 
left in nos. i, 2, 4 and 6 ; from left to right in nos. 7, 8, 
9, 10, II and 12, whilst in nos. 3 and 5 the cloaks fall verti- 
cally . The scrolls are held in the left hand and read from 
below in nos. i, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, whilst they are held in the 
right hand and read downwards in nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 1 1 and 12, 
Tliese figures may have formed part of a reredos, as at Saint- 
Avit-les-Guespierres, or more probably the decoration of the 
two long sides of a tomb, such as we find at Abergavenny 
and Tong. These figures are carved in high relief on oblong 
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panels measuring i6 in. by 4i in., and no doubt were 
originally surmounted by detached canopies. 

The figures, which are all nimbed, have the back- 
grounds gilt adorned with gesso knobs, whilst the fore- 
grounds are of green, strewn with the usual flowers, having 
six white petals with a red centre. 

The scrolls all bear traces of the various sections of 
the Apostles' Creed, and all the figures are bearded save 
St. John and St. Philip. The figures are as follows : — 

1. St. Peter, held in his right hand a key and in his 
left a scroll inscribed; * €vttiO lit MtUm patrtm 

omntpotentem, aeatorrm totU rt trrrae/ 

2. St. Andrew, holds in his right hand a saltire cross 
and in his left a scroll inscribed : ^ (St lit StdUIlt 

€f)riiitum, ftlittm r jtiss iinicum, Bominum iiosstrum/ 

3. St. James Major, has upon his mitre-like cap an 
escallop shell, and has upon his right side a scrip ; he holds 
in his right hand a bourdon and in his left a scroll inscribed : 

'(Qui tomt^tivi tut lif Jl^pintu stantto^ natiiss tj: 
iMaria btrgint/ 

4. St. John the Divine, holds in his right hand a palm 
branch and in his left a scroll inscribed : ^ ^asESEttSE S(Ut) 

^ontio ^ilato, micifirtisEt mortuusc et ssrpultud es(t/ 

5. St. Thomas, holds in his right hand a spear and in 
his left a scroll inscribed : * Mt&ttlUlit Oti infetltOS^^ 

ttrtia liie resturrerit a mortuid/ 

6. St. James Minor, holds in his right hand a fuller's 
bat and in his left a scroll inscribed : ^ ^UtttHilt all 

totloHf Ht^tt all lifrtram IBei ^atrist omnipotenttfi!/ 

This is the' section more usually assigned to St. Bar- 
tholomew. 

7. St. Philip, holds in his left hand a chalice ^ and in his 
right a scroll inscribed : * Jltllt beitturtlSS ffiSt, jUllKare 
btbod tt mOVtVLOi*^ Over his left arm hangs a narrow 
cloth, which may be intended for a * houseling cloth.' 

8. St. Bartholomew, carries in his left hand a large knife 
and in his right a scroll inscribed : ^ €rttiO lit ^piritum 

fifanctiim/ 

9. St. Matthew, holds in his left hand an axe and in 
his right a scroll inscribed: ^aitCtam (CCdrsd'am 

Catlbolicam, s(anctorum communionetn/ This section 

' He usually holds three loaves. 
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of the Creed is that, usually assigned to St. James 
Minor. 

10. St. Simon, holds in his left hand a ship and in his 
right a scroll inscribed : ' lEitmiiilOntm peCCatOrum/ 

11. St. Jude, holds in his left hand an oar and in his 

right a scroll inscribed : Carittd rtsfiirrertioiiem/ 

12. St. Matthias, holds in his right hand an inscribed 
scroll to which he points with his left hand. The scroll 
bears the following and final section : ^ ©t bCtatll 

aettrnam* 

The date of this series of figures would appear to be 
circa 1455.^ 

The Adoration of the Virgin (plate vi, i). This panel, 
which came from Spain, is unique and measures 16 in. by 
ID in. ; it is now in the collection of Mr. Grosvenor 
Thomas. In the centre is the seated figure of the Virgin, 
having a rayed nimbus and a large elaborate crown. She 
wears a long robe and a cloak brought together upon the 
chest by a double cord ; her hands are raised, whilst her feet 
rest upon a book closed with seven clasps, ^ supported by 
two kneeling angels. Above are the three persons of the 
Trinity, each of whom is nimbed and holds in the left 
hand an orb, whilst with the right He gives the Benediction. 
Below, issuing from clouds, are four angels : the two on the 
left are playing a citole and a harp. Of those on the right, 
one plays a shawm, whilst the second holds an inscribed 
scroll. Beneath upon the left is a figure holding a cross- 
staff, and upon the right is a censing angel whose wings 
have spines upon their inner surfaces. This panel, in 
which the eyefids are indicated in the carving, dates from 
circa 1490. 

The Coronation of the Virgin. This panel, which 
presents unusual features, measures 17^ in. by iifin. 
and is in the possession of Mr. Grosvenor Thomas. In 
the centre is the figure of the Virgin, having a blue nimbus, 
wearing a triple gown of gold and blue, clad in a white 
robe edged with gold, over which is a white cloak edged 

» Tbete, which were found in Spain in » Revelation v, i 5 Isaiah xxix, ii. 

19 1 9, are now the property of the Victoria 
and Albert Muienm. 
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with gold and lined with ermine, whilst upon her feet are 
red shoes. 

Of the three Persons of the Trinity all are identical in 
appearance and costume and are depicted with closely 
curling beards. The two lateral figures are seated upon 
brackets and have already placed the crown upon the 
Virgin's head, and they and the third Person are bestowing 
the Benediction. Their robes are of white edged with 
gold, as are also their cloaks, those of the left and central 
figures being lined with red, that of the right with blue. 
At the feet of the Virgin are two angels clad in golden 
feathers^ and exhibiting four wings, the upper showing 
spines upon their inner surface. They are playing musical 
instruments, that on the left a citole, that upon the right 
a harp, now missing. 

At the top of the panel are two angels in girdled albes, 
with upliftea hands, emerging from blue clouds. The 
background is of gold studded with gesso knobs. 

The figure slab of St. John Baptist (plate vii, i), in 
the collection of Mr. Grosvenor Thomas, measures 28 inches 
in height by lof in width, and is a remarkably fine 
example of fifteenth-century work. 

The saint is clad in a voluminous cloak lined with 
scarlet, over a brown camel's skin, showing the head and 
hoofs. The eyes of the saint are indicated by carving 
and the hair both of his head and beard is treated in long 
spiral curls. Upon his left arm, resting upon a closed book, 
is the Agnus Dei, behind which is the Resurrection flag. 

The foreground is strewrn with the usual flowers upon 
green, whilst the background shows traces of the same 
colour. 

* The Washing of Feet ' (plate viii). This panel, 
which measures 19 in. by lof in., in the collection of 
Mr. Grosvenor Thomas, dates from the earUer years of the 
sixteenth century and with the exception of the example 
at Compiegne is the only specimen known to me. 

In the left lower corner is St. Peter, with hands up- 
raised, clad in a rope-girt robe, seated with both his feet 

* The feathered tightt at worn by the performers in the mfitef7 ?^7*' 
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in a globular water vessel, in front of which kneels our 
Lord, who is nimbed and is clad in a robe and cloak. Above 
are the remaining disciples in three rows in attitudes of 
prayer, all of whom have long hair and are bearded, save 
ot. John and St. Thomas. This panel, which came from 
Spain, retains but little trace of its original colouring. 

St. John's Head (plate vii, 2). This example, which 
measures 7 in. by 4 in., is in the collection of Mr. Grosvenor 
Thomas. In the foreground is our Lord's Pity, with hands 
crossed in front of the tomb. Above is the head of the 
saint upon the discus, the hair over the forehead is arranged 
in three points, whilst the rest of the hair and also the 
beard are lightly incised. 

The foreground of green is dotted with the usual 
flowers with the addition of double sprigs. 

Pentecost (plate ix). This panel, which I am able 
to illustrate from a photograph kindly supplied by 
M. Demotte, measures 19^ in. by 13 in. 

In the foreground are the Blessed Virgin, crowned, 
behind whom is St. James Major, holding a book in his 
left hand and a bourdon and scrip in his right, whilst in 
front are St. John, holding a palm branch, and St. Andrew, 
with a book in his right hand and a saltire cross in his left. 

Arranged above are the other apostles, in equal groups 
to right and left of the Divine Dove, which descends from 
between two angels, bearing in its beak the sacred wafer, 
from which proceed rays of light. 

In the centre of the background is a shield bearing 
three fleurs-de-lys. 

The Assumption of the Virgin (plate x). This tall 
panel, which measures 24! in. by 10 in., was formerly at 
Hornby Castle, Yorks., in the possession of the Duke of 
Leeds, and is now in the collection of the writer. 

In the centre is the Virgin, clad in a long robe and an 
ample cloak with pendant cords, surrounded by a rayed 
ellipse supported by six angels in girded albes, whose wings 
display a carved spine. Above is the Deity, between two 
angels — one playing upon a harp, the other on a citole 
with a plectrum. Immediately beneath the Virgin is 
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St. Thomas, kneeling on his left knee, facing to the left, 
and receiving the girdle which falls from her waist. On 
each side of the saint is a kneeling ecclesiastic, vis a visy 
each of whom has over his shoulder his hood, and holds in 
his hands an inscribed invocatory scroll. The background 
is of gold adorned with gesso knobs, whilst the foreground 
is of green bearing the usual flowers. 

The Crucifixion (plate xiii, 2). This tall central panel 
from an Easter rereaos measures 21^ in. by lof in. and 
is in the Nelson collection. 

In the centre is the cross, supporting the dead figure 
of Christ, from whose side, hands and feet proceeded 
streams of blood affixed to dowel-holes. On each side is 
a crucified thief, whose soul in each case is borne away by 
an angel and a black fiend represented as homed, whikt 
two angels holding chalices also appear. 

To the left are the Blessed Virgin, St. Mary Magdalene, 
St. Martha, St. John with a palm, and Longinus, who holds 
the spear. To the right are two soldiers in armour and 
the centurion, in a red hat and long white robe girt about 
the waist, who holds a scroll, no doubt formerly inscribed 
Wtrt ^rdlUd J3ri trat Idtr*^ At the foot of the cross 
is a kneeling angel holding a chalice. 

The Adoration of the Magi (plate xi) in the 
writer's collection measures 15 i in. by 9 in. The Virgin, 
who wears a turban-Uke headdress, is nimbed and reclines 
upon a couch beneath a curtained celure. Behind her 
is a large cushion and upon her lap stands our Lord, clad 
in a long robe, who stretches out both His hands laying 
them upon a chalice containing a rouleau of gold coins, 
which Melchior bends forward to present to Him. The 
king is clad in a fur-edged robe, and holds his gift in his 
right hand, whilst in his left he holds his crown. Behind 
the couch are standing figures of Balthazar and Jaspar, 
the former of whom is bearded ; both are crowned and 
girt with golden belts and hold in their left hands covered 
cups, whilst with their right hands they point above, 
doubtless to indicate the star. The former wears a tippet 

' St. Matthew xzvii, 54. * Prior & Gardner, English F'igure 

Scmlptur*, fig. 551, p. 479. 
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over his loose robe, the latter a tight-fitting jupon with 
full sleeves. 

In the foreground is St. Joseph, seated upon a low stool, 
resting his head upon his cross-staff, which he holds with 
both hands between his knees : behind him are the ox 
and the ass, feeding from a moulded trough. The treat- 
ment of the hair in large masses covering the ears, and the 
type of the crowns, would suggest a date circa 1430 as the 
period of this panel, which may be compared with that at 
Preston in Holderness. 

The Ascension (plate xii). This panel, which measures 
i6i in. by 10 in. is in the possession of Mr. Grosvenor 
Thomas, and came from Spain. ^ 

In front of the mount are St. James Major with his[ 
scrip, the Blessed Virgin, St. John the Divine, holding in 
his left hand a palm branch, and St. Jude, who holds on 
his left arm a ship. On either side of the mount are 
groups of four apostles among whom St. Peter, St. 
Bartholomew holding a knife, and St. Thomas with a spear, 
may be recognised, whilst in the centre our Lord disappears 
into the clouds. The background is of gold, the mount 
is red, whilst the foreground was of green, strewn with 
the usual white and red flowers. 

This panel may be compared with that in the New York 
Museum and dates from 1420. 

The Crucifixion (fig. i). This panel, which measures 
17 in. by 12^ in. is in the Nelson collection: it dates 
from the middle of the fourteenth century and may be 
compared with the work on the font at Burford (Prior and 
Gardner of. cit. fig. 498). Upon a stepped cross is the 
nimbed figure of Christ, girt with the loin-cloth. His side 
pierced by the spear. To the left and right are the Blessed 
Virgin and St. John the Divine in attitudes of mourning. 
Each is clad in a long robe and full cloak, lined with scarlet 
and edged with gold, and stands upon an architectural 
bracket. The whole is enclosed within a frame having a 
liollow moulding, whilst the background appears to have 
originally been painted scarlet. The panel has straight 
sides, which are chamfered behind, except the base, but has 
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never been fitted with wire loops for support ; and it is thus 
probable that it was originally built into a tomb rather 
than fitted into a retable. 

The figure group of the Virgin and Child (plate xiii, i), 
which measures i6 inches in height, is an admirable example 
of the work of the Nottingham school, circa 1380, and may 



perchance be from the atelier of Peter Mason of St. Mary's 
street, Nottingham, who we know was in active employ- 
ment about that time. 

This group is very similar to that at Cadillac-sur- 
Garonne (plate xiii, 3) and to that at Bordeaux, in the church 
of St. Seurin, though these are of course on a larger scale. 
These latter, as was the case with the sculpture under con- 
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sideration, were doubtless exported to France at the time 
of their production, as will be apparent from the following 
record of the year 1 390. 

' Supplient tres humblement Henry Mayn et William 
Mayn, son friere, Marchauntz de Dertemouthe, qe come 
le disme jour d'Augst, I'an du regne nostre seignur le Roy 
Richard q'or'est quatorszisme (1390) en temps de peas, 



. EATHERINE IN PRISON. 



mesmez lez suppliantz, chargerent vne nief a Dertemouthe, 
appellee le George, oue draps de layne de diuersez colours, 
ymagez d'alabastre et autres marchandizes, al value de 
mille liures, pvr auoir passee le meet enuers les partiez de 
Cyuyile graunt (Seville).' ^ 

'Stlicl Cam in Chancery i]6+-i47i (Seldtn Society vol. x) p. 45. 
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The carving is as follows : — 

The Virgin, who wears a remarkably elaborate crown^ 
holds in her left hand a large sceptre^ and on her right 
arm the infant Jesus, is clad in a long white robe edged 
with gold, over which is an ample cloak of white edged 
with gold and Uned with scarlet. Upon her feet are red 
shoes. 

Our Lord, who wears a white robe edged vsrith gold 
over which is a full white cloak edged with gold, holds in 
both hands a large bird.^ 

The two panels described beneath came from a retable 
of circa 1480, in honour of St. Katherine, which formerly 
adorned an altar in the church at Roscoff, Brittany. These 
are as follows : — 

I. St. Katherine in prison (fig. 2). Within the prison 
and visible through the unguarded windows is the crov^med 
figure of St. Katherine, whose hands are raised in adoration 
and on either side of whom is an angel. Above are three 
angels and the * whyte dowve whiche f edde her with mete 
celestyalL' On the left are kneeling the empress Faustina, 
crowned and Porphyry, on whose shoulder is his hood,* 
the long liripipe of which descends in front of his tunic. 
Both these figures support scrolls, as also does St. Katherine. 
On the right is the nimbed figure of the Saviour, clad in 
the loin-cloth and shroud, who bestows His benediction 
with His right hand, whilst with His left He supports the 
Resurrection cross. On each side, in the upper comers 
is an angel, holding a long taper. 

2. The Decollation of St. Katherine (fig. 3): In the 
foreground kneels the saint, crowned and blindfolded with a 
cloth, her left hand resting upon the ground, whilst vsdth her 
right she groped for the block before her. Behind her is 
her jailer in front of the city gateway, who urges St. 
Katherine into position with his right foot and his key-staflF. 
Above stands the executioner, his tunic tucked through 
his belt, with his left foot on the saint's shoulders, his 
falchion, which is held in both hands, poised above his head. 

^ * The sceptre of thy kingdom it a right land. See Apocryphal Goipcl of Thonaa, 
tceptre.' Psalm xlv. 6. chap. W, 

'Perhaps one of the clay sparrows, a 'Vide another panel in the British 

popular incident which reached even Ice- Museum. 
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Upon the right is the emperor Maxentius, who holds in 
his right hand a sword and behind whom stands a judge 
wearing a red robe and white coif. In the upper part 
of the panel are two angels, who between them carry away 
the soul of St. Katherine. 

These panels, which are cut through the thickness of 



ECOLLATION OF ST. KATHERINE. 



the alabaster, behind St. Katherine in I, and behind the 
jailer in 2, measure about i6 in. by lo in. 

I desire to thank the following gentlemen for Hndly 
providing me with photographs from which illustrations 
have been made : The Director of the Versailles Library, 
plates I, I and 2 ; Mr. Eric Maclagan, C.B.E., F,S.A., plates 
III, IV and V ; Mr. R. Grosvenor Thomas, plates ii, vi and 
VII ; Mr. Lionel Harris, plates viii and xii ; and M. Brutails, 
plate nil, 3. 



NOTES ON THE ARMOUR OF SIR JAMES SCUDAMORE 

(1 558-1619). 

By BASHFORD DEAN. 

Viscount Dillon, long-time Keeper of the Tower 
armoury and author of many tracts on ancient armour, 
published in the Archaeological Journal (bmi, 191 5, pp. 
75-76) several notes concerning the Elizabethan armour 
purchased by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. These 
deserve brief comment. 

There are now in New York two suits of armour (certain 
pieces restored) made in the Greenwich workshop about 
1585. One of these suits is decorated with narrow bands of 
etching : the other is broad-banded, each band etched 
with a sinuous ornament broken by a narrow zig-zag line. 
The substance of Lord Dillon's criticism is that the pieces 
of the latter suit did not belong to Sir James Scudamore, 
to whom we ascribe them, but to another Elizabethan 
personage. Lord Henry Compton. Lord Dillon had, 
nevertheless, seen the article in which this armour was 
described {Bulletin Metropolitan Museum of Art^ vol. viii, 
pp. 1 18-123 ; cf. also later, vol. xi, pp. 69-71), but he did 
not observe, curiously enough, that the armour which he 
comments upon is there shown in a contemporary portrait 
of Scudamore himself. Hence it is difficult to understand 
why our armour has not been correctly assigned : of course, 
it is possible that so distinguished and wealthy a worthy- 
might have had his portrait painted wearing the armour 
of another person — just as he might have been portrayed 
in very sumptuous costume purchased at second-hand — 
but the possibility is humorously remote. We note, 
also, that the armour in question was preserved in 
Scudamore's ancient Holme Lacy — probably, indeed, for 
centuries in the same chest in which it was found 
packed away with the other suit which Lord Dillon admits, 
jide the Album, is attributed accurately. The Compton 
armour, on the other hand, which emanated from the sanxe 
governmental workshop, is known to have been in the 
Tower armoury as late as 1625 (Sir Guy F. Laking, A 
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Record of European Armour and ArtnSj vol. iv, p. lo), which 
was many years after Scudamore was painted in similar 
armour and at Holme Lacy (as the picture indicates). 

The case of identity, in fact, is so clear that we would 
not now comment upon Lord Dillon's criticism were it 
not that in his recent work Laking (op. cit.) has followed 
Lord Dillon's attribution. Lord Dillon's argument, as 
one follows it, is briefly this : ^ Compton had a suit like 
this one and the Album pictures it ; it could not have 
been Scudamore's, since the latter had one suit of armour 
pictured already, and the Album makes no mention of 
his having had a second suit ; hence this must be the 
missing Compton suit.' (He might have added, * It is 
true, the Scudamore suit might have been Buckhurst's 
armour of the Album, which had an identical design, 
but this is already identified in the Wallace Collection ') . 
The argument is attractive, but obviously unsound : it 
presupposes that the Greenwich armoury produced no 
other suits of the same pattern. Nevertheless, numerous 
suits of the same design may have existed which are not 

Eictured in the present * Album,' which appears to have 
een but one volume of an inventory (cf. Laking and 
Cripps-Day, op. cit. p. lo). 

One is tempted to comment on Lord Dillon's paper 
in detail : but enough material has already been cited in 
the Record (which includes the illuminating researches 
of its editor, Mr. Cripps-Day) to confirm the view earlier 
expressed by the present writer that there was an English 
school of armourers.^ Lord Dillon cannot believe that 
there were * several generations ' of English artist-workmen 
already developed in Greenwich by 1575, since the ateliers 
were hardly earlier than 15 14. He failed, apparently, 
to gather that when * generations of workmen ' are spoken 
of, they imply the relationship of master and pupil, rather 
than of father and son (thus, to speak of the third generation 
of Kaneiye, or the twenty-eighth of Miochin, is not to 
assume that they are the blood-descendants of the first). 

^ Laking and Crippt-Day, p. 7. ' This Elizabeth they had evolved a type of armour 

Oreenwich school of armourers no doubt and decoration peculiarly their own, which , 

learned their art from the numerous foreign as we have already pointed out {anu, p. 2), 

axmouren — Flemish, German or Italian — isvery distinct from the type and decoration 

who had been brought to England by Henry of contemporary suits made in Germany, 

VII and Henry VIII ; but by the time of luly or France.' 
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Lord Dillon, it will be recalled, followed an Austrian author, 
Boeheim, and inclines to the view that the best English 
armour was of German manufacture or inspiration (alas 1) 
The illustrated inventory of the Royal Armoury is to him 
an * Almain Armourer's Album,' its * presumed author ' 
a certain Jacob Topf. Unfortunately, however, for Lord 
Dillon's conclusions this Innsbruck plattner is not known 
to have visited England ; and the only armour (Vienna) 
which we can identify as his work shows clearly that he is 
not the maker of any of the Greenwich armour, although 
Lord Dillon suggests that Topf either made all the suits 
there, or provided the models from which the rest were 
copied (introduction of Album, p. 2). 

Just a final detail : in re the braguette — of arch 
importance, though, according to Panurge ! Lord Dillon 
declares that the Album was probably of German origin 
since ^ most figures ' are shown with this defence, a feature 
^ wanting in all pictures painted in England during 
Elizabeth's reign,' * an article of dress ' that * never appears.' 
In this Lord Dillon apparently means that while as armour 
the braguette had then passed out of use in England, yet 
* most figures ' in the Album are shown with metal 
braguettes. If he intends to maintain this, he will 
certainly have a difficult task, for the Alhum does not show 
that the braguette was used as a regular element of armour. 
In point of fact, the braguette is represente'd in the 
published Album in the colour of the costume j not of the 
armour, in eleven cases out of twelve (the exceptional 
one, the harness of Sir John Smith, pi. xxvii) : it does 
not appear at all in four instances (cf. Laking, of. cit. p. 9). 
In all cases it is reduced to a ^ rudimentary organ,' as a 
zoologist would say. We note finally that as costume 
the braguette was not infrequently used in Elizabethan 
England : bear witness the best-known portrait of Leicester, 
which can justly typify the fashion of the day. 
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THE CIRCLE AND THE CROSS. 
by a. hadrian allcroft, m.a. 

Foreword. 

The following pages are the outcome of the attempt 
to solve the problem of the true derivation of the word 
church. It is as odd as it is true that this problem should 
still await solution, and that the theory advanced by the 
Saxon writer Walafrid Strabo^ {obiit 849) that the word 
represents the Greek KvpiaKov^ though admitted to be 
unsatisfactory, should stiU hold the field. Even the 
editors of the Nezu- English Dictionary admit that it holds 
only until a better be forthcoming.^ Clearly therefore 
there is room for further enquiry, and no one will 
anticipate that it wiU prove a short and easy task to 
dethrone a theory which has reigned without serious 
challenge for close upon eleven centuries. 

Chapter I. 

THE CIRCULAR CHURCHYARD. 

^he Circular Churchyard a neglected fact — Probably the 
original form — Disguised by encroachment and enlarge- 
ment — Influence of (a) Latin Christianity ; (J?) growth 
of population — Earlier attempts to explain the Circular 
Garth — Not due to pre-existing roads — Nor to moats — 
Nor to pre-Christian earthworks — The Circular Plan 
an inherited tradition — Derived from the Round 
Barrow — Hence the mounded elevation also — Gradual 
disappearance of these features — Possible connexion of 
the Circular Garth and the word ' Church,'^ 

No one will dispute that the ground upon which 
stands a sacred building must be older than such building. 

* De Rebus EccUsioiticiSy pt. i, 7 (Migne's * N.E.D. t.v. Church. 

Pairdogia Latifut^ nos. cxiii, cxiv). 
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As the rtiuvo^; antedates the vad? and the templum 
antedates the aedeSy so must the churchyard, its name 
notwithstanding, antedate the church. Yet save that 
Elias Owen briefly noticed ^ the circular plan of one or two 
Welsh churchyards and as briefly sought to find a reason 
for it, the subject appears to have been wholly ignored. 
* The occurrence of such churchyards in England does 
not seem to have been studied ' wrote Walter Johnson 
in 1912,^ and the sentence might have been written 
to-day. 

It will be understood that by a * circular * churchyard 
is not meant such an exact circle as a modem surveyor 
would lay out. There is indeed quite a large number of 
such exactly circular garths to be found within the confines 
of the British Isles, others again which are exactly oval or 
elliptical, or very nearly so. But vastly more common 
are those of a plan which, though not geometrically regular^ 
was yet unquestionably intended to be circular by those 
who first constructed them. Their irregularity may 
sometimes be original, due to some accident of topography ; 
in far the greater number of cases it is not original, but the 
result of subsequent alterations. With those other very 
numerous cases where there is evidence, documentary or 
otherwise, that no circularity was intended, these chapters 
are not concerned : they are probably without exception 
creations of late date, and from the point of view of this 
enquiry anything subsequent to the tenth century is late. 
It will be shown in the sequel that throughout the centuries 
preceding that date the normal form of the Christian 
burial-ground throughout the British Isles was circular 
or sub-circular ; that the old churchyards of this form 
which still subsist are not mere eccentricities, but genuine 
survivals from the earlier days of British Christianity ; 
and that even in those remote days the fashion of a grave- 
yard was already an immemorial tradition, inherited 
indeed from prehistoric times. The churchyard in fact 
goes back as it were to the Eocene of history, whereas 
of all the multitude of those grey and time-worn churches 
which are the peculiar grace and interest of this England, 

^ Reliquary 1895, p. 136 ; ibid. 1896, * Byways of English Arcbatdogy^ p. 99. 

p. 1 54 ; Andrews' Antiquities and Curiosities 
gf the Cburcb (1897), pp. 229-235. 
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not the oldest goes back beyond a date which by 
comparison may be called Pliocene. 

The precise position of the structural church in relation 
to the surrounding graveyard is immaterial. Of English 
churches at any rate the vast majority have been so often 
altered, enlarged, or entirely re-built, that the existing 
edifice cannot possibly stand in the same relation to its 
precinct as did the original building, even if the precinct 
Itself has not also been altered. An original church of any 
date before looo standing within an original garth, is 
probably not to be discovered. Thus both factors in the 
problem — ^the church and the precinct — are alike extremely 
variable. Of the two the churchyard is the less likely to 
be a constant factor. Builders and surveyors have for so 
many centuries been bred up to feel that walls and fences 
should rightfully follow right lines, that they have again 
and again interfered to alter the original plan of the 
precinct, without any suspicion that in so doing they 
were destroying the evidence of centuries. As modern 
fields are distinguished by their severely rectangular forms, 
so ancient enclosures are betrayed by their less rectilinear 
design ; and if that design shows anything like circularity, 
it may be taken — in default of very good reason to the 
contrary — as proof that the enclosure belongs to a date 
ivhen the strictly rectangular methods of this age were 
not yet inveterated. Nor must it be thought that the 
religio loci was always the safeguard which now it mostly 
is, and which it certainly always was in the earliest days. 
Between those two terminals lie all the centuries in 
which, not sentiment, but hedge and wall and fence were 
literally all that demarcated the sacred from the profane ; 
and these were shifted and re-shifted at the will of parson 
and squire, lord of the manor and churchwarden. There 
are to-day in these islands hundreds of ancient grave- 
yards which have suffered partial secularisation, whether 
to provide some adjacent householder with a few more rods 
of ground, to furnish space for a new rectory or vicarage- 
house, to bring the tiresome circular line of the original 
precinct into better accord with the rectangularity of the 
surrounding enclosures, or for any one of twenty other 
reasons more or less sufficient. Roads have been driven 
straight through ^ God's acre,' so that there may remain 
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on either side the segment of a circle, the one still sacred 
ground and including the church itself, the other 
desecrated. ^ Or again, when the Enclosure acts furnished 
excuse, the road which had erstwhile wound reverently 
outside the precinct has been straightened, perhaps even 
widened, at the expense of the graveyard. Doubtless 
in the case of many a country village excuse was to be 
found in the shrinkage of the population, which no longer 
required so large a space for the burial of its dead. In 
the case of towns this excuse could not be urged, yet it 
is in the towns that such encroachment has most frequently 
occurred. Every one can recall instances of churches, 
ancient and beautiful, which to-day stand so closely beset 
by the surrounding buildings that it is impossible to 
obtain a view-point which may show to proper advantage, 
not their entirety indeed, but even part only of their 
graceful proportions ; while of their once spacious grave- 
yards there remains nothing at all, unless it be a few un- 
regarded tombstones that serve to pave the churchgoer's 
path to the door. 

On the other hand enlargement has done quite as 
much to alter the original design. Within towns an 
understandable land-hunger has commonly prevented 
this in any form, but in the villages it has had freer scope ; 
and as such additions to the original graveyard date almost 
wholly from a period when all memory of the significance 
of the circular plan was lost, they are naturally more or 
less rectangular. And a very small alteration will wholly 
obliterate most of the traces of circularity. It would 
seem at one period to h^ve been quite usual for parson or 
squire to annex a portion of the precinct, removing its 
ancient rounded boundary and substituting a rectilinear 
wall, and by way of compensation perhaps adding an 
equivalent area on the opposite side. This new annexe 
being of course likewise rectilineal, the double alteration 
forthwith changed the original circle into something 
almost exactly rectangular. Where there was simply 
enlargement without encroachment, the result is very 
commonly a graveyard which has the plan of a semi- 
circle inscribed upon one side of a rectilineal figure. In 

* lliis has been done at Newchurch, Carm., lince the making of the Tithe map in 1846. 
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such cases the origiiiiil form is sometimes recoverable, 
if not from such documentaiy evidence as that of the 
Tithe map or some older plan, from faint indications 
in the soil along the line of the original boundary, or 
from the survival of old trees which once grew along 
that boundary, or from the difierent level of the newer 
annexe. In too many cases, however, every trace of the 
earlier design has vanished. 

The prime agents in destroying the circular precinct 
have been firstly the triumph of Latin Christianity, and 
secondly prosperity and consequent progress. Latin 



Fic. I. PARISH CHURCH Bradford, york;. 

(From Ttt Old Hulery tf Braifari. 1776.) 

Christianity made little of the burial-ground, very much 
of the church. Prosperity reacted in two chief ways. 
In the first place the piety of a prosperous community 
naturally sought expression in enlarging or reconstructing 
its place of worship. As the original churchyard was 
commonly of small area, frequently very small, the church 
came at last to occupy so large a share of the garth that 
it was necessary to enlarge the latter also ; and this usually 
occurring at a date when all knowledge of the significance 
of the circular form was lost, the enlargement was almost 
always of rectilineal plan. At the same time the repeated 
reconstruction of the fabric entailed other interference 
with the ori^nal features of the precinct, and what had 
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been recognisably mounded up has graduaUy lost aU or 
most of its mounded form, one generation of builders 
after another having levelled alwajrs a larger portion of 
it for their new foundations. In the second place the 
growth of the population in progressive communities 
led to the need of further space for burials, and again 
the original circular area was first distorted, then destroyed, 
by the necessary enlargements. It follows that the circular 
churchyard is now to be found most frequently in those 
parts of the country which have been less progressive ; 
and these happen to be mostly the Celtic districts, i.e. 
Cornwall, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 

Nevertheless the fact that the plan of the earliest 
churchyards was originally circular is easily demonstrable. 
How is their shape to be explained ? One or two 
suggestions which have been advanced must be briefly 
examined, although they mostly suflPer from the defect 
that they deal with individual cases only, those who made 
them not realising that an explanation was needed which 
should be of general application. 

The suggestion most usually made is that a circular 
churchyard assumed that shape because of the shape of the 
roads about it. That graveyards dwe something of their 
shape to pre-existing roads may be true of those consecrated 
within the last few centuries, but can scarcely be true of 
genuinely old examples which date back to a time when 
roads other than the derelict survivals of the Roman 
system scarcely existed. Roman roads, however, with the 
rarest exceptions avoid those small sinuosities which 
envelop many old graveyards ; they intersect mostly at 
abrupt angles, and a graveyard of which the plan was 
determined by the lines of Roman roads could so far have 
had rectilineal bounds only. The so-called roads of 
the thousand years following the departure of the Romans 
were for the most part mere trails, demarcated by no 
very fixed boundaries, and winding in a fashion as 
abhorrent to the modern as it was to the Roman engineer ; 
but inasmuch as the object of a road is to get there, and to 
get there by the most convenient way, it is clear that those 
perplexing deviations must have been due to the presence 
of obstacles which prevented a more direct course. Rivers 
and smaller streams, pools, boggy or broken ground. 
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and rocks and abrupt descents, are all admittedly reason 
enough for the vagaries of an old roadway. So too is the 
presence of a barrow or other artificial mound. It will 
be shown that the Christian graveyard was itself originally 
a barrow, and to argue that it was round because the 
winding roadway made it so, is as if one should maintain 
that the shape of Silbury Hill was determined by the great 
Roman road beside it, or that the multiplex series of 
dykes which envelop certain barrows on the Yorkshire 
wolds ^ were themselves the cause of the formation of the 
barrows. The more reasonable view is that old roads and 
lanes wind about old churchyards because the latter were 
there first, so many obstacles in the way of a more direct 
course. The feeling which until comparatively recent 
years forbade any interference with God's acre is precisely 
the same as that which led the peoples of an unknown 
date to respect the resting-places of the dead upon the 
Yorkshire hills, led the Romano-Briton to spare an 
unknown something on the site of Church Barrow in 
Cranbome Chase,* and led even the terrarum domini 
themselves and their curatares viarum to leave intact 
Silbury Hill. Indeed the presence of a roadway, so far 
from destroying, has in recent years prevented the dis- 
figurement of many a circular churchyard, for when the 
need arose of enlarging the precinct, this could not be done 
where a roadway existed, and so far therefore the original 
form has remained unaltered. Where no road was in 
question, additions might be made to any extent, and the 
original plan destroyed. 

Elias Owen,^ remarking that the circular churchyards 
of his acquaintance were * usually encompassed by a road 
for which there is no obvious requirement,* surmised that 
the road represents an ancient rampart separating the 
churchyard from common ground. It will be shown 
presently that such a rampart was in fact a feature of very 
many early churchyards, and the reason why it took the 
circular form will also be explained. Owen leaves un- 
explained the circular shape, and his theory does not 

^ Mortimer, Forty Tears' Ruearcbes, * In Andrews' Antiquities and Curiosities 

pp. 365-380, 134. of the Cburcb (1897), pp. 229-235. 

* Pitt-Riven, Excavations in Cranborne 
Cbase^ i, pp. 34* >24- 
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account for the many instances where,_ though no 
surrounding road exists or seemingly has ever existed, 
and though there is no rampart discernible or presumptive, 
the precinct is still circular. 

Arguing from the single case of the churchyard of 
Efenechtydin Denbighshire, the same writer suggested that 
here the encircling road was originally a moat containing 
water. There are scores of similar circular graveyards so 
situated that water can never have stood within any ditch 
or moat surrounding them, and again there is no explanation 
why the presumed moated area should be circular rather 
than of any other shape. 

Walter Johnson^ hazards the surmise that in these 



FIC. 1. WHITTtNCHAM CHUKCH BEFORE I84O. 
(From D. D. Diion't ITbitlingbam F^). 

circular ramparted churchyards ' we may have small ring- 
works belonging to the pre-Christian period, though not 
necessarily of a defensive character.' This comes near 
the truth in a limited number of cases. It can be shown 
that some circular churchyards actually do occupy an- 
historic ringworks ; but the number of cases in which -we 
have no evidence at all for any such origin is vastly greater, 
and on the other hand the number of those in which the 
pre-existing ringwork can reasonably be thought to have 
been also pre-Christian is, in England particularly, very 
limited. In a very large number of cases the topography 
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is such as to exclude entirely the theory that the sites 
had once been those of secular fortresses. 

Circular graveyards situated upon knolls or hill-tops 
of more or less circular contour might very well be due to 
the form of the hill, although, where an ancient site is in 
question, the writer would not allow that to be the correct 
explanation, but would rather maintain that the site was 
selected because, amongst other reasons, it was naturally 
more or less circular. In other words it is the circularity 
of the position which explains the choice of that position, 
rather than vice versa. But no such reason can be 
advanced to explain the many cases of circular graveyards 
which lie upon ground to all intents level or featureless. 
How are we to account for the laying out of circular 
churchyards in such localities ? Caprice can hardly be 
urged, for in the far-away times with which we are con- 
cerned caprice must always have been a dubious element 
in connexion with matters so momentous. Even in 
modern times it is rare in England to find a case of the 
kind,^ albeit there are many cases where a churchyard 
previously rectangular has been altered to a circular or 
oval figure to form the central feature of some open space 
or a road-centre within a town. But the occurrence of 
the circular plan in almost every part of England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland, and in places where no excuse can be 
found in the lie of the ground or otherwise, points not to 
caprice but to custom, not to the exception but to the 
rule. The form was awkward, utterly at variance with 
all the customary practices connected with the division 
and enclosure of land for 1500 years in England,^ giving 
rise to numberless awkward forms in the fields and the 
holdings adjoining. Yet the evidence proves that for 
long centuries this form and no other was the rule. Why ? 



^ There is an example in the churchyard 
jof St. Edmund) Vobiter, Somerset, which 
dates only from 1849. It stands upon a 
knoU, and the yard is perfectly circular. 
In Wales, however, there appears still to 
survive a predilection for churchyards 
without angular comers : if the drcum- 
stancet would otherwise require such an 
jm^lcy the apex is usually rounded off. 
Tike churchyard of Builth Road (Cwmbach 
Llechrhyd), made only in 1889, takes the 
plan of an incipient quatrefoil or double 



ancile, although there existed no recognisable 
reason for the fact. Such a case proves 
clearly that, while the tradition still exists 
as a force, its origin and significance are 
alike forgotten. 

'The circular enclosure was the Celtic 
¥ray. It ceased therefore so far as concerned 
secular matters, when the Roman came in. 
It was unknown in the Saxon's partition 
of land, excepting in this matter of his 
graveyards. 



I 
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The answer is, because within circular precincts had 
been buried the dead of uncounted centuries before the 
introduction of Christianity. From the days of the arrival 
of the first Celtic people in Britain the dead were buried 
within the sign of the circle. The first Christian 
missionaries of the Scotic Church, accepting this as they 
accepted so many other basic facts of pagan life, made their 
own graveyards likewise circular ; subsequently there were 
built churches within such circular precincts. Only the 
consecration was changed — in many cases one should 
perhaps rather say that the new consecration was charged 
upon the old, so that what had before been consecrated 
by the circle, thereafter bore also the further symbol of 
the cross which stood in every Christian burial-ground. 
The cross has triumphed and yet abides ; the circle has 
been forgotten, but up and down the country it is still 
to be found in round barrows of every variety, in stone 
circles, in Irish killeens^ and in the graveyards of many 
hundreds of our village churches. 

Let it be assumed for the moment that the first Christian 
converts of these islands were buried, like their forbears 
for a thousand years, under barrows ; that in course of 
time here and there one such barrow became the general 
burying-ground of a Christian community; and that 
finally there was built thereon a building which, through 
many vicissitudes of reconstruction and enlargement, 
came to be a parish church. What would be the 
probable outward semblance of the churchyard in such 
a case ? 

In the first place the churchyard, originally circular like 
any other Celtic barrow, would so remain unless deliberately 
altered by additions or otherwise. 

In the second place the churchyard would show mucli 
the same section as a barrow : it would show either the 
familiar heave of the commoner * bowl ' or * bell * barrow, 
or the level surface of the ring-barrow girt with its sur- 
rounding vallum. 

In the third place the provision of a permanent fence 
about the graveyard would reduce it to the semblance 
of a sort of ciicular ' island,' with or without a revetment 
wall, standing considerably above the level of the 
surrounding soil, so that the pathway to the church -would 
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require to be approached by steps, or to be sunk like a 
sloping holloway upward to the door. 

These are precisely the features which characterise 
any churchyard of a sufficient age, where later alterations 
have not destroyed them. If the theory here advanced 
provides a natural and consistent explanation for the 
circular form, the humped elevation, and the raised ^ island,' 
it is surely worth examination. 

Those who have heretofore noticed the raised form of 
old churchyards have mostly accepted the explanation 
offered by William Cobbett ^ a hundred years ago, that it is 
the result of a vast number of interments. This explanation 
is utterly inadequate, for the human body in decay is 
reducible to but a handful of matter, and even if the 
bones, as happens in certain soils, defy decay, the residuary 
weight of matter is on the average but lo lbs. Coffins 
need not be taken into account, because coffin-burial was 
rarely practised until quite recent years ; and the same 
applies to vaults and brick-lined graves. The average 
weight of a cubic yard of soil is one ton, or the weight 
of some fifteen living adults of average proportions, and it 
is a small churchyard which measures only 50 yards across. 
If a circular churchyard of that size be raised as much 
as 6 feet above the surrounding soil, it means that the 
mound contains some 3,750 cubic yards of material, and 
the same number of tons in weight, that is, the weight of 
56,250 average adults, male and female ; and if we assume 
the graveyard to have been in use for the fullest possible 
span of some 1300 years, it means that, had their bodies 
suffered no decay^ there would have been demanded the 
deaths of more than forty adults every year to raise the 
mound. There are few villages to-day which could stand so 
great a drain upon their population ; there could have been 
few towns to do so in days when the whole population of the 
British Isles was less than three millions. It was little more 
than that in the sixteenth century, and it cannot have been 
much greater at any earlier period since Christianity came 
hither. If churchyards were to be built up by this means, 
Christianity must have buried the entire population 
within fifty years ! 

^ Rural Rides (1853), p. 330, Petersfield to Kensington (i2 Not. 1825). 
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Others have calculated that the soil of churchyards 
rises — it is not explained how — by 3 inches in a century. 
Assuming this to be correct, it follows that a churchyard 
which is raised as little as 5 ft. represents the growth of 
2,000 years ; which is some 700 years longer than Christianity 
has been here. It assumes also a density of population 
and a death-rate alike invariable, and common sense 
precludes any such assumptions. There are plenty of 
churchyards which are mounded nearer 10 ft. than 5 ft. 
in height, and how shall these be explained ? — occurring, 



FEG. 3. WINWICK CHURCH, NEAK DAVENTKY, KORTHANTS. 
(From a drawing by G. CUrfce, eirea 18+0). 

many of them, in remote parishes where nowadays the 
population is counted by 200 or 300, and there is no jot 
of evidence or any likelihood that it was ever much more 
numerous. 

There are those who maintain that the constant 
breaking of the soil for new burials tends to raise the 
general level. But by breaking the soil, no matter how 
frequently, one adds nothing to it, and in a few years it 
settles back to its original level. 

There is no explaining these mounded garths except 
as mounds purposely built up to serve their purpose, and 
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the sufficient proof of it is the fact that the floor of the 
church, albeit commonly sunk into the mass of the mound, 
is yet commonly several feet above the natural level of the 
soil surrounding the garth. 

There is abundant evidence that, aU edicts and in- 
junctions notwithstanding, the fences of graveyards were 
constantly liable to be neglected, and this to such an 
extent as frequently to disappear entirely. In the course 
of centuries any barrow would waste considerably, and 
whenever it was decided to erect a fence about it or to 
reconstruct a fence which had decayed, there would be 
very considerable difficulty in re-tracing the original 
limits of the barrow. If a church had arisen within the 
area, it would be no longer possible without very great 
skill to demarcate it as a true circle. The work would 
be done largely by eye, and in such a matter the eye is a 
very unreliable guide. This explains why amongst garths 
which are yet circular many, when tested by the surveyor's 
tape, are found to be very considerably out of the true 
circle ; and the very large number of decidedly oval 
garths, as for example in Cornwall, may perhaps be due 
to taking the radial measures, not from the actual centre 
(which was inaccessible), but from the walls of the building 
which then stood upon the centre. Moreover, the whole 
significance of the circle becoming forgotten, as the years 
went on there would be less and less care employed in 
any repairs from time to time needed to the fence. 
The modern workman, when ordered to rebuild a circular 
wall, prefers to do it in rectilineal segments, and so helps 
to blur the original figure. If there had grown up a 
considerable village in the vicinity, the need for ampler 
burial space would again tend to further deviation from 
tlie exact limits of the original barrow. 

The favourite form of fence was a revetment wall of 
dry stone. It was more durable than any hedge, it 
required less upkeep, and it was better calculated to keep 
out cattle. When the time came for providing such a 
revetment, the outer edge of the now greatly spread 
barrow was cut steeply back and faced with a dry stone 
wall. This explains why the surface of an ancient church- 
yard is commonly flush with the surrounding wall. It 
plains also how there might arise, in the case of a church- 
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yard occupying the summit of a rounded hiU, features 
which have been mistaken for the traces of old entrench- 
ments about the churchyard. The dry-built wall was 
liable to constant falls, and after every such fall there 
was likely to be yet further modification of the original 
line, for with the wall would fall also more or less of the 
mounded soil within. The barrow stood the best chance 
of preserving its original plan if it were one or other of the 
* ring ' varieties, which, as will be shown, were the ultimate 
form in the evolution of the barrow, and the form in 
fashion in the more advanced parts of the British Isles at 
the time when Christianity came permanently upon the 
scene. In not a few circular churchyards there remain 
the visible traces of the surrounding ring-wall, commonly 
mistaken fpr that of a secular * camp.' 

So far as the writer is aware the circular churchyard 
does not occur in any Christian area outside Europe. The 
circular enceintes of some of the churches of Southern 
Abyssinia^ have an accidental resemblance only : they 
are obviously defensive in their origin and purpose, they 
are used as graveyards by exception only, and their plan 
would seem originally to have been determined by the 
circular church which they still occasionally surround. 
But the circular churchyards of Europe did not originate 
in any defensive purpose: they were above all else the 
burial-grounds of their communities, and they belong to 
a Christianity (Scotic) which knew nothing of any circular 
churches. 

Within Europe the circular churchyard is to be found 
everywhere in the British Isles and the adjoining islands. 
It occurs not infrequently in the northern departments 
of France, in Holland and Frisia, in Scandinavia, in 
Switzerland, in Germany and in Hungary. But, so far 
as the writer can learn, it is not discoverable in Southern 
Europe. The fact at once raises the question whether 
the circular churchyard and the name of church may 
possibly be connected, and whether there may not at last 
be forthcoming a reason for the fact, hitherto unexplained, 
that the word church and its congeners divide with the 



* Copiously illustrated by Theo. Lupke Berlin, 191 3), iii} pp. 50, foil. See alao 
in Deutsche Ahum-Expedition (Reimer, Bent, Sacred City of the Ethiopians (tS93). 
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word ecclesia and its derivatives the map of Europe. For 
while the circular churchyard is very rarely to be found 
where prevail the ecclesia-vfoidiSy^ it is discoverable over 
most of those areas where prevail the c-AtfrfA-words. 
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THE ROUND BARROW. 



Study of Barrows mostly unprofitable — Postulate that all 
Barrows are Pagan is wrong — Round and Oval Barrows 
the rule — Long Barrows and their builders — Peculiar 
care spent on the Round Barrow — The labour and skill 
required — Only explicable as matter of Religion — 
Religion and Sepulture — How the Round Barrows were 
built — Non-sepulchral Mounds of like design — The 
Circle the Sign of a ^ Locus Consecratus^ — Persistent 
sanctity of such * loca ' — The Temple and the Tomb — 
Relic-worship — Distribution of Barrows — Influence of 
Cremation on Barrow-building — The Sepulchral Urn. 

The study of barrows cannot be said to have yielded 
results at all proportionate to the time, labour, and brains 
expended on it. Of the many hundreds which have been 
opened those of which the age is certainly known are 
extremely few, nor is there even an approximate certainty 
except in regard to those which demonstrably show Roman 
or later influence. Speaking generally, the opening of each 
additional barrow serves only to raise new problems, doubts, 
and contradictions. 

Amidst all this fog, it has hitherto been believed safe 
to affirm that at any rate barrow-burial is a mark of 
paganism, and that therefore no barrow was ever reared 
for Christian sepulture. It will be proved conclusively 
that this view is wrong, and that the customary burial- 
places of the earlier Christianity of these islands were as 

^ Xhe oae conspicuous exception is that of Wales, which will be found to admit of 

xeady explanation. 
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much barrows as were those of their unregenerate forbears. 
Certain differences there may have been in the details of 
the sepulture, but in otitward appearance the graves of 
the Christian and the pagan were precisely the same. 
Each was a barrow, and moreover each was a round barrow. 
For, where all else is matter of dispute, the one 
indisputable fact is that from the first introduction of the 
round barrow there prevailed one invariable plan, and 
that circular.^ Here and there may be found mounds of 
a rectangular plan, but excavation has hitherto failed to 
show that they were intended for barrows.^ Excepting 
the round barrows, the only artificial mounds of admittedly 
sepulchral origin in Britain are the long barrows, the so- 
called * star-fish ' barrows, and the * horned ' barrows 
peculiarly characteristic of Caithness ; and of these the 
first and the last belong to an age, or at any rate to a civilisa- 
tion — and therefore presumably to a religion— prior to that 
of which the round barrow is the symbol. The * star-fish 
barrow ' ^ is simply the result of the accretion of a number 



^ In England the strictly circular barrow 
11 the rule ; in Ireland the slightly oval 
form is said to be the more usual, and it 
is very frequent in Cornwall also. Of 
Christian barrows, i.e, churchyards, a very 
large number are pronouncedly oval. 
So are most Irish killeens and almost all 
Manx kesils ; but Irish ratbs^ so constantly 
surrounding churchyards, are usually cor- 
rectly circular. Stone circles show the same 
variation, not in the British Isles only, 
but wherever they are found in N.W. 
Europe. 

' ' Rectangular mounds with rounded 
comers, not apparently sepulchral,' occur 
on Grimston Moor, W. Riding, and in 
Westmorland (Greenwell, British Barrows, 
p» 343). Francis Villy has noticed and 
examined others near Keighley, Skipton, 
and Settle, and in Ravenstonedale, and 
inclines to believe them medieval on the 
•canty evidence of the shards found. 
O. G. S. Crawford (fVilu N.S, and Arcb, 
Tram, xlii, p. 59) mentions isolated 
examples in Glouces. and Wilts. The 
sepulchral purpose of all these is conjectural. 
In East Yorks, parishes of Hutton Buscel, 
Riccall, Sldpwith, Thorganby and Arras, 
occurs a group of proven sepulchral barrows 
(cremated) of round plan, accompanied by 
' square trenches with rounded comers.' See 
Greenwell, pp. 369-370; Philips, Rivers, 
Mountains, anii Sea-coast of Torksbire (1853), 



p. 205 J Mortimer, Forty Tears* Researches^ 
p. XX. 

* The most remarkable ' star-fish barrow ' 
in the British Isles is that of Doohat 
(Dumha Ait, 'Place of the Tumulus') 
on Mount Bennaghlin, near Florencecourt, 
Sltgo. It shows a central chambered 
mound, from which branch off five rays, 
'well-defined stony ridges, averaging x6 
or 17 ft. in breadth at their junction with 
the central dst or dolmen, from which 
point they taper off to distances* varying 
from 40 to 60 ft., terminating cleanly and 
abroptly. Each of these rays is formed 
of a number of separate small dsts set in 
line. Nothing whatever has been found 
to throw light upon their date, and the 
whole work is said to be unique in Ireland. 
At Bighy, 2 miles away on the further 
slope of the same mountain, is a cairn 
(diam. 50 ft.), in the centre of which is a 
chamber 6 ft. by 4 ft ranged east and west, 
and around it * just within the outer edge ' 
of the cairn are some 18 other cists or ceils. 
One of these contained a fragment of an 
urn, but again there was nothing which 
could date the whole. See Wakeman, 
Handbook of Irish Anti^ties, 3rd ed. 
pp. XI 6- 1 20. There is no sufficient reason 
for regarding either monument as a woric 
of extreme antiquity, and some reasons 
occur for believing them to be relatively 
late. 
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of Other, usually smaller, circular interments about a 
larger one of the same plan ; and where similar solitary 
accretions have now and again interfered with the original 
symmetry of a large barrow, there is commonly no great 
difficulty in recognising the fact. The resultant may be 
an irregularly round barrow, but it is not merely an 
irregular mound. Dr. Thurnam believed the more 
regularly planned oval barrows to have resulted from the 
juxtaposition of two or three separate interments in so 
many round barrows.^ But be they round or oval, the 
area, the height, the material and the situation of these 
barrows may vary indefinitely, as do the character and the 
disposition of their contents, but not so the essential 
regularity of their plan. This, and this alone, is constant. 
It is no rare thing to find in long barrows secondary inter- 
ments belonging to a later age, ^ but no long barrows seem 
to have been built by the men of the Goidelic time and after. 
The new fashion in grave-mounds appears to have gripped 
the imagination of the people of these islands far more 
completely than did the later fashion of cremation, and the 
evidence of their skulls proves that even the long-headed 
race, who had previously built long barrows only, 
adopting the new vogue, were likewise thereafter buried 
under round barrows,^ like their round-headed conquerors. 
From the Atlantic to the Ural Mountains and the Deccan, 
from the Northland to the Middle Sea, the round barrow 
and its related monuments are to be found everywhere. 
There has not been laid sufficient emphasis upon the 
laboured circularity of the round barrow. Let the reader 
take all modem appliances and set about building for him- 
self a perfectly regular and circular mound of only 30 ft. 



^ See Arcbaeohgia, xliii, 298, where he 
gives a diagram to illuttrate his theory. 
It is to be noticed that where two round 
barrows, of presumably much the same age, 
are thus juxtaposed, very great bbour has 
been spent on disguising the fusion, and 
giving to the compoimd barrow the form 
of a perfectly regular ellipse. 

'Grecnwell, pp. 485, 488, 491, 50Z. 
'Alien interments, Anglo-Saxon, Bioman, 
and pxe-Roman, have been found in the 
lupenncumbent mass of earth covering 
the primary burials of the long barrow ' 
(Windle, Remains of d** Prebisloric Ag* in 
England^ p. 139). 



'Greenwell, pp. it 1-3. Homer makes 
implicit mention that Patroclus was buried 
in a round barrow (TopydnrapTO 9i irijfia 
Iliad xxiii, 225). In Iliad ii, 813 is a 
passage which implies either that barrows 
were already very old in that region, or 
that their 'proprietaries' were liable to 
be very quickly forgotten : mention is 
made of a barrow ' which men call Batieia, 
but the gods know it as rightly th e Tomb 
of Myrine.' Of the barrows about Troy 
one at least was a lofty one, for it w as used 
as an observation-post {ibid, v, 793). 
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or SO in diameter, of earth, or sand, or stone or turves, 
and he will be surprised to discover how hard a task he has 
undertaken. To make a mound is easy enough ; to make 
of such unhandy materials a fairly regular mound is not 
altogether difficult ; but to coax his gathered heap into 
anything at all resembling the geometrical symmetry 
of a genuine barrow will test his skill and exhaust his 
patience. Then let him ask himself how the thing was 
done by peoples who, while wholly innocent of carts and 
wheelbarrows and planks, were also in innumerable cases 
without spades, picks, or shovels as we understand those 
things.^ There will be forced upon him the conviction 
that round barrows did not supersede long barrows because 
the former were easier to build, but for some other and 
very much more compelling reason ; and that the painful 
care expended in making the barrow circular was not the 
outcome of a sense of symmetry only, or because some for- 
gotten Plato deemed this the fairest of all figures.^ He 
will feel that some very cogent reason must have worked 
toward the maintenance through Jong centuries of a type 
of monument so exact and so exacting. And he will ask 
what that reason could possibly be. 

The only answer must be that the driving force was 
religion. From whatever cause arising, there existed and 
persisted a feeling that the peace of the dead — and of his 
living survivors also, if they were not to be haunted by 
his uneasy ghost — demanded that he should be buried 
in a circular grave-mound and no other. Differences of 
race and date, of taste and means and degree, might and 
did alter details of the monument, and so produced all 
the wide variety of * bowls ' and * bells ' and ' rings,' of 
barrows standing singly and in clusters, of barrows with 
and without peristaliths, and so on ; but with the basic 
fact of the circular plan, when once that was introduced, 
no later age or later race ventured for many hundreds of 



^ See Greenwell, Brit. Barrows, p. 5. 
He mentions as the largest within his 
personal knowledge the barrow called 
Willy Howe, near Wold Newton, £. Riding, 
nearly 150 ft. in diameter and 24 ft. high. 
There are othen in England as large or 
larger, and some of the stone-built cairns 
of Scotland are far larger : ' Three near 



Fraserburgh, Aberdeenshire, are 4 ft. in 
height and 1,000 ft. round the base. In 
the parish of Minnigaff, Galloway, is one 
with a base diameter of 300 ft. ; and a 
chambered barrow near Drogheda (Ireland) 
is 400 paces about and 80 ft. high ' (Hunter- 
Duvar, Stotu, Bronze, and Iron Agos, p. 214). 
* Cf . Cicero Dt Natitra Deorum, t, 10, 24. 
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years to interfere. It remained unaltered through the 
ages. As Christian England marks the graves of the dead 
by the symbol of the cross, so did pre-Christian humanity 
in Britain, from the coming of the Celt onward, mark its 
graves by the symbol of the circle. And as the sequel will 
show, in scores of cases to this day the Christian congrega- 
tion still performs its ritual and still buries its dead within 
the same immemorial circle, albeit upon that circle 
has now been surcharged the more familiar figure of the 
cross. 

It would be interesting, but it is not essential, to know 
what methods the builders of the round barrows followed 
in order to attain such remarkable exactitude in their 
results. Where there exists a fosse, it is supposed that this 
was usually constructed first, it being relatively easy to 
keep the mound in proper relation to such a definite 
periphery ; but even so the evidence proves that in many 
cases the mound itself was built up not from the fortuitous 
upcast from such a fosse, but with materials gathered 
elsewhere, sometimes brought from great distances, and 
systematically laid stratum by stratum over the whole area. 
Clearly the plan of the whole was marked out upon a radius 
from the centre selected, and in the case of the larger 
barrows this radius was perhaps at first obtained by the 
simple linking of the hands of a number of the workers. 
In the construction of the perfectly elliptical barrows, 
and of the more highly developed forms, such as the superbly 
planned and executed disc-barrows of Wilts and Dorset, 
some much more accurate means ^ must have been 
employed. At or near the central point were laid the 
bones or the ashes of the dead, but there was less precision 
aimed at in this regard than was manifestly insisted on in 
regard to the circular plan of the completed monument. 
The burial is not seldom eccentric, and sometimes markedly 
so, but such eccentricity is probably due to accidental 



^Exceptions to this general symmetrf 
of construction are rare. The most striking 
instance is perhaps that figured by Pitt- 
Rivers, Excavations, iv, pi. 293, where 
however it is only the fosse that is irregular, 
and this possibly because the work never 
received the final touches. Of. the case 
of the long barrow of Worbarrow figured 



in the same volume, pi. 249. In Ireland the 
planning of ratbs was ^e work of pro- 
fessional rat^-builders, and there is every 
likelihood that there were professional 
barrow-builders in Britain. The * grave- 
maker ' was doubtless an even more ' ancient 
gentleman ' than Shakespeare's character 
imagined {Hamlet v, i.) 
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causes. ^ In not a few cases excavation has failed to find any 
trace of any burial at all, and some archaeologists have 
regarded such barren mounds as cenotaphs.^ Local 
conditions may in some cases have been such as to 
cause the complete disappearance of the body, but in 
other cases there is reason to think that the mound was not 
built to be a funeral monument at all. Moreover the case 
of the mound ' No. 24 ' in Cranborne Chase shows that such 
a mound might mark a holy place without itself serving as 
a place of burial.^ Reason will be adduced later for 
believing that this was never intended for a barrow, and 
that some of the Celts habitually built works of precisely 
this form for purposes entirely different. Nor is this the 
only source of perplexity to the student of barrows. In 
their most rudimentary forms — the simple circular mound 
and the simple ringwork — such works are too little 
specialised to be determinable as barrows upon the evidence 
of shape, plan, and position only. They may have beea 
built by any race for any one of a score of purposes. The 
habit of raising such mounds to serve, for example, as 
boundary-marks is certainly as old as the Romans, if not 
older, and is scarcely yet obsolete. It flourished vigorously- 
all through the middle ages,* and if in most cases the 
mound so reared was merely a diminutive * bowl ' and 
nothing more, this was not by any means always so. There 
are lines of so-called ' barrows ' in Ashdown Forest which, 
were raised merely to demarcate the various * walks ' of the 
Forest, and they vary from big ' bowls ' and * bells ' to 
diminutive ring-barrows. ^ 

The circular sepulchral barrow was holy ground. 
Created by the impulse of religion, it was consecrated by 



* Cf. Greenwell, British Barrotos, p. 27. 

' Greenwell, pp. Z7, 28. Cf. what 
O' Curry's editor says {Manners and Customs 
of the Irisby p. cccxxxv) of the ' cairns of 
the Dibergaib/ which were not meant 
for burial-places. 

•Pitt-Rivers, Excavations^ iv, 149-157. 

* E.g. in an ' Indenture of Accord made 
at Woky (Wookey, near Wells, Som.) ' 
fixing the boundaries of certain lands of 
the bishop of Wells and the abbot of 
Glastonbury, 25 £d. iii, ' by a hedge below 
the highway which is the boundary between 
their lordships to the new-made barrow 
by the comer of the wood . . . thence to 



another new barrow, etc' (Hist. ilfSS. 
Cotiimission, Cat. of MSS. of Dean and Cbap^ 
of WelU, i, 324)., 

* The boundaries of estates on the South 
Downs are constantly described in old 
deeds as running ' to the burgh,' ' by three 
burghs,' etc. ; where burgb commonly 
means ' summit,' ' hill-top,' but in otHcr 
cases certainly means ' barrow.' ' Bui^li ' 
is to this day the conunon term for a Ur^e 
barrow in Sussex {e.g. Five Lords' Bur^gh, 
the Long Burgh, Money Burgh), but it 
occurs also as an appellative of hills, e«^. 
'the Burgh,' a crest beside Saxon Do^vn 
near Mt. Cabum (^de O.S.), Lewes. 
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the burial within,^ and its circular form declared its 
sanctity to all and sundry. Fosse, vallum, peristalith or 
revetment of stone, or all of these combined, marked it 
o£F from profane ground and safeguarded it from sacrilege. 
Why one barrow should be larger or more elaborate than 
another is a question of which the answer is written plain 
in every modern churchyard : why does one of the dead 
enjoy a * monumental perpetuity ' of Carrara marble, 
while others must be content with a cross or rail of 
perishable wood, or often with no monument at all ? The 
larger the barrow, the greater the man, and the greater 
also the religio loci. The fact is so obvious as to demand 
no proof, but the proof is to be seen in the frequent 
grouping of many meaner burials about the great one. 
These were in the first instance the graves of the lesser 
dead of the great man's own generation, tribe, and race ; 
but — and this is an all-important point — ^the sanctity of 
the spot was such as commonly to survive all normal 
changes of time and race, .and even of creed. Anglo- 
Saxons laid their own dead within barrows of every pre- 
ceding race and every earlier creed, ^ and perhaps most 
secondary interments are due to this abiding recognition 
of the sanctity of the ground within the charmed circle,, 
rather than to any assumed kinship on the part of the 
dead. ^ There is nothing unlikely in this suggestion, seeing 
that the same tradition of the barrow's sanctity actually 
survives in places to the present day. In Ireland it is still 
an active influence, and it is legitimate to say that it retainS' 
more of its force wherever there is more of Celtic blood. * 



' In Roman custom, when cremation 
bad supplanted the older practice of 
mhumation, tke idea that a fleshly burial 
was still necessary was satisfied by the os 
te$ectum ; some portion of the body, t.g. 
a finger, was cut off and separately buried, 
' Tbe object was to consecrate the place 
of burial, to make it a locus religiosus.* 
Smith, DUu Class. Antiq. (Murray, 1890), 
vol. i, p. 893, b. 

* ' There can be no doubt that the burial- 
moiinds were used over a considerable 
period for later interments ' ; Greenwell, 
Srit. BarrmpSf p. 16. For examples see 
ihid. pp. 135, 395, etc., and J. R. Mortimer, 
Forty Tears' Researches, passim. Even the 
great ' Saxon ' barrow at Taplow, built 
between 450-600, had been used as a place 



of burial by lesser folk. The sequel wil^ 
show that in some cases the Christian 
treated the barrows of his pagan forbears- 
exactly as the latter had treated those ol 
their predecesson. 

* Cf. Homer, Iliad xxiii, 246. AcfaUIev 
bids his Myrmidons make Patroclus' 
barrow ' big enough, but not so very big. 
My survivors shall make it bigger and higher, 
when I am buried ' in the same barrow. 
The passage tells us emphaUcally that the 
barrow was proportionate to the man, 
but it also tells us that it was quite usual 
to use a barrow as a collecdve burial-place, 
and that those buried in it need not be 
of one and the same blood. 

* * As late as 1859 in the Isle of Man a 
farmer has actually been known to offer up 
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So far as we have any evidence at all for the plan of 
pagan places of worship in these islands, those of Celtic 
origin were invariably circular. Religion and burial being 
inseparable, the same circularity which marked the burial- 
place marked also th^ temenos ; tomb and temple had 
one common plan. Further every pagan tomb was, 
according to its degree, likewise a place of worship,^ and 
every pagan place of worship as surely attracted new 
sepultures to its vicinity. But as there was no religio loci 
where there was no burial, the tomb is in point of evolution 
prior to the temple ; and even when there had at last 
arisen a conscious distinction between the two, none the 
less was it still essential that the temple should be built 
upon the grave of at least one human victim. In 
precisely the same way in the Roman Church of to-day 
no altar is complete without its relics, and in the Greei 
Church such relics are even sewn into the cloth which 
is used to cover the sacred elements, that it may on 
occasion serve as a portable* altar. ^ The word * relics' 
is literally reliquiae^ and though other things will serve, 
the most desired relics are actual portions of the body of 
some holy person, the entire body if it may be so. The 
pagan Swedes refused to allow the body of their king 
rrey to be burned, as was customary with kings, for * it 
would be well with them so long as he abode in Sweden ' ^ ; 
and when Halfdan the Black died, his body was cut in 
four pieces and given to as many different * folk,' that those 
who had a share of it ' might look to have plenteous years 
therewith.' * The practices of paganism and of Christianity 
have one and the same origin in the same firm belief in 
the pecuHar virtue that abides in the very bones of the dead. 

The barrows which survive to-day in the British Isles 
are but an insignificant fraction of those which once existed^ 



a heifer in sacrifice to ptevent any hann 
from befalling him in consequence of the 
opening of a tumulus on his land ' (Boyd 
Dawkins, Early Afan in Britain^ p. 338). 
The scene of this, ' probably the last 
sacrifice offered in Europe/ was close by 
the Tynwald Hill, a fact of some 
significance. 

^ Et tot templa deum Romae quot in urhe 
sepulcra Heroum numerare licet. So wrote 
Prudentius (yr cent.) of Rome as he knew 



it. The words apply with at least equal 
force to Britain, nh$tber pagan or §aHy 
Christian. * The temples of die hetthea,* 
wrote Hospinianus {Opera^ i, 20) * arose 
out of tombs.' So also did those of 
Christians. 

* Maugham, Liturgy of tbt Greek Cbnreb. 

* Story of the Tnglings (JSaga Library^ 
c. 13. 

* Story of Halfdan the Black {Saga Library) 
c. 9. 
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and for every one burial which was deemed worthy of the 
dignity of a barrow there were probably hundreds which 
never boasted any such memorial. If the extant barrows 
are for the most part to be found upon the hills, this is only 
because cultivation has not yet obliterated them on all 
these higher levels. Even as it is there still remains a 
considerable number of such monuments upon the lower 
levels, and it is to be supposed that the dead of a 
community were commonly laid to earth in the vicinity 
of that community. The earlier peoples dwelt chiefly 
upon the hills because the lowlands were largely uncleared ; 
and as time went on the population moved gradually in 
greater and yet greater numbers to the lower grounds. 

But in course of time there came also a change in the 
type of barrow : its height steadily diminished, and the 
earlier * bowls * and * bells ' eventually gave place to one 
or other of the many forms of the ring-barrow. Barrows 
of this type were much more liable to destruction, and for 
the most part they were constructed at levels where the 
plough very speedily came to destroy them.^ This is 
one amongst several reasons why * disc ' barrows, for 
example, are so few. A still further development was the 
common urn-field, which stood but small chance of survival 
on the arables. It is rare to find an urn-field upon the 
high grounds, for such a thing belongs in Britain to a 
time when the population had ceased to be, to any great 
extent, dwellers on the hills. 

Sir William Ridgeway has shown ^ that the practice 
of cremation probably originated in Central Europe and 
was thence carried into all quarters by the wandering 
Celts. He gives reason also for thinking that cremation 
remained to a great extent the privilege of the upper 



> Moreover the soil of which they were 
composed wai fxequently of the finent 
<|uaUty, 'top-tpit,' and not seldom en- 
riched with potash fxom innumerable 
Inimingt. Its peculiar quality has indeed 
led some antiquaries to speak of it as ' church- 
yard soil,* and it was — ^probably still is — 
popularly regarded as a safeguard against 
magic and trickery. See Reliquary ^ 1896, 
p. 158. 

' Early Age of Greece, vol. i, c. vii. In 
regard to &igland he remarks that the 



question of the prevalence of inhumation 
or of cremation ' appears more compli- 
cated ' than elsewhere, but flatly says that 
'it cannot be maintained that cremation 
was the practice of the Bronse Age (p. 501).' 
The Sagas explicitly declare (Story of tbe 
^H^if^f > Story of Hakon the Good, c. 17) 
that Odin introduced burning into 
Scandinavia, and that after the age of 
Burning there was a reversion to barrow- 
building in the age of Howes, but that the 
older practice long continued side by side 
with the newer. 
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►classes. In the case of some peoples it became the general 
rule, as with the Celts of Wilts, Dorset, and Cornwall, 
and with the Jutes of Kent ; in other cases it remained the 
exception, as with the Angles of Yorkshire and with the 
generality of the Irish. Wliere it became the rule it led 
to the ever wider use of urn-fields without individual 
barrows to mark the graves, and only in exceptional cases 
was there accorded to the dead man the honour of a 
separate and imposing monument. 

Thus the manner of disposing of the dead varied with 
every people and with every tribe, as well as with the dead 
man's degree, and a variety of different sentiments had 
each its voice in determining the method to be adopted. 
Foremost of these was the older habit of inhumation at 
feud with the newer vogue of cremation. But where 
everything else is variable there remains constant the 
predilection for a circular burial-place. Even in cremated 
burials within otherwise indeterminable urn-fields this 
predilection made itself felt, for the ashes were invariably 
laid in a circular urn. ^ In this country there is known 
nothing analogous to the rectangular hut-urns of Alba 
and of Crete, ^ or the model pile-dwellings of Melos and 
Amorgos. Like the barrow, the urn also was circular, 
and never of any other form. * The mortal right-lined 
circle must conclude and shut up all.'^ 



Chapter III. 

EVOLUTION OF THE SEPULCHRAL RING. 

Barrow-building did not cease with Christianity — Intrusive- 
burials and Consecration-graves — Foundation-deposits — 
Criteria of genuine Barrow-burial — Classification of 
Barrows — The 'Limes ' and the Monument — The 'Limes ' 
invariably circular — The 'Bowl ' — The Buried Circle — 

* Glass vcMcls of square shape are found * Grenier, Habitations Gaulmes et VilUs 
occasionally with interments of Roman Romaines, p. 26, figures rectangular hut- 
date, but the Roman, though in Britain urns of Gallo-Roman age from the region 
he reverted to the Celtic practice of barrow- of Metz, but these appear to be both late 
bunal, did so without understanding its and exceptional, 
•symbolism. Small circular dsts of stone 

are common in the Merovingian (vi-vu » Sir Thos. Browne, Hydnotapbia, t. 

xent.) cemeteries of Poitou. 
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The 'Beir ; ' Table ' ; ' Cup '—The Evolution thus 
far— The ' Ring ' and the ' Disc '—The ' Frying Pan ' 
at Todmorden — Distribution of the ^Disc ' — Evolution 
of the Stone-circle — Stone Ringworks — No Square 
Barrows in Britain — Variety of the Circular forms — 
Origin of the Dolmen — The Menhir and the Grave- 
slab — Ancient forms and modern analogues — Distri- 
bution of the various types of Monument — The Circle 
the Symbol of Death — Compound Circles — Hackpen Hill 
— Radial Burials — Mule Hill — Crichie and Tuack — 
General summary of the Evolution, 

From the earliest times continuously onward, where- 
ever paganism existed in the British Isles, the barrow in 
one or other of its forms was the customary memorial of 
the illustrious dead. At first perhaps the only form, it 
gradually became less frequent, and in some areas perhaps 
almost disappeared before the simpler requirements of 
cremation and the extended use of urn-fields. Even 
in post-pagan times pagan intruders would of course still 
adhere to the pagan custom, so that pagan barrows, may 
have been reared in England as late as the tenth century. 

So much has always been admitted. What has not 

been recognised is, that, so far from abolishing the practice 

of barrow-building, Christianity actually adopted it, 

and the making of Christian barrows did not cease earlier 

than the tenth century. These Christian barrows came to 

be so many churchyards, and after many years many of them 

came to have each its church. But this was not generally 

the case until the eighth century was well advanced or 

past, and if we find authority, a century later, still issuing 

orders forbidding the faithful to bury their dead elsewhere 

than in churchyards, the obvious inference is that until 

so late (ninth century) there survived a stubborn tendency 

to revert to the older practice. It is further implied that 

by that date the Church, if it had not actually forgotten 

the real origin of churchyards, was at any rate very 

anxious that its flock should forget it. From that date 

forward, therefore, barrow-burial was condemned as pagan. 

But in the case of any individual barrow reared between 

that date and the first introduction of Christianity into that 

locality, we have no means whatever to decide whether it 
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was reared over a Christian or a pagan, except such evidence 
as excavation may possibly reveal. And the chance of 
finding conclusive evidence even by excavation is small, 
partly because Christianity did its best to suppress the 
evidence by prohibiting the burial of grave-fumiture 
with the dead, partly because the older traditions of pagan 
ritual tended obstinately to reassert themselves. 

Throughout the British Isles, and more frequently in 
the more Celtic areas, are to be found Christian grave- 
yards which still preserve all the essential features of the 
pagan barrow, the circular or oval plan, the mounded area, 
and not infrequently the encircling fosse or vallum. But 
whereas the pagan barrow was frequently, perhaps usually, 
designed by its builders to be the individual burial-place 
of one great man, in the Christian barrow were buried, or 
were entitled to be buried, all such of the community 
as could claim to be ' members of one family in Christ.' 
There will be produced, however, indisputable evidence that 
for many centuries still survived the sentiment that a 
barrow, Christian or pagan, was primarily the burial-place 
of one specially great man ; and we shall find instances, 
long after the introduction of Christianity, where one 
or other of such great persons is buried with all the pomp 
and individuality of the older time. In 1 581, it is recorded; 
' Brian Ceach O'Coinnegain, an eminent cleric . . . died, 
and the place of sepulture which he selected for himself, 
was, to be buried at the mound of Baile-an-Tobair . . . 
And we think that it was not through want of religion that 
Brian Ceach made this selection, but because he saw not 
the service of God practised in aiiy church near him at 
that time.'^ Ever and anon the old sentiment reasserts 
itself even in this modem age, and as late as 191 9 Sir Bryan 
Leighton was, by his own wish, buried upon the open 
hills of his estate in Shropshire. ^ 

Barrows are the purposed monuments of the dead, or 
rather they are one class of such purposed monuments. 
Not every mound therefore which has the appearance of 
a barrow is really such. Many of them are indeed natural 
formations. Even if a burial be found within a mound, 
this does not in itself prove that the mound was in the first 

* Wood-Martin, Rude Stone Monumems • The TimeSj 25 Jan., 1919. 

0/ Ireland^ p. 237. 
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instance constructed for a sepulchral purpose. So far as 
regards the simpler forms of grave-monuments, this is a 
common-place of archaeology. Less consideration has been 
given to the point in the case of the more elaborate forms 
of monuments, yet it is a point of the first importance. 
Exactly as a mound, natural or otherwise, which was never 
intended to be a barrow, has repeatedly been made to serve 
as such, many another construction which has the outward 
seeming of a ring-barrow, disc-barrow, or other form of 
circle, may quite conceivably have been constructed for 
a totally different purpose, even though a burial may have 
been found within it ; or to put it another way, if, as is 
admitted to be the case, the finding of an interment within 
a mound does not of necessity prove that mound to have 
been reared as a barrow, neither does the finding of an 
interment within a stone-circle or an earthen ringwork 
necessarily prove this to have been intended for a 
sepulchral monument. 

There are two main factors to be reckoned with and 
allowed for if any correct conclusion is to be drawn : one 
is the intrusive interment, the other the consecration- 
grave. During long centuries the greater number of the 
races who successively occupied these islands regarded 
any and every circular enceinte as necessarily sacred, and 
therefore a proper place for the interment of the dead. ^ 
There were circular burial-places — barrows in the 
legitimate sense — everywhere ; but there were also other 
circular work, perhaps in very great numbers, which had 
been reared for entirely different purposes. When, from 
whatever cause, the proper use of such works was for- 
gotten, the dead would inevitably be brought to them 
for burial, as they had always been brought to other works 
— the true barrows — externally precisely similar. ^ These 



^ Instances are to be found in any volume 
dealing with barrows, in Greenwell's 
Britub Barrcms, Bateman's Ten Years* 
Digging, JeyntVt Grave Mounds, Mortimer's 
Forty Tears* Researches. Sometimes the 
barrow was enlarged (raised) with each 
successive inhumation ; Greenwell, pp. 196, 
294, 491, and cf. the cairn at Cam 
Brea, below ch. zx. More often there was 
no such enlargement. In many cases, 
again, the mound covering a later burial 
hat been added on to the earlier barrow, 



thereby perhaps altering — occasionally 
spoiling — the circular plan of it. See John 
Ward in Memorials of Old Derbyshire, 
pp. 59, 60. 

* Amongst such cases are the crucs, the 
non-supulchral mounds to be described 
presently. Speaking of ' Druid Circles,' 
i.e. circles of standing stones, Stukeley says 
(Stonehenge, p. 3) ' in many places . . . the 
people bury their dead in or near them to 
this day, thinking them holy ground.' 
This was written in 1723. 
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are all intrusive interments, and as they may belong to 
almost any age, very great caution is needed in reading 
the evidence. It has constantly happened that an intrusive 
or secondary burial has been mistaken by careless diggers 
for the primary one, and the age of the barrow conse- 
quently miscalculated by centuries. It has also happened 
that, on the strength of intrusive interments, mounds 
and circles which were never intended to be burial-places 
have been written down as such and entirely mis-dated, 

The consecration-grave is a totally different things 
but an equally dangerous cause of erroneous conclusions. 
It is the concrete expression of the once world-wide feeling 
that the sacrifice of a human life was needful to the 
consecration of any spot for whatever purpose. There is 
ample reason for thinking that in not a few cases the act of 
ritual has been confounded with the purpose of an anhistoric 
work, stone-circle, ringwork, or other ; and that certain 
sweeping conclusions as to the true character of such 
works, being deduced from such erroneous premisses, are 
in need of revision. 

The belief that the success of any human undertaking, 
the permanence of any human construction, depended 
upon the sacrifice of a human life is of the widest occurrence. 
It is embodied in the story of the sacrifice of Iphigenia^ 
and in that of the death of Remus at the foundation of 
Rome. In historical Rome it was liable to revive at any 
time of crisis, as when a man and a woman were buried 
aUve to avert the coming of the Gauls, and when, to avert 
the coming of the Goths of Alaric, was sacrificed Serena 
the widow of StiUcho (a.d. 41 1). The foundation-deposits, 
reduced to merely animal bones, have been frequently 
found in Egypt ^ ; and more than one great bridge that 
spans a river of India, the work of English engineers, is 
reputed to conceal beneath its foundations the bones of an 
unofficial victim.^ Even in some of the Balkan states, 
it is whispered, the belief is active still. Skulls of 
consecration-victims have been found in the fabric of 
Asshurbanipal's buildings ; when Jericho was rebuilt, 

^ Prof. Flinders Petrie in Report of Brit. the references there collected ; Haddon, 
School of Archaeology in Egypt, 1906, p. 22. Study of Man (1898), pp. 347-399 ; and for 

examples from Greece, Ridgewaj, Origim 

* See Diet, of Religion and Ethics of Tragedy, pp. 163-6, and Early Age of 
(Clark, Edinburgh, 1909), s.v. Bridge, and Greece, i, ^o^. 
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the biiilder * laid the foundations thereof in Abiram his 
first-bom, and in his youngest son Segub set up the gates 
of it ' ; and when King TTiebaw commenced the building 
of a new palace at Mandalay in 1861, he grounded it upon 
the bones of as many victims as there are weeks in the year. 

There is ample proof that the same superstition 
prevailed in these islands. Two consecration-burials, the 
one of an adult and the other of a child, were found beneath 
a massive mortarless wall in an anhistoric burial-ground 
at Harlyn Bay.^ Under the wall surrounding the little 
Romano-British enclosure of Lowbury, Berkshire, was 
found the skeleton of a woman, so placed that the circum- 
stances * forbid us to think either that it was buried before 
the wall was thought of, or inserted after the wall was 
ruined.' The discoverer believed it to be a foundation- 
burial, and so it probably was.^ Hugh Miller found 
the memory of the practice surviving in Cromarty. In 
the Isle of Arran, carefully built into the massive wall of 
what seems to have been a broch^ was found a small cist 
containing a large urn * of cinerary type ' filled with 
calcined bones. ^ Yet another was found under the wall 
of a pit at Caerwent.* Under the wall of the temenos of 
the temple at Uriconium, near the south-eastern corner, 
was found ^ a pot containing a fair number of bones,' 
apparently of the small ox for the most part.^ Irish 
writings make frequent allusion to the practice, and the 
sacrifice of a pig is discussed, in the Life of S. Celiac h, in 
connexion with the building of raths. 

The superstition was in fact universal, and it would 
seem ineradicable. We no longer kill a living victim, 
but we attach importance still to the presence of bones and 
ashes. The whole system of relic-worship grew out of it, 



^ Aihington Bullen, Harlyn Bay (Padstow, 
1912), p. 54. 

' F. Haverfield in Roman Britain in 19 14 
(Oxford, 1 91 5), p. 27. He adds 'I under- 
stand tliat Sir John Frazer accepts this 
suggestion.' Lowbury is thought to date 
only from the Middle Empire. 

*J. A. Balfour in Book of Arran, 
pp. 195-213. He writes that ' the builders 
had evidently come upon a burial of an 
earlier period, and left it undisturbed.' 
The article is not by any means so clear 
as could be wished, but, apart from the 
improbability of the event he suggests, 



the position of the deposit and its arrange- 
ment makes it almost certain that this too 
was a foundation-deposit. 

* Antiquary, vol. xxxviii (1902), p. 376. 
Nennius (§§ 40-42) relates the sacrifice and 
burial of a child at the building of the Dun 
of Guorthegim. 

'^ Bushe-Fox in Report Research Committee 
Lond. Soc. Antiq. (191 3), p. 7. He remarked 
that ' there does not appear to be any 
well authenticated example from this 
country,' but that was before the find at 
Lowbury. 
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and a hundred stories of monkish cunning in stealing a 
neighbour's most valued bones. It is a genuine * idol of 
the race.' The first ' churches ' of Latin Christianity 
were the mortuary chapels of the catacombs,^ and that 
the first Celtic Christianity of these islands was founded 
upon the superstition in its most repulsive form, is proved 
by Adamnan's account of St. Columba's first procedure 
at Hy. 

To decent-minded people to this day the presence of 
death is the presence of God. It is the canon law of the 
vast majority of Christians that there is no altar without 
its relics ; and if the minority of Christians have broken 
away from that extreme attitude, none the less do they 
feel themselves the nearer their God, the nearer they be 
to their dead. The sentiment was equally as real in 
pre-Christian times, indeed more so, for with some at any 
rate of pagan peoples it took the illogical form that there 
could be no locus consetratus without a burial. Every 
place where was a burial was holy ground, and there could 
be no holy place where no burial was. The canon law of 
present-day Greek and Roman orthodoxy is but the old 
sentiment of all humanity with an added sanction. 

If there is found within a circular work, whether it be 
a mound or a ringwork or a circle of standing-stones, an 
interment which may be regarded as of a certain date, it 
may or may not be a legitimate inference that the circular 
work is of the same date ; but even if that also be conceded, 
it does not of necessity follow that the circular work was 
constructed only to serve as a place of burial. Such an 
inference is reasonable if the interment bears any 
proportionate relation, in point of position or of its 
accessories, to the surrounding circle ; if it occupies a 
central or otherwise prominent position ^ ; if it is marked 
by some elaborate external monument such as a dolmen 



* * In the book of the Apocalypse the 
martTTs are represented as reposing beneath 
the altar (Rev, vi, 9); and before the 
death of its author we behold the Christians 
of Rome offering the sacred mysteries on 
the tombs of the holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul. See in St. Cyril {Cont. Julian, pp. 327, 
334) the testimony of the emperor Julian, 
which must outweigh the authority of those 
modem writers who date the veneration 



of relics from the comm:ncem:nt of ths 
fourth century.' Lingard, Anglo-Saxon 
Cburcbf u, 95. 

* Cf. Homer, Iliad xxiii, 241-2. There 
was no difficulty in distinguishing the bones 
of Patroclus from those of &e Tictiins 
sacrificed (and burnt) at his grave, for 
those of Patroclus lay 'in the middle,' 
and the others * at the edge ' of th; place 
of burning. 
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or a pillar-stone or a slab, or if it is accompanied by the 
recognized accessories in the way of grave-furniture. But 
if there be no such reasonable proportion between the 
interment and the circle, if grave-furniture be cheap or 
even wholly wanting, if the interment lack all external 
monument, or if it be found to occupy a position which 
bears no intelligible relation to the surrounding circle, 
it is hardly credible that it should represent the raison 
(Tetre of the laboured construction which surrounds it.^ 
In such cases it is more likely that the interment either is 
intrusive, or marks the consecration-grave, the choice 
between the two alternatives remaining to be determined 
either by internal evidence or by analogy. In neither 
event does the finding of the interment justify the 
conclusion that the circle within which it is found was 
designed to be a barrow. 

Many and widely different as are the forms assumed by 
round barrows, it is nevertheless easy to demonstrate the 
development of all from a single prototype, and to establish 
a regular evolution, which, though not in itself chrono- 
metric, necessarily has a bearing upon the question of date. 
Into that vexed question it is not needful to enter here, 
save so far as to point out that, if there has been an error 
in placing by some centuries too early the terminus ad 
quenij it is quite possible that there has been made a similar 
error in regard to the terminus a quo. 

It is not to be doubted that the simple * bowl ' barrow, 
the circular heap of material without any further 
elaboration whatever, is the original of all,^ but it is an 
admitted fact that some such simple ^ bowls ' are amongst 
the very latest of such monuments ; witness those reared 
by the Danes. The * disc ' again is most certainly late 
in time as in evolution. But there being in early times 
no such thing as equality of culture, the less fully developed 
type may have held its ground in one district contem- 



• There are numerous instances of * bowl * 
and ' bell* barrows in which the interment, 
albeit primary and without doubt the 
raison d^hre of the mound, is not truly 
central. This might very easily occur in 
the building of such a mound over a grave . 
There could be no excuse for its occurring 
in any sort of ringwork or stone circle 
with its unencumbered area. 



• So Thumam {Arcbaeologiuj xlii, 291) : 
' It must be allowed that the bowl-shaped 
is the primary form of the circular barrow ; 
which, so far from becoming obsolete, 
held its place side by side with the later- 
invented, and so to speak more fashionable 
bell and disc-shaped tumuli/ 
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poraneously with more highly developed types in districts 
but a few miles away. Moreover, the stubborn con- 
servatism which dominates humanity in the matter of 
necrology, must inevitably have interfered to prevent 
any parity of development, individuals, families, clans, 
and tribes affecting each its own traditions of burial in 
those days, as they do at the present time.^ 

In pre-Christian burials in these islands^ there were 
two essentials, of which the modification and elaboration 
through long periods of time by different tribes in different 
localities, under the influence of local conditions, ethnic 
prejudice, foreign contacts, and perhaps even individual 
fancy, have produced the astonishing variety of our 
barrows, external and internal. These essentials were 
firstly the means taken to demarcate the place of burial, 
and secondly the means taken to mark the actual grave. 
The former it is convenient to call the limes. Beneath 
all diversity of the surviving examples these essentials 
remain constant ; and of the two the limes was the more 
important and the less perishable. There are indeed too 
many cases where the limes has perished and the monu- 
ment alone survives, but there are many more cases where 
the reverse has happened, and the limes remains when 
all superficial trace of the monument has disappeared. 
It is the same to this day in any Christian graveyard, 
the faithful dead must lie within the limeSy and the limes 
must be a thing fixed and abiding ; but how many of their 
number have any other monument to mark their graves 
than the * heaving sod ' ? And how many millions more 
lie there, whose very grave-mounds, like their frames, 
have vanished ages since ? 

From the remote date when the builders of the round 
barrows reared the first monument of its kind in Britain, 
throughout the long centuries to the triumph of 
Christianity, and thereafter for several centuries more, 
the limes^ the thing demarcating the piece of ground 

* This fact u abundantly illustrated by who would potsets at once the mott intimate 
ancient Greece and Rome. undenUnding of these ideas, and the beat 

• It 18 assumed that barrows, of whatever means to give them expression. The vaat 
form, are the most complete expression majority of the lesser dead were doubtlen 
of the ideas m matters of eschatology held in all ages buried without any such costly 
by those who built them ; that they are outby or any abiding mirk of their resting- 
the monuments of the select minority, places. 
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which, great or small, was hallowed by the presence of the 
dead, was in plan one and the same. It was a circle. In 
scores of cases to this day, in Christian England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, to say nothing of other areas of 
northern Europe, it is still the same. In many cases it is 
a geometrical circle ; in some cases a geometrical ellipse. 
Old burial-places, pagan or Christian, were obviously never 
designed to be in any sense angular ; or more correctly, 
they were obviously designed to be non-angular. ^ 

It is not asserted that this symbolism was peculiar to 
the Celt. It will be shewn that it prevailed at one or other 
period in countries as divergent as Greece, Italy, and 
Denmark. It is found also in Abyssinia, Arabia, Palestine, 
Persia, and India, to say nothing of remoter lands. To 
account for its appearance there may be matter of enquiry 
for other brains. The present papers are concerned only 
with the origin and history of the symbol in Britain. 

The round barrow in itself embodies the circular plan. 
In its simplest form it is a circular mound in the shape of 
an inverted bowl — hence the accepted name of ^ bowl ' 
barrow — ^without other external feature of any kind. ^ 
To this large class belong most of our smaller barrows, 
albeit some of the ^ bowl ' barrows are of very large size. 
Whether this type was originally provided with any further 
visible mark of its sepulchral character is unknown. Some 
of them unquestionably had a peristalith of great stones 
set at intervals around the base. 

Even in its most rudimentary form the * bowl ' barrow 
showed the primary essential, the circular plan. But 
excavation has in not a few cases shown that a circle had 
been constructed within and buried under the mound. 
Sometimes it takes the form of a circular trench^ which 
has been laboriously excavated in the soil around the spot 
where the body or the urn was to lie, and presently filled 



*■ As with stone circlet and ringworki, 
•o the mound-barrowB are not seldom of 
oval rather than of circular plan. This is 
usually explained a» the result of juxta- 
posing two or even three separate true 
round barrows. ' Disc ' barrows are 
occasionally juxtaposed; see the fig. in 
Hcywood Sumner's Eartbworki of the 
New Forettj p. 80. In Ireland such 
juxtaposition of ring-barrows is not at 
all uncommon, and th: late T. J. 



Westropp regarded th;m as mostly of late 
date. 

* I agree with Dr. Thumam (Arcbaeologia 
xlii, 291) that the true bowl-barrow was 
in its original form unfossed. Heywood 
Sumner his recently opened several barrows 
of this type on Ibsley Common, Hants ; see 
Proc. Boumemoutb Nat. Sci. Soc. vol. xiv 

(1923X PP- 3-«- 

' Mortimer, Forty Tears* Researches 

p. xxii; Greenwell, pp. 6, 201. 24$. 
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in again. Sometimes it is a circle of isolated stones, even 
of pebbles or small nodules of flint ^ if larger stones were 
scarce in the locality, larger blocks where such were 
obtainable.^ Or again it appears as a regular dry-built 
wall of stone. ^ Occasionally the circle is double or even 
triple.* The origin and meaning of this practice will be 
considered later. Here it is sought only to emphasise 
the fact of the presence of this circle, excavated or con- 
structed at the cost of much painful labour, yet obviously 
never intended to be seen by mortal eye when once the 
barrow was raised and the circle buried within it. Only 
the religious sense could prompt such a procedure ; the 
circle was, to the minds of those who built such barrows, 
the symbol of sanctity. It marked a locus consecratuSy and 
it was the symbol of the grave. 

Probably this * cryptic ' circle was the original piece of 
ritual, and the practice of giving to it more visible expression 
arose later when the growing mass of the superimposed 
earthen mound completely hid the circle from the eye. 
Thereafter it appears in the form of an exterior fosse, a 
ring-wall, or a peristalith, surrounding the mound ; and the 
tendency being always to lay more and more emphasis 
upon the symbol, there were gradually evolved au the 
subsequent types of sepulchral monument, first the * bell ' 
barrow, then the ringwork and the cromlech, and finally 
the perfect * disc ' barrow. Where the buried circle is 
found, there is usually no exterior presentment of the 
symbol, whether as fosse or wall or peristalith.^ 



^ Ibid. p. 6. Cp. Pitt-Riven on in- 
humations of the Iron Age near Mount 
Cabum in Sussex : ' an oval space sur- 
rounded by a row of large flints appeared to 
have been cleared in the chalk rock, within 
which the body was placed at full length * 
{Arcbaeologia^ xlvi, p. 425). Worthington 
Smith (Mafff the Primeval Savage^ pp. 
334-9, and fig.) found the skeletons of a 
woman and a child similarly ringed with 
some 200 fossil echinoderms, within a 
round barrow on the Dunstable Downs. 
The several heaps of burnt and unburn t 
bones found beneath the floor of a dolmen 
at L'Ancresse in Guernsey were each 
sum)unded by a circle of small stones, 
and exactly similar was the arrangement 
of the bone-deposits found within a 
Christian keeil in the Isle of Man {Report 



of Manx Archaeological Survey, 1910). The 
ill-bumt ashes of an interment found (1923) 
in a moimd in Rottingdean, Sussex, were 
surrounded by the broken fragments of 
the neck of a large urn arranged in a circle. 

* Near Cawthom Camps, N.R. (Bateman, 
Ten Tears* Diggiftg, p. 207) ; in Flazdale, 
Derbyshire (ibid. p. 63) ; in Dorset (Wame, 
Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, p. 33) ; near 
Sherbum, E.R., Gilling, N.R., Hutton 
Buscel, N.R. (Greenwell, Brit. Barrows, 

PP- H57 344, 358, 363)- 

* Greenwell, p. 6. 

* Ibid. p. 7. 

' The writer has not met with any 
recorded instance of the conjunction of the 
buried circle with the external circle. 
Nevertheless, it would be reasonable to 
suppose that such exist, nurking the over* 
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The ^ bell ' barrow is the ^ bowl ' provided with a visible 
external fosse. Instead of concealing the symbolic circle 
within the mound, the builders dug it about the mound. ^ 
Occasionally there is also a raised parapet along the outer 
edge of the fosse. * Bells ' may be of almost any size^ 
though it is not common to find very small examples of 
this type. The dimensions of the fosse naturally vary 
with the size of the contained mound, but allowance 
must be made for wastage, which will vary with the 
character of the soils. In very many cases the fosse is 
discoverable only by excavation. 

As the necessary materials for the building of a * bowl ' 
barrow must have been brought to the spot from the 
surface of the surrounding country, the labour entailed 
was very great, and the construction of such a barrow on 
any large scale must have taken much time, even if many 
hands were employed. As the ^ bell ' was built largely 
of the material thrown out in making the fosse, the labour 
involved was considerably less ; so that economically as 
well as artistically the * bell ' was an improvement upon the 
* bowl.' The height of the mound naturally depended 
upon the dimensions of the enclosing fosse : so long as 
this was set out upon a circle of small radius there would 
be material enough for a considerable mound, but in 
proportion as the radius was increased the mound became 
necessarily of less and less elevation. In very few cases is 
it likely that the mound was built up of the deblai from the 
fosse alone : it must have been augmented by soil fetched 
from outside, as in the case of the primitive * bowls.' ^ 
The tendency being steadily to increase the radius of the 



lap between the earlier and the later 
suppose that such cases exist, marking the 
over-bp between the earlier and the later 
practices. 

* * Bowl * and * bell * arc merely con- 
venient terms for the two varieties as tbey 
now appeofy but a good many ' bowls/ as 
originally constructed, were actually ' bells, ' 
the once visible fosse having been filled up 
or even wholly covered over by the wastage 
and spreading of the mound within. In 
these cases, however, the fosse is a wholly 
different thing from the buried circle 
previously described, which was never 
mtended to be visible. On sandy soils 
especially, the tendency is always for the 
*• bell ' to assume the appearance of a ' bowl,' 



and many seeming ' bowls ' were originally 
designed as ' bells.' Pitt-Rivers in the 
whole of his wide experience in Cranbome 
Chase met with but two barrows which 
had had no exterior fosse {Excavations^ 
vol. ii, plate kxv). Besides its merit of 
better satisfying ritual requirements, the 
' bell ' had the further advantage that the 
digging of its fosse provided at once much 
of the soil needed to build the mound. 

^ Wright {Uriconium, p. 42) satisfied 
himself that this was the case with the 
great barrow at S. Weonards, Heref., and 
another at Fitz, 5 miles N. of Shrewsbury. 
*The barrow was made by forming a 
circular bank round the objects to be buried^ 
and the central part was afterwards filled in.' 
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fosse, and by consequence to diminish the height of the 
mound, the barrow tended to become always less and less 
elevated. 

Some of the * bowls * and * bells * are still extraordinarily 
$teep-sided, in spite of the denudation of centuries, and 
there is reason to think that, when first completed, they 
were sometimes covered over with turves to prevent their 
spreading. 

The tendency to economise labour by reducing the 
height of the mound, produced the * table ' barrow. 
This is simply a geometrically circular platform with a 
perfectly level summit. The fosse, which commonly has 
no entrance-way, is quite distinct, and the lieight of the 
* table ' varies with the dimensions of the fosse ; it may 
reach a vertical height of 10 ft. or it may be so sUght in 
elevation as to be scarcely discernible. Occasionally, 
where the platform is of no great height, there was 
sufficient soil available to provide a slight parapet on the 
counterscarp. Yet another variety shows a sUghtly raised 
rim surrounding the edge of the * table ' itself. 

In many cases the top of a * bowl ' or a * bell ' shows an 
irregular depression in the centre, quite distinct from the 
purposed regularity to be seen iti the variety lasf mentioned. 
This is sometimes the result of unscientific exploration 
or other modern interference,^ but in very many cases, 
amongst the smaller barrows especially, it is apparently 
original, though whether due to carelessness of construction, 
or to the sinking of the centre as the interment perished, 
is not determinable. Quite possibly it represents the first 
beginnings of a new design, developed fully in the * cup ' 
barrow. 

The * cup ' is a small barrow with a shallow fosse, 
having, in lieu of a solid central mound, a mere ring of soil 
within the fosse ; and where the area within the fosse is 
very small, the whole has the appearance of a cup. In 
some cases the ring of soil and the fosse are alike continuous ; 
in other cases they are penannular, i.e. intermitted at 
one point as if to provide an entrance. The latter are 
the earlier in evolution, for in the symbolism of the grave, 

^ £^. the erection of wind-mills upon the drpretston commonly takes a pronoanoed 
«uch bant>ws, a very frequent proceeding in cruciform plan. See Allcroft, Eartbvork •/ 
the Down countries. In this case, however, England^ pp. 534-9, and figures. 
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the penannular ring is older than the complete circle.^ 
In either form the * cup ' would seem to be a decadent 
and * cheap ' type, representing a penurious economy 
of labour. ^ 

As the area embraced by the fosse grows larger, the 

* cup ' develops into a circular flat-floored arena sur- 
rounded by a ring of earth, and this again girt by the fosse. 
This is the ^ ring * barrow, and there is no limit to its 
area, but rarely is the fosse, and by consequence the vallum, 
of any great depth. ^ 

Thus far the evolution of the successive types is easy 
to follow. The keynote of all is the presence of the 
circular plan. Whatever else may vary, the circular plan 
is invariable. Originally it determined the shape of the 
simple * bowl,' and it may be traced without breach of 
sequence, and with always more emphatic prominence, 
onward to the fully developed * ring.' But here the 
perplexities begin, for there are innumerable ringworks 
in the British Isles all precisely identical in appearance 
and in construction, of which only a limited number 
were built to serve as barrows. Almost any ringwork may 
have been constructed for a barrow ; no ringwork may 
safely be so labelled unless excavation has proved it to 
be such. And here in particular the intrusive interment 
and the consecration-grave prove themselves troublesome. 
As every ringwork possessed for earlier races and earlier 
generations precisely the same attraction as did every 
mounded barrow, the chances of finding intrusive inter- 
ments within any ringwork are very high. On the other 
hand, every locus consecratus being of necessity circular, 
and of necessity hallowed by some victim, any ringwork 
may be found to contain the deposit needed for its 
consecration, while at the same time it may never have 
been in any sense constructed for a barrow. Residence, 

* camp,' * pastoral enclosure,' temple, place of debate 
or of judicature — a ringwork may have been built to be 
any of one of these, and possibly to be many other things 
as well, and for every one of these purposes it may have 

* Sec the next chapter. » The fowe may be many feet wide, but 

*0f those on the South Downs, which a few inches only in depth. In stony 

are very numerous, many are said to be of countries there is frequently no visible 

Saawa date. fosse at all. 
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received its consecration-deposit. For some of these 
purposes it certainly received it. But to prove it an 
intentional barrow there is needed something much more 
prominent, much more central perhaps, certainly much 
more proportionate, than the thing that served for a 
consecration-burial. And generally speaking, the same 
perplexities which attend the simpler forms of ringworks 
attend also every one of the more elaborate forms yet to 
be described. 

Simple ringworks are to be found in almost every 
county, and the difficulty of determining their true 
character is enhanced by the fact that such works were 
constructed, for whatever purpose, by probably every 
race and every age from the days of neolithic man down 
to those of the Tudor sovereigns. On the top of the 
Mendips are the remains of four of the very largest of their 
kind, having an average diameter of 550 ft. These have 
vallum and fosse as usual, but they have thus far yielded 
no hint of their purpose. On Baildon Moor, Shipley, 
W.R., are three others, each of 50 ft. in diameter, enclosed 
by valla of earth and stone without fosses. Some of these 
have been proved to contain interments. In the North 
Riding and in Northumberland they are common. 
Dr. Thurnam thought the ^circular trenches' at Stand- 
lake, Oxon, to be perhaps tumuli of this kind. ^ They had 
diameters varying from 50 ft. to 120 ft. Of certain other 
individual examples more will require to be said in the 
sequel. 

The final development is the true * disc ' barrow, a 
form of monument of which the perfect symmetry and 
finish strike with admiration anyone who sees it as it is to 
be seen on Setley Plain, Hants, on Oakley Down by 
Handley in Cranborne Chase, and in the vicinity of 
Stonehenge. It is nothing but a ringwork, sometimes 
of geometrical regularity, surrounding a perfectly level 
arena of turf often upwards of an acre in extent. The 
fosse, like the vallum, is but slight, and in the perfected 
type it lies within the vallum. The interment occupies 
the central spot, marked by a mound of very variable 
diameter, but rarely of high relief, and frequently so 

^ Arcbaeologia, xliii, 302 ; ibid, xxxvii, 362. 
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slight as to be scarcely noticeable. When other inter- 
ments occur they are usually set as close as may be to the 
central burial. There is no entrance-way, vallum and fosse 
being completely annular. 

The type is local and decidedly uncommon. It is 
most frequent in the neighbourhood of Stonehenge, the 
headquarters of the Brythonic power in the last centuries 
B.C., and becomes scarcer as one goes further away from 
that centre ; but there are fine examples in Oxfordshire, 
Somerset, Sussex, Hampshire, on the Malvern Hills, 
and in Yorkshire. A group of four, the largest having a 
<iiameter of 120 ft., exists at Pendoylan, between Cowbridge 
and Llandaff, in Glamorganshire,^ two others may exist 
in the neighbourhood of Hengwm, Merion.,^ and there 
are examples at Llanelwedd in Radnorshire, close to 
Builth ; but otherwise this type is hardly recorded from 
Wales. A chalk soil gives the best opportunities for its 
construction and the best chance of its survival. On 
harder soils it could not well be built with the same 
symmetry, and on softer soils it had little chance to escape 
destruction, for one or two ploughings would obliterate 
it wholly. The local variations are largely attributable 
to the character of the soil ; in stony localities, for example, 
there may be no apparent fosse at all, the limes being 
marked only by the piled vallum of stone. In the perfected 
examples the height of the vallum seldom exceeds 2i ft. 
One on Flower Down, Winchester, has an arena 81 ft. 
in diameter, a fosse 3 ft. deep, and an outer vallum which 
rises 2 ft. only above the natural surface. The central 
mound has a diameter of 27 ft, and is of very slight relief. ^ 
There are examples, however, in which the central mound 
rises to a very considerable height. ' 



* To the bte Mr. W. Clarke of Wenvoe is 
due Ch: credit of drawiag attention to these, 
an invaluable peice of evidence for th: 
infiltration of Bslgic influences into S.Wales. 
When he discovered them one of ths group 
had verf recently been rifled by some 
unauthorised person unknown, who had 
left behind in the disturbed central area 
pieces of an urn ; which fact is proof enough 
that the work was a purposed barrow. 

* Expbred in 191 9 by O. G. S. Crawford, 
with small results (Arcb. Cambr. 6th ser. 

,p. III). 

'WiUiims Freeman, Field Archaeology 



of Hants y p. 248. The same writer mentions 
(p. 276) another variety having now no 
visible vallum at all, and the fosse extremely 
wide and shallow. One he gives as having 
a diameter of 159 ft. and a fosse 21 ft. 
wide ; another, which he says is the largest 
he has ever seen, has diameter about 195 ft. 
and ditch 48 ft. wide. Neither fosse is 
more than 9 in. deep, and neither work 
shows any central mound. (It is possible 
that these peculiar features are in part 
due to the works having been ploughed 
over). Both these are between Clanfleld 
and Chalton, Hants. 
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Occasionally the fosse and vallum are duplicated, as in 
an example at Broadstairs, where the solitary interment 
(inurned) occupied almost the centre of a circular * island ^ 
of 28 ft, in diameter, demarcated by a fosse 5*5 ft. in width, 
which in turn was surrounded by a second fosse of 3*5 ft. 
in width described on a radius of 29 ft. over all. Both 
fosses were complete, showing no gap ; each was 2*5 ft. 
in depth ; and it was not possible to determine on which 
side of the fosses the valla, if any, had been raised. ^ 

In the * disc ' barrows, and in the ringworks related 
thereto, the most casual observer recognises the laboured 
regularity and scientific construction which one is apt to 
overlook in the ^ bowl ' and the * bell.' There are good 
reasons for thinking that the * disc ' is chronologically 
the latest outcome of barrow-building, ^ as it most certainly 
is the latest in point of artistry. In Ireland the construction 
of ringworks of various kinds was a special craft, and there 
can be very little doubt that in Britain also there must 
have been professional barrow-builders, and in particular 
expert builders of disc-barrows. ^ 

The geographical distribution of the true disc-barrow, 
together with the character of its contents, goes to show 
that this type was the work of the last of the Brythonic 
invaders of South Britain, the Belgae, who made their head- 
quarters on Salisbury Plain — probably because this was 
already the seat of an ancient sovereignty — and thence 
spread eastward and northward, and more particularly 



^ Arcbaeologid Ixi, 432. The barrow was 
written down as late-Celtic, on the evidence 
of other finds made in the immediate 
vicinity. It should be mentioned that a 
large rubbish pit lay only 6 yds. away, 
and 40 yds. away what may have been the 
vestiges of a stockaded habitation-site, 
which suggests that the Celt did not 
invariably lay his dead at any great distance 
from his dwelling-pbce. The work near 
Casterley, Wilts, known as ' Robin Hood's 
Ball,' resembles this in plan, but in lieu 
of fosses it has two concentric valla, with 
an entrance on the north side. 

' Dr. Thumam in Arcbaedogia xliii, 303. 
Lord Abercromby (Bronze Age Pottery), 
on the other hand, thinks the btest 
specimens of the type to be no bter than 
about 650 B.C., from the evidence of their 
contents ; but the present writer is amongst 
the number of those who are not sarisfied 



with that evidence. Dr. Thumam, who 
took no account of the aesthetic line of 
reasoning, believed the construction of 
disc barrows to have condnued until the 
Roman conquest. Why it should have 
ceased then he does not explain, nor is 
there any sufficient reason to suppose that 
it did. In Ireland and Wale* barrowi 
of this type continued to be built lo Ute n 
the fifth and sixth centuries. Dr. Hiumam 
endorses the observation of Colt Hoaie 
{Ancient Wilts, i, 173) that cinerary unit 
are of extreme rarity in disc-shaped 
barrows, from which it would seem that they 
belong mostly to a people, or peoples^ with 
whom the use of such urns was dying oat. 
* So Hejrwood Sumner {Eartbwerks •/ 
the New Forest, p. 81): 'the precision 
of planning and construction of Bell and 
Disc barrows is remarkable, suggesting 
inner knowledge by a set-apart class.' 
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westward into Dumnonia and South Wales. If so, the 
type was at its zenith of prevalence about the Christian era. 

Stukeley called these hy the name of * Druids* 
Barrows,' and if that expression is taken to mean merely 
that the type was characteristic of the race and the period 
in which Druidism likewise reached its zenith, Stukeley 
was probably right ; but whether his choice of the name 
was founded on evidence, or upon a still persisting folk- 
memory, or was a mere guess, there is nothing to shew. 

Now if a disc-barrow of the perfect type, with slight 
vallum, slight fosse, and still slighter grave-mound, be 
ploughed over but once or twice, the result is that the 
grave-mound disappears entirely, the fosse is probably 
filled in, and there remains merely a scarce-perceptible 
circular heave of the soil to mark where was the vallum. 
If the plough has gone deep enough to disturb the inter- 
ment — and in disc-barrows it is almost always a cremated 
interment and therefore laid at small depth — ^it may be 
possible to find a shard or two of the broken urn ; but 
if this has not occurred, there will most likely be no visible 
relic whatever to betray the real nature of the work. It is 
labelled, if labelled at all, a * simple circular enclosure,* 
and having about its remains nothing whatever to 
distinguish it from a score of similar things, it is at the 
option of every one who chances upon it to argue it 
according to his bias a * habitation-site,' a ^ camp,' a 

* pastoral enclosure,' .or what not. Should there remain 
evidence that the fosse was on the inner side of the vallum, 
it is usual to write such works down as * sepulchral ' or 

* religious,' but the criterion is hardly infallible. ^ A 
better test, though still not infallible, is the geometrical 
precision of the ring. In the matter of area no limit can 
be set. 



^ This intexpretation is based upon the 
position of the fosses of Avebury, Arbor 
Low, and similar works, which the world 
agrees to call ' religious,' though it is by no 
means agreed that they were ' sepulchral.' 
The interpretation has the drawback of 
suggesting that every ' religious ' or 
'sepulchral' work should have its fosse 
within the vallum, which the cases of 
Stonehenge and many hundreds of ' bell ' 
barrows show to be untrue. Pitt-Riven' 
excavations at Handley Down, and others 



at Beltout, Sussex, have established the fact 
that enclosures of rectangular plan sometimes 
had the fosse on the inner side of the vallum, 
and Mrs. Cunnington's exploration of 
Oliver's Castle, a camp near Devizes, 
has shown how this might arise fortuitously 
in any ' British village.' It may be con- 
trary to modem practice, but it is none the 
less true, that cattle are more easily kept 
within bounds if the ditch be within the 
fence than without it. 
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* Encircling mounds {valid) and trenches (fosses)/ 
writes Dr. Greenwell,^ * are found to surround spaces 
of ground which have been devoted to the purposes of 
burial, but where apparently no barrow has ever surmounted 
the grave.' There is no doubt at all that some such 
ringworks were themselves barrows, but whether or no 
there ever existed a grave-mound within any particular 
ring, it may be impossible to determine. The fine mould 
of such mounds, the flint and stone of barrows and cairns, 
all have their value : they may easily be carted away, 
leaving no visible trace of themselves ; and if the ring- 
wall be treated in the same fashion, there remains nothing 
but a circular fosse surrounding a level * island.' The 
original interment however, which was commonly made 
within the soil before the grave-mound was piled over it, 
may yet remain undisturbed until the grave-hunter digs 
expressly for it. But it is by no means certain that any 
burial found within such a ringwork or * island ' is part of 
the original construction. The burial or burials may 
easily be intrusive, and the ringwork may not have been 
intended by its builders to be sepulchral at all ; and 
inasmuch as any circular limes continued to attract to it 
those who had dead to bury, from the time of the first 
round barrow to actually modern days, the chances of 
finding intrusive interments are very high. And again 
the interment, though original, may not be * sepulchral.' 
It may be a consecration-grave. Here the only possible 
test is relative : does the interment bear any reasonable 
proportion to the ringwork in point of dignity, or does 
it occupy a reasonable position in relation thereto ? A 
central interment, rich or poor, is very probably a veritable 
grave, and moreover the original grave and the purpose 
of the whole. A number of interments scattered about 
the area are just as likely to be intrusive, failing good 
evidence to the contrary. 

A typical example of a burial-ring of this class is to be 

yiffHi on ground called Blackheath, on the flat summit 

d 1 HI (ij224 ft.) outside Todmorden, Yorks. It is a 

TAtcdy regular ringwork formed by a single vallum 

▼i m exterior fosse, the diameter being 96 ft. The 



con 



t*^e r: 1 Britisb Barrows, p. 6. 
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vallum, now much reduced, may originally have stood 
5 to 6 ft. high. There was no mound within the ring, 
nor superficially anything to suggest that this was different 
from a hundred other ' camps,' unless it were the regularity 
of the design. The work was locally known as the ' Frying 
Pan,' and variously regarded as a camp, a fairy-ring, or 
' a circus-ring made to break-in horses.' Some 350 yds. 
away stands the church of Cross Stone. ^ 

Explored in 1898, it revealed in the exact centre of 
the arena a fine urn, with others — distinct interments- 
arranged round it at regular intervals. In all there were 
recovered seven large urns and two * incense-cups,' and 
amongst the finds were bronze pins. The methodical 
disposition of these interments, their number, and their 
elaborate character, prove that this was indubitably a 
barrow and had been constructed solely to serve as a place 
of sepulture.^ 

Thus far has been traced the evolution of the circular 
fosse from its first appearance as a mere symbol concealed 
beneath the mass of a superincumbent barrow to its 
presence as the chief, in some cases the only, feature of the 
whole monument. Precisely similar was the evolution 
of the stone circle, whjch, as Dr. Greenwell observed, 
is sometimes found, in lieu of a fosse, buried within the 
mound. 

The first step was to bring the circle of stones out of 
the grave-mound and arrange it round the base of the 
mound as a peristalith, in which position it may perhaps 
have served in some cases the purpose of a rudimentary 
retaining wall to the whole. In many cases it stands 
at such a distance from the mound or cairn that it can 
never have fulfilled any such purpose. The tendency 
being always to spend less and less labour upon the mound, 
the circle of stones came to acquire always more importance. 



^ Cross Stone is an ecclesiastical district 
formed out of the parish of Halifax. The 
church, says Miss Amold-Forster (Studies in 
Cbvrcb Dedications) is probably old. Its 
present dedication is to St. Paul, but in 1542 
It was to St. Ursula ; and the change, she 
conjectures, was made when the church was 
rebuilt in 1572. The fact that the 
Christian church stands so near to the pagan 
buxial-place has a certain significance. 



*Pror. Torks. Geol. and Polytecb. Soc, 
1899, p. 144 ; H. Ling Roth, Prehistoric 
Halifax (1906), p. 307. From the character 
of the finds the whole is of course attributed 
to the Bronze Age. It is impossible to say 
at what date works of this type were first 
constructed as barrows, but it is certain 
that many of them are far later than the 
Bronze Age, and it is a question whether 
the 'Frying Pan ' be as old as it is said to be. 
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until one reaches the large class of grave-monuments in 
which the stone circle or cromlech,^ with or without an 
accompanying fosse, is the sole feature. The size and 
number of the stones seems to have been entirely a matter 
of individual taste, and the diameter of the circle may 
vary from as little as 3 ft. to as much as 40 ft. or even 50 ft. 
In peristalithic circles of still greater diameters, it has 
been for the most part impossible to prove a sepulchral 
purpose, and many of the smaller examples also have been 
proved non-sepulchral. The circle of stones, like the 
circular fosse and the circular vallum, demarcated a locus 
consecratuSj but not necessarily a place of burial. 

The circle of stones is found adapted to each and all 
of the various types of grave-mound and barrow above 
described, irrespective of size. It is present in the great 
stone-built cairns of Clava, Inverness-shire, in the vast 
' bowl ' barrows of Knowth and Newgrange, in barrows 
of average size in Cumberland and Northumberland, in 
diminutive grave-mounds of Cornwall, and was originaUy 
a feature also of the great artificial pile of Silbury Hill, 
which was apparently not sepulchral at all. It is found 
combined with the * table ' barrow of any size up to the 
great Ring of Brogar in the Orkneys. Standing upon 
the vallum of a ringwork it produces such monuments 
as Sunkenkirk in Cumberland. The last step in the 
evolution gives us the ' great circles ' which have 
neither fosse nor vallum, and cannot be proved to be 
sepulchral. Occasionally the circles show a double 
concentric peristalith, e.g. that which once stood on 
Hackpen Hill, and that at Winterbourne Bassett (exterior 
circle, 90 ft.). ^ Stonehenge and Avebury excepted, the 
inner ring in such complex circles is not composed of stones 
of such size as to interfere with a clear view over the whole 
area of the circle. 

The individual stones composing the circles are as a 
rule entirely untooled. The only determinable sign of 

' Continental archaeologists use this term appears to be the modem represents tiTc. 

(Welsh crwmy crom, Gaelic crom ' circular * ; It is worth notice that this name is not 

Welsh llechj Gaelic Uac, * stone ') to denote applied by the Cornish to the ' great circlesy* 

a circle of free-standing stones. In West such as that of Bosoiwen-Un, wUch are 

Cornwall any barrow demarcated by a ring a feature of Cornish antiquities. I axa 

of stones may be termed a 'grumbla.' indebted for this information to C H. 

Documents of the fourteenth century refer Henderson, 

to them as cromlegbes^ of which ' grumblas ' ' Stukeley, Abvry, p. 45. 
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worKng to be discovered is in the cup-markings and 
similar symbols which are occasionally cut upon some of 
the monoliths.^ The stones used are commonly the 
native surface blocks of the district, but in some cases 
pains have been taken to gather blocks of a particular 
kind, quality, or colour. 

In place of the circle of free-standing stones is found 
again a continuous wall of dry stone treated exactly as is 
the true peristalith. It is sometimes buried under the 
grave-mound, sometimes set as a revetment thereto ; and 
finally, treated as an independent feature and taking the 
place of the earthen vallum and fosse, it produces the simple 
stone ringwork like those to be seen on Baildon Moor, 
In not a few cases this, like the earthen vallum, is combined 
with the true peristalith, as was the case in the 90-ft. 
ringwork called ' the Kirk ' at Kirkby Ireleth, Lancashire. 

Fergusson remarked ^ that there appears to be no example 
in this country of a pre-Christian work of rectangular 
plan which can be proved to have been constructed as a 
place of burial ; and apparently little has since transpired 
to qualify the statement. The dolmen in Jersey called 
le Couperon lies within a parallelogram of stones, ' the 
only instance in ' the Channel Islands ^ ; but it has yet to 
be proved that the dolmen in question is of pre-Christian 
date. The nearest approaches to anything at once 
sepulchral and rectangular which this country can show are , 
the * circular barrows with square trenches ' of Yorkshire 
(p. 244, n. 2). Works like Studfold Ring near Ampleforth, 
between square and circular in plan, may be sepulchral, 
but the matter waits proof. The finding of Anglo-Saxon 
graves within the enceinte of Highdown Camp in Sussex, 
and of seemingly Roman burials within that of Poundbury 
near Dorchester, is merely parallel with the frequent 
presence of barrows within ancient camps, e.g. at Small- 



^ Theie are found chiefly in Scotland. 
They may have been placed upon the stone 
before it occurred to lome one to use it in 
a ciomkch, or they may have been cut 
upon it at a later date, and it is quite 
possible that tl^ sculpturings have nothing 
to do with the purpose of the circles with 
^rhich they are now associated. The 
Bieaning of the cup-marldng is discussed 
in ch. iy. 



' Rude Stone Monuments^ p. 308. Borlase 
{Dolmens of Ireland) cites most of Fergusson's 
instances and adds many more, the outcome 
being to show that the rectangular figure 
in sepulchral monuments was almost as 
common in the Baltic lands as it is rare 
here. The case of the Coldrum dolmen 
with its rectangular compound u mentioned 
later on. 

' F. C. Lukis in Arcbaeologia xxxv, 250. 
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down in Chesterblade, Somerset ^ : in such cases the 
burials are probably intrusive, and belong to an age when 
the enceinte had ceased to serve its original purpose. So 
far as concerns the British Isles it would seem that the only 
matter in which rectilinearity was permitted was the 
avenue^ of approach, if any existed. 

This brief summary shows that a wide variety of forms 
may be produced by the gradual evolution of the circular 
limes^ whether as fosse or vallum or peristalith, and the 
combination of these, with or without the central grave- 
mound ; but in the upshot all tend to assume the form 
of a simple circular enclosure, whether of earth or of stone, 
with or without an accompanying fosse. Yet other 
varieties were produced by the gradual development of 
the various forms of grave-monument, of which the chief 
were the dolmen^ and the menhir or pillar-stone.* 

Galleries and chambered tombs built of enormous 
unhewn stones are so constantly associated with long 
barrows as to prove them not the invention of the round- 
barrow men. As they are also found, however, within 
round barrows, it is clear that their construction did not 
cease when the round barrow came in. The true dolmen 
may be the outcome of the wish to adapt the earlier 
galleried tomb to the narrower limits aflforded by the round 
barrow, or it may be an independent development from 
the small four-sided stone cist which was locally in use 



* Proc. Som. Arcb. Soc, 1904, pt. ii, p. 32. 

* Stone avenues — parallel lines of free- 
standing stones — ^are a frequent feature 
in connection with stone circles on 
Dartmoor, but the sepulchral purpose of 
the circle in each case remains to be proved. 
At Merivale Bridge and on Stalldon Moor 
are avenues formed of two parallel rows 
of stones, but at Assvcombe and Yards- 
worthy occur single lines only, while at 
Cordon there are three lines, on Challa- 
combe Down four, on Shuffle Down 
five, and at C-oryton Ball as many as seven. 
In 25 cases out of 38 the lines lead to and 
end at a stone circle, and appear to mark 
the approach to a locus consecratus, as did 
the avenues which once existed at Avebury 
and th: paved causeway leading to the 
stone circle at TuUjmessle in Aberdeen- 
shire. At Stonehenge the avenue is repre- 
sented by a roadway between parallel 
earthen valla. 



• The doknen, or * table-stone,' is an 
exaggerated cist made of one or more flattith 
blocks laid horizontally upon a number of 
vertical supporters. Commonly the hori- 
zontal stone (cap-stone) u single, and tHere 
is no limit to its size. The supporters 
are usually four, corresponding to th: four 
sides of the dst, but there may be more, 
or sometimes onlv three. In its fullest 
development the whole becomes a rec- 
tangular flat-roofed house with wide eaves. 
The use of the word cromlech (p. ) for 
thsse monuments is entirely wrong. 

* There was a menhir ({mJXiy) upon t he 
barrow of Ilus outside Troy (Homer, //m^, xi, 
371). In Odyssey xi, 77, we have a hint of 
the occasional use of more individual gra re- 
marks, when the ghost of Elpenor begs 
Ul^ses to give his body due burial, and to 
set up the dead man's oar upon \m grave 
{Tr)^al r iwl rvfiptfi 4p€Tfi6v, rtf xal ftabt 
fpeaaov). Obviously such a memorial w ould 
be but short-lived. 
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throughout the whole of the barrow-building ages. Quite 
possibly it owes something to both of these causes. It 
may be impossible to say when the building of dolmens 
began : there is no doubt at all that the round-barrow 
men built them freely, and there is no doubt that some 
dolmens were erected well within the limits of the historic 
period.^ While there is no sufficient reason for regarding 
all dolmens as necessarily of immense antiquity, there is 
considerable reason to think them a late development 
in point of time, as they assuredly are in point of evolution. 
It is scarcely to be doubted that the dolmen was 
originally intended to serve as an actual tomb and was 
therefore concealed under the grave-mound. In course 
of time it assumed greater and greater prominence, until 
it became first the visible monument crowning the grave- 
mound, and finally an independent structure irrespective 
of any mound at all.^ Its evolution would seem to be 
precisely parallel with that which turned the rude stone 
cist of primitive times into the ornate beauty of a Roman 
sarcophagus, and produced from a forbidding tombstone 
the exquisite shrines and chantries of medieval times. 
It was again precisely parallel with that which evolved the 
symmetry of the naked disc from the symbolical buried 
circle of an earlier age. The more the labour spent upon 
the monument, the less likely is it that it should be 
purposely hidden out of sight. The dolmen, however, 
when thus erected a jour had mostly ceased to be the 
actual tomb. Whether it was put to any other use, and 
what such use may have been, are matters of pure 
conjecture. The only facts which seem to have any 



^ ' It if certain that ' dolmens continued 
to be built 'in Africa under the Roman 
domination ' ; Baring Gould> Deserts of 
Southern France (1894) i, p. 179. Merrill 
{Eeut of Jordany p. 439) noticed their 
podtion ' on the line of a Roman road at 
commanding points.* Fergusson {Rude Stone 
Monuments) was led to suspect their 
connenon with Christianity alike in India 
and in Ireland. 

■Whether the dohnen was or was not 
covered with soil, is one of the most debated 
questions of archaeology. Wake man 
(Handbook of Irish Antiqs. p. 52) says that, 
« the great majority of existing cromlechs 



{i.e. dolmens) in Ireland are, now at least, 
of the free-standing order. Of these some, 
from the nature of their position and 
structure, could never have been the centres 
of tumuli. Others no doubt were covered ' ; 
and he cites G. A. Lebour (in Nature, 
May 9, 1872) as saying much the same of 
the dolmens of Finisterre. It is reasonable 
to surmise that in dolmens, as in other 
matters, there was a gradual development — 
that they represent the religious ideas of 
different ages throughout a long period 
of time ; and that, while the earlier were 
simply tombs and no more, the later 
examples were rather in the nature of 
mortuary-chapels. 
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connexion with the matter are certain practices of Irish 
Christianity. In other words the dolmen not seldom 
seems to have a more intimate connexion with modern 
times than with any immeasurable past. ^ 

In almost every one of the forms assumed by the 
sepulchral ring the dolmen is to be found as the central 
feature. Covered with earth or stone it formed the grave- 
chamber of cairn or barrow, indifferently ' bowl,' * bell,' 
and * ring.' Brought out ' into the eye of light ' it might 
stand, singly or in a group, upon the level platforms of 
* table ' barrows or in the arena of any form of ring-barrow. 
The encircling limes may be fosse or vallum or both, and 
the vallum may be of earth or of stone, or there may be 
a formal peristalith with or without fosse or vallum. Inas- 
much as the dolmen needed very large blocks of stone, it 
is seldom found except where such blocks are abundant ; 
and because stone is abundant in the dolmen-areas, the 
individual dolmen is commonly surrounded by a peristalith. 
The maker or mender of roads, the builder of dry dykes, 
the farmer in need of gate-posts, have between them 
destroyed hundreds of such peristaliths, and probably 
many hundreds of dolmens also ; but a few of the latter 



^ Nothing that b said above is necessarily 
in conflict with the peculiar geographical 
distribution of dohnens. In England 
(excepting the group at Addington, Kit's 
Coty, and Coldrum, all within a very 
narrow area on the banks of the Medway, 
just north of Maidstone) there are none 
to be found east of a line drawn from Hull 
to Southampton. The fact does not prove 
that no others ever existed east of that line, 
but very possibly it was so. The dolmen 
at Coldrum has been partially explored and 
the results reported in Journal Afitbrop. 
Inst., xliii (i9i3)< It was found that a 
number of interments, possibly all of the 
members ' of one family, or of several 
families united by common descent,* had 
been made within it. The dolmen 
stands upon and among old lynchets, 
enclosed within a rude megalithic compound 
of rectangular plan ; and such lynchets 
are asserted to be of a date not earlier than 
the early Iron Age (O. G. S. Crawford, in 
Geog. Journaly Ixi, pp. 342-366). There were 
no finds excepting a few worked flints and 
scraps of rude pottery. The bones were 
* closely like ' those from a Saxon cemetery of 
th; seventh to eighth centuri?s at Folkestone. 
A. L. Lewis pointed out the close similarity 



between the whole monument and certain 
examples from Denmark, Frankfort and 
Hanover, and believes it to be the work 
of a ' small prehistoric colony which came 
across from Germany and up the Medway.* 
This would account for its isolated position, 
but leaves its date undetermined. Possibly 
some further exploration of the rectangular 
compound will throw light on the matter. 
In the meantime all that can safely be said 
is that this particular dolmen was used 
as a tomb, and apparently as a family 
tomb. The dolmen called VAutelj in 
Guernsey, was found to contain the remains 
of a great number of interments — piles of 
bones, mostly incinerated, and of all ages 
and sexes — and as many as 150 urns. See 
Arcbaeologia, xxxv, p. 244. The late Mr. W. 
Clarke of Wenvoe took a human skull and 
other bones out of a small ruined dolmen 
forming one of the great group at DySryn 
Golwch, Glam. The name of Dyffiyn 
Golwch signifies * valley of Worship.* Sepul- 
ture and religion being synonymous to the 
Celt, the name suggests a genuine tradition of 
the purpose of the dslmens, and increases 
the suspicion that they are frequently more 
recent than is usually believed. 
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have survived because of the immense size of the stones 
employed in their construction, irrespective of the fact 
that many of them were concealed from sight beneath 
barrows. Thus all trace of a peristalith, or indeed of any 
limes whatever, may have vanished while the dolmen 
remains intact. 

The menhir (' long stone ') is usually a solitary stone, 
unhewn of course, planted upright upon or close beside 
a grave. Occasionally it is found in pairs, and still more 
rarely in groups of three, four, or five ; and in the latter 
case the five stones are commonly set quincunx-fashion, 
one in the centre, the other four at so many points upon 
the circumference of a circle described about the first. 
Menhirs are associated with all the various types of barrows, 
but not very commonly, doubtless because they could 
so easily be removed. On the other hand they occur in 
great numbers without any mark of sepulchrar significance, 
in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland especially ; and excavation 
having frequently failed to bring to light any trace of an 
interment, there is reason to think that many of them 
were never set up to mark graves at all. ^ Olaus Magnus 
mentions their use in Sweden as a means of determining 
time by the shadow,^ and their convenience as boundary- 
marks was almost universally recognised ; while yet others 
seem to have been objects of veneration, amongst the 
Celts especially, quite apart from any discoverable 
connexion with the grave. As grave-monuments they 
are the originals of the Greek stele and the Roman cippus. 
When the use of writing came in, the dead man's name 
was written upon the stone in oghams, in Latin characters, 
or in both ; and the final development is to be seen in the 
lettered headstones in any Christian churchyard. The 
simplest means of marking a grave, the menhir was un- 



^ Cf. Homer, Iliad xxiii, 329. There 
were two white menhirs near the tomb of 
Patroclus, but the poet does not venture 
to decide whether they marked the tomb 
of some forgotten person, or were the goal- 
posts of some earlier people. Evidently 
there was no barrow associated with them ; 
evidently it was understood that not all 
menhirs were sepulchral: and evidently, 
if Homer could not dbtinguish sepulchral 
from non-sepulchral menhirs, it may well 
be difficult for us to do so, some 3,000 years 



later. It was the custom of certain tribes 
in India {e.g. the Mundas of Chota-Nagpur) 
to set up menhirs of 9 to 10 feet in height 
to the memory of their great men, but 
such menhirs (bid-diri) had nothing what- 
ever to do with the grave of the person so 
honoured. This, with its own grave-slab 
{sasang-diri)y was in the general burial- 
ground of ths community. 

'But if they were used for this purpose 
it by no means follows that they were 
originally set up for this purpose. 
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questionably one of the oldest, and remained in use longest, 
if indeed it be not still in use. 

In some cases the place of the dolmen or the menhir 
is taken by a flat slab or flag-stone covering the actual 
grave, a form of monument which did not so readily lend 
itself to any striking evolution. 

There is no doubt that all these various methods of 
marking a grave — barrows in all their manifold varieties, 
dolmens and menhirs and slabs — ^were the monuments 
of the select few only. The vast majority in all ages 
would be buried without any such memorials. For a 
few years their graves would be marked by a mound no 
more noticeable than that of a modern grave, and in a 
few years the one, like the other, would wholly disappear. 

It is curious to note how exactly the various types of 
prehistoric grave-marks have persisted to the present 
time. In almost any old churchyard one may see firstly 
the multitude of nameless graves, marked, if marked at 
all, by nothing but the mound of soil in various stages of 
evanescence ; secondly, those with headstones only ; 
thirdly, a number marked by horizontal slabs with various 
degrees of ornament ; and lastly, the select few whose 
memorial is in the form of the rectangular altar-tomb. 
These severally represent the humblest barrow, the menhir, 
the slab, and the imposing dolmen of pagan times. ^ The 
efforts of all the centuries have failed to produce a single 
original type of memorial, while on the other hand it is 
not rare for the modem mourner, in his craving for novelty, 
to hark back to the actual originals, setting up slabs, menhirs 
and even dolmens,^ of pseudo-antique simplicity. 

The limes was always of greater importance than was 
the grave-monument. If then the forms of the latter 
have persisted almost unchanged through so many centuries, 
would it be in any way surprising that the limes also should 
boast something of the same continuity ? The wonder 
would rather be if it did not. It is to be seen to-day 
wherever there is a circular churchyard, and it is traceable 
still in hundreds more which have lost most of their 
original plan. 

• 

^ Cf. R. N. Worth, in Cornwall Roy. Insu ' Such pseudo-dohnens are a noticeable 

Journal, xii (1896), p. 90. feature of several of the churchyards of 

\Vharfedale. 
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Even in modern days the fashion in memorials is largely 
governed by local conditions : where stone is abundant, 
every grave has a headstone, possibjy also a kerb-stone, 
and altar-tombs are common ; but where stone is scarce 
or altogether wanting, the mass must be content with 
transitory memorials of wood or with none at all. It is 
to be supposed that the same facts governed life in earlier 
days. If there are multitudes of dolmens and cromlechs 
and menhirs in the western parts of Britain and in the north, 
the primary reason is that there also there is abundant 
stone ; if they are rare in other parts, it is less owing to 
the activities of the demolisseur than to the fact that, 
because stone was scarce, there was never any great 
number built. In such localities attention would be 
given rather to the limes than to the monument, and as a 
matter of fact the limes reaches its best development 
in the districts where stone, if not altogether absent, is 
certainly scarce. The case of the timber-built circle at 
Bleasdale, Lanes. ^ shows that occasionally the attempt 
was made to substitute wood for stone where the latter 
was scarce, just as wooden memorials take the place of stone 
in many modern churchyards. The simpler way, if 
monument there must be, was to rely rather on the barrow 
itself, and of all the long list of various forms of the 
barrow the finest and most elaborate belong to the 
relatively stoneless southern counties of England. Con- 
versely, with the exception of Avebury and Stonehenge, 
the megalithic structures of those areas are not imposing 
or, save in Devon and Cornwall, numerous. 

It is clear that in pagan times the circle was associated 
with death and burial. It was associated therefore with 
religion, for religion arose out of death and burial, nor has 
the world yet seen any religion which, though divorced 
from the recognition of death, has yet exercised any wide 
and lasting influence. The symbol might occasionally 
be treated freakishly, but freakishness never went so far 
as to leave out entirely the circle. Similarly in Christian 
art, variously as the form of the cross is treated, the basic 
symbol remains one and the same. 

In the last century b.c. came in the urn-field, that is, 

^ Proc. Lanes, and Cbes. Antiq. Soc. xviii (1900), pp. 1 14-124. 
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the practice of laying the dead in individual graves in one 
extensive cemetery, without any superficial mound to mark 
the grave, or at any rate none of such proportions as to 
have left any sign to-day.^ The best-known example 
of this form of burial-place is that at Aylesford in Kent,^ 
which Sir Arthur Evans attributed to an immigrant Belgic 
tribe. Unquestionably their culture was very high, as 
is shown by the forms and the quality of the urns, which 
were also wheel-turned. In this case it was not deter- 
mined that the urn-field had ever possessed a common 
limeSf and perhaps it was not to be expected, but in default 
of this the sacred symbol was nevertheless present with 
each interment, for each was laid in a carefuUy-formed 
circular pit simk into the chalk to a depth of 2 or 3 ft., 
and in some cases carefully lined with some kind of chalky 
puddling as with cement. Not only so, but the individual 
graves were themselves disposed in circular groups, and 
this so systematically that the excavators, on finding one 
interment, knew by inference where to seek for the 
remainder of the group. Three other important facts 
were noticed. In the first place the tribe which used 
this urn-field for its burial-ground had usurped that of 
a tribe before them, some of whose graves, and much of 
whose rude pottery, were discovered. Secondly, there 
were found upon the spot the pits in which the burial- 
urns had been fired. And thirdly, the highly elaborate 
grave-furniture of the later comers was intimately associated 
with the same flint-flakes and scrapers as are found in other 
barrows belonging to peoples of a culture ^ much less 
advanced. 

The use of urn-fields did not apparently make any 
very extensive headway in Celtic Britain, the Roman 
Conquest interfering to prevent it ; otherwise it would 
probably have spread widely, for such urn-fields were 
the logical consequent of the great disc-barrow with its 
merely formal limes. It made a fresh start with the 
advent of the Saxon tribes, with whom at large barrow- 

^ I'he continental term for 9uck feature- nor would it have been possible for the 

less graves is Flacbgraber, * flat-graves/ several interments to have been made so 

There must, however^ have been some close together without interfering one with 

visible mark of each interment, else they another, 
could never have been disposed with the 
regularity which marks such urn-fields, * Arcbaeologia, lii (1890). 
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building was certainly exceptional. The Celts went on 
commemorating their dead mostly by one or other of the 
monuments already described, and all these various methods 
seem to have been practised simultaneously, the oldest 
side by side with the newest. ' Bowls,' * bells,' * discs ' 
and * rings ' were in use at the same date and often in 
the same locality. Tribes, families, communities and 
individuals, claimed and exercised entire freedom of 
choice in these matters, and to write down any particular 
mound as of the Bronze Age, for example, without at least 
the warrant of scientific excavation, is as unlawful as it 
is misleading. Even where excavation has been made it 
is quite possible that there may be errors in the consequent 
deductions. The only point upon which the mass of 
archaeologists are agreed is that the disc-barrow is late 
in time, but not even archaeology can say oflf-hand when 
the first * disc ' was made and when the last. 

Hackpen HiU^ (887 ft.) lies 4 miles NNE. from Avebury. 
Along it runs from north to south the old British 
ridgeway, heading for a ford upon the Kennett river ; 
and on the summit of the hill stood in Stukeley's time 
(1743) the remains of a * temple ' of oval plan consisting 
of two concentric rings of monoliths of an average height 
of 4 ft. to 5 ft. The inner ring measured 51 ft. by 45 ft., 
the outer 155 ft. by 138 ft.^ As to whether it was ever 
surrounded by a fosse, Stukeley and Aubrey are at variance. 
Aubrey says that it was. One Dr. Toope, writing to 
Aubrey under date of i Dec, 1685, relates that he had 
personally visited it, and had dug up the bones of a large 
number of bodies which had been buried a foot only 
beneath the surface, in a double ring around the temple, 
* so close that skull toucheth skull, their feet all turned 
towards the temple. . . At the feet of the first order [row] 
lay the heads of the next row, the feet always tending 
towards the temple.'^ The interspace between the 
bodies and the temple is given as ' about 80 yards.' There 

^ Otherwise Overton Hill. There is ' The original letter is printed in Colt 

another Hackpen SW. of Wantage. Hoare, Ancient Wilts, ii, 63, and repro- 
duced by Fergusson, p. 76. Stukeley 

* The number of stones in either ring is remarb (Joe. cit.) that in his time the circle 

unknown. The monument was to all was still called the ' Sanctuary ' ; and 

intents destroyed when Stukeley saw it ' sanctuary * for many centuries meant the 

{Abury^^.'^i,KtidL^\.xVLy sam2 as 'cemetery.' 
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is no doubt at all that the main facts are as alleged, though 
it could be wished that we knew for certain that the ring- 
of interments actually girdled the whole temple.^ Even 
as the evidence stands it is clear that the circular monument 
was a locus consecratus^ and that the dead were brought 
thither to be buried within its influence. In no other 
way can their peculiar disposition be explained. Of the 
race to which they belonged nothing is known. 

The fashion of disposing the dead radially about some 
central point has been observed at Newport Pagnell, Bucks^ 
at Cuddesdon, Oxon, at Shoeburyness, Essex, ^ and also 
in the great barrow at Driffield, Yorks, the only difference 
being that in the latter case the position of the individual 
body was reversed, and each lay with its head toward the 
centre.^ These cases are set down as Anglo-Saxon, and 
a parallel is found in a Prankish (Merovingian) cemetery 
at Vendhuile, Aisne, in France.* In Anglesey the same 
disposition was noticed in burials around the Capel y 
Towyn, Holyhead, which stands upon * a mound of sand 
30 ft. high,' at the edge of the sea ' ^ ; and in Ireland 
it occurred at St. John's Point, co. Down, where the 
burials were arranged in a double concentric circle, the 
central object being a pillar-stone.^ In this case the 
interments lay within the graveyard of the ancient chapel 
of St. John. On the north side of the church of St. Andrew 
at Ford, Sussex, was found in 1899 a * singular interment. 
Six skeletons placed in a circle, the heads innermost, and 
radiating from a centre, were found at about 5 ft. below 
the present level of the churchyard. No pottery or other 
remains to give a clue to the age of the interments were 
found with them.'"' The writers who record this fact 



' If they did, then the number must have 
been very great, for the burials, 80 yards 
distant from a temple of the dimensions 
given, will represent a circle with a diameter 
of at least 650 ft., and a circumference of 681 
yards, enclosing an area of 7^ acres. Closely 
packed as Dr. Toope describes them, 
their number must have been upwards of 
2,cxx3 bodies, with ample allowance for any 
avenue of approach. 

*V,C.H. Bucks, i, 204; F.C.H. Essex, 

»> 327- 

' Mortimer, Forty Tears* Researches, 

p. 276. These were all secondary interments 

intruded upon an earlier barrow covering a 



large cist-vaen. ' In another mound in the 
same district a similar irregularity of orienta- 
tion was observed ' (Thurlow Leeda, 
Arcbaeolozy of A,'S. Settlements, p. 75). 

^ £. Fleury, Antiquites et Monumtnts 
du Departement de V Aisne, pt. ii, p. 131. 

* Murray's North Wales, p. 76. 

•W. G. Wood-Martin, Traces of tb* 
Elder Faiths of Ireland, ii, 313. 

7 A. H. Peat and L. C. Halsted, Churches 
of West Sussex (Chichester, 191 2), p. 90. 
The name of Ford is one amongst several 
pieces of evidence that the Roman coast'* 
road from Chichester eastward to Porttlade 
crossed the Arun at this point. In 1S90 
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hazard the * obvious supposition ' that the persons here 
buried were * not Christian, and therefore either Celts 
or heathen Saxons.' W. G. Wood-Martin similarly calls 
non-Christian those found at St. John's Point. But it 
is by no means certain that the graves in either case were 
not Christian, for the same arrangement was found in an 
admittedly Christian burial-ground in the Greek East. 
* During the explorations at Ephesus the graves in the 
Christian cemetery were found radiating from a central 
point, which was supposed to have been the tomb of 
S. John the Evangelist.' ^ Here is proof that at some very 
^arly period Christianity practised this radial disposition 
of the dead, and the question arises whether the similar 
discoveries elsewhere be not all or mostly of early Christian 
date, especially as so many of them are upon sites still 
Christian. The notable lack of any grave-furniture points 
in the same direction. In Glen Malin, Glencolumbkille, 
in the extreme west of Donegal, are the remains of a group 
of * twelve large stone-covered tombs arranged as the 
radii of a circle ' about some central monument now 
vanished, which is conjectured to have been a dolmen.^ 
Tomb of some sort it almost certainly was, and probably 
Christian also, for Glencolumbkille, as the name imports, 
was the scene of very early Christian activities. That the 
umbilicus of a Christian cemetery should take the form 
of a dolmen or of a cromlech is only * improbable ' because 
it has never been suggested. 

On Meayll (or Mule ^ Hill, near Port Erin, Isle of Man, 
was a circle of i8 cists arranged in six groups of three 
cists each, each group so disposed as to form the figure 
of the Greek tau. The cross-line of the tau (two cists) 
lay upon the periphery of a circle of 50 ft. in diameter, 
while the stem (one cist only) was directed outwards, so 
that the plan of the whole was that of a ship's steering- 
wheel with six grips. Within the cists were a number 
of urns, the burials having been all cremated. The whole 
series had originally been covered with a broad vallum of 



(Sussex Arcb. Coll, zliii, 105) were still to ' C. P. Kains-Jackson, Out Ancient 

be leen trace* o| the causeway leading to Monuments^ p. 82. 

the river. So the churchjrard lay, as usual, ^ The word means ' promontory ' ; 

close beside an old road. cf. Mull of Cantyre (A. W. Moore, Manx 

* Journal R,S.A, Ireland, 1879, p. 106. Place-names). 
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earth, with a gap or gaps for entrance-ways at the north- 
west (? and on the south). In the centre had stood some- 
thing not now determinable, apparently either a menhir 
or another cist.^ The cists, it is said, were not of a con- 
struction to have been free-standing, and if they were 
covered with an earthen vallum, the whole must have 
presented once again the familiar circle surrounding some 
central feature. Whether the dead were Christian or 
pagan is another question. Christianity, it is true, strove 
early to abolish cremation, but there must have been a 
transition period during which cremation held its own, 
at least locally, and the evidence that it did so will be forth- 
coming in the sequel. The name of Rhullick^ points 
rather to the graves being Christian, as does the seeming 
absence of all grave-furniture, and possibly also the peculiar 
tau'psittem of their disposition. The circular figure 
tells us nothing at all as to the creed of those interred 
within it. 

Excellent examples of yet another type of sepulchral 
ring are provided by Crichie and Tuack in Aberdeenshire, * 
both of which have been carefully explored. They are 
small, that at Crichie measuring 50 ft. in diameter, that 
at Tuack but 24 ft., but each is surrounded by a formidable 
fosse 12 ft. wide. At Crichie access is provided to the 
inner ' island ' by 9-ft. interruptions of the fosse at the 
north and the south of the circle. At Tuack the fosse is 
continuous. Around the edge of the * island ' had been 
set in each case six pillar-stones, and a seventh stood in 
the centre. Excavation proved the presence of a large 
number of burials in each case. At Crichie there were 
interments, one or more, at the foot of each pillar-stone, 
and others near the middle, while in the actual centre 
was a pit containing a carefully made cist-burial filled in 
with stones, in which last the central pillar-stone had been 
bedded. 

Broadly speaking, the evolution of the round barrow 

' See Trans. Biclog. Soc. Liverpool^ Rhullick 7 Lagg Shliggah, ' The GraveTard 
Oct. 13, 1893 ; The Manx Note Book, of the Valley of Broken Slate*.* 

no. xu (Oct., 1887), p. 157. Fergusson 1 1 e reliouiae * nlict' 

(p. 158) givcB a cut and plan, scoffing at an • • y > 

earlier plan to be found in Arcb. Cambr,, * Anderson, Scotland in Pagan Tinuf 

1866, 3rd 8er. xii, p. 54. Borlase {Nenia {Bronze Age\ lecture ii ; Stewart, Sadp^ 

Cornubiae) says that the spot is called tured Stones of Scotland, i, pp. xx, xxi. 
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is from an abruptly conical mound, in which height was 
the most noticeable feature, to a symmetrical circular 
enclosure, of which the outstanding feature was not height 
but area. The mound becomes always less a mound, 
the circle always more and more a circle. If we find 
Romans building barrows of the older types, as at Bartlow, 
Anglo-Saxons doing the like at Taplow, and Danes 
following suit, these are either conscious reversions to the 
older type, or the work of peoples who had not advanced 
far in the path of barrow-evolution. 

The evolution was attended by a constantly increasing 
economy of labour. The great central grave-mound 
becomes gradually less lofty and finally disappears 
altogether. Fosse and vallum become always more formal 
and less real. There is the same difference between the 
earlier and the later barrows as between Avebury with 
its 40-ft. fosse and Stonehenge with its merely symbolical 
limes. The huge megaliths tend to disappear. ' In the 
last stage of the evolution the flat ring-barrow and the 
disc-barrow pass into the urn-field. But even here the 
primordial symbol of the circle long remained : the 
individual interments are laid in carefully circular graves, 
or grouped in circular clusters ; in the last resort the 
ashes are inurned in a circular vessel. The Roman may 
now and then have used a square vessel, but not so the 
Celt. In matters which concerned sepulture the 400 years 
of the Roman regime left the Celtic fashion almost unaltered. 
After the Roman had departed the Celt went on in his 
old way, burying his dead always within the same ancient 
circular limes,^ and the Saxon, with whom such matters 
had apparently been heretofore of no particular moment, 
so soon as he came to adopt a formulated religion, adopted 
also the Celtic sepulchral formulae. Latin Christianity's 
efforts of 1000 years could not wholly eradicate these, 
for so late as 1723 Stukeley could assert that ^ in many 
places . . . the people bury their dead in or near ' the 
' Druidical circles.'^ 

^ Amongst the multitude of grave- p. 176). Such cases are, however, of the 

monuments at North Mojrtura, co. Mayo, extremest rarity in the British Isles, far 

appear sporadically eccentric fornu such as too few to affect the general argument 

are frequent in Scandinavian cemeteries, here advanced. 
e^» triangular burial-places (W. P. Wood- 
Martin, Rud£ Stont Monuments of Ireland, * Stonehenge, p. 3. 
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Chapter IV. 

ORIGIN OF the sepulchral RING. 

^he Circle symbolical of the Hut — 7 he Round Hut in Greece — 
d6ko% and irpvravelov — The Round Hut in Rome — 
The ^Aedes Vestae^ — Plutarch on the Foundation of 
Rome — The * lus Municipiorum ' — The prehistoric Hut 
and Pit-dzaelling — The Penannular Ring and the buried 
Circle — The Barrow modelled on the Hut — The 
Peristalith — The * Cup-and-Ring ' Mark — J symbol 
of the Grave — Developed to the Wheeled Cross — The 
Tomb and the Medieval Chantry — Irish Shrines and 
Dolmens — * Coped ' Tomb-stones. 

The circular limes marking the resting-place of the 
dead man was derived from the form of the dwelling in 
which he had lived. The grave-circle is the same figure 
as the hut-circle, and the primitive round barrow or cairn 
was the contemporary round hut translated into earth 
and stone. ^ 

That this was the origin of the round barrow has often 
been suggested. * The Long Barrow is modelled on the 
long-galleried cave,' writes Edward Clodd, ^ and continues : 
^ the Round Barrows are modelled upon the hut-circles 
or pit-dwellings,' for * among all barbaric peoples the 
home of the dead has been a copy of his dwelling when 
alive.' ^ Those who have noticed this parallelism between 
hut and barrow appear, however, to have fixed their attention 
chiefly upon the elevation, as architects would say — ^the 
mound standing up against the sky just as did the bee-hive 



^ The Irish term for the true tumulus 
is duma, says Sullivan (O' Curry, Manners 
and Customs, i, cccxxxv), a rounded * mound 
or hill having a chamber or dum (cf. Latin 
domus) containing the ashes or bodies of 
the dead/ 

* Story of Primitive Man, p. no. 

^ Ibid. p. 104. So Sir William Boyd 
Dawkins, Early Man in Britain, p. 338 : 
* The tombs were the habitation of the dead, 



in which they were supposed to live.' Sec the 
whole of ch. viii of the same book. Herbert 
Spencer {Principles of SecioUgyy p. 273) 
wrote that ' the most primitive of burial 
practices is probably that where the dead 
man is simply buried in his own hut.' The 
tomb of the late emperor of Korea (06. 
1 919) is a large circular hut of straw covered 
with a high roof of thatch (see Jllns. Land. 
News, 17 May, 1919), almost an eacact 
reproduction of a Gaulish hut. 
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hut.^ They have paid less attention to what architects 
would term the plan. Yet the foundation is surely as 
important as the superstructure. 

The remark that ' all barbaric peoples ' have sought to 
make the home of the dead resemble that of the living 
requires qualification at both ends. It is not true of all 
barbaric peoples, nor is it true of barbaric peoples only. 
Many peoples in no sense barbaric have continued so to 
fashion and furnish the tombs of their dead for long 
centuries after their emergence into the full flower of 
civilisation. The chambered and painted tombs of Egypt 
and of Etruria, the bee-hive tombs of Mycenae with their 
elaborate decorations, the elaborate architectural rock- 
tombs of Lycia, can scarcely be called the work of 
barbarians, to say nothing of other such monuments of 
Greece and Rome. Yet even those most famous of aU 
Roman tombs, the burial-places of Caecilia Metella and of 
Hadrian, go back to the archetypal round hut as surely 
as does the humblest round barrow.^ 

The typical Gaulish round hut, as represented upon the 
column of Antoninus, was identical in plan, if not also in 
elevation, with the typical British dwelling at any time 
before the supersession of the round hut by the square 
under influences part Roman and part Saxon. That the 
Roman in historical times built square requires no proof : 
he literally thought in squares, as when he centuriated 
almost half of ancient Europe. The Saxon also built 
square, for he was a carpenter, and carpenters find the 
rectangular form more easily dealt with than the round. 
The square, or something approximating thereto, was 
occasionally developed even by the British Celts, as in the 
case of the lake-dwellers ^ of Meare ; but as the evidence 



' Cf. the remark of Vitruvius Qi, 1, 5) 
about the Phrygians. They hollowed out 
tmnuli natwrales for huts, and heaped upon 
them hillocks (jgrumos) of thatch. 

* There appear to have existed three 
'types of house in very early times — ^the 
roiud, the oval, and the rectangular — 
in the area of the Eastern Mediterranean 
(Miss B. C. Rider, Tbe Greek House)-, 
but there is no question that in the west 
of Europe the round was the prevailing 
type well into historical times. 

'Bulleid, Glastonbury Lake Village, i, 



pp. 56, etc. Rectangular huts are figured side 
by side with round ones on the column of 
Antoninus, but these were probably due to 
Roman influence. They are mentioned, but 
as exceptional only, by A. Grenier, Hab. 
Gauloises et Villes Romaines, p. 26, etc. 
Some of the circular pits {mares, mardelles) 
representing the dwellings of Romanised 
Gauls (Mediomatrices) in the vicinity of 
Metz, attain a diameter of as much as 
40 metres (130 ft.) and had roofs supported 
by wooden pillars. Such buildings illustrate 
the stubborn persistence of the circular 
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shows those people also to have been exceptionally skilful 
carpenters, the fact is not surprising, especially as the 
peculiar circumstances of their case forbade the use of any 
other material than timber. If the Greek and the Roman 
had as a general rule early abandoned the round form, 
that again was the result of their long experience as masons, 
which taught them that the rectangular form — except 
in the case of dry building with undressed stones — ^was 
easier as well as more economical ; but that both these 
peoples adhered to the circular plan, not in some of their 
tombs only, but even in some of their temples and in certain 
specific details of their homes, is sufficient proof that at an 
earlier period it had been their customary mode of 
building. ^ 

The Greeks early developed the rectilineal house and 
temple (vads), but they preserved to the end of classical 
times the older circular temple (d6\os)y and it is significant 
that the latter was reserved almost exclusively for the 
ritual of ancestor- worship, whether that of the family 
within their house, or that of the community in their 
prytaneum. 

In the classical period the prytaneum was the sign 
visible of the Greek self-governing community, a locus 
consecratus dedicated to the goddess Hestia,^ whose 
perpetual fire burned always upon its hearth. That 
which made it holy ground was the presence, actual or 
symbolical, of the relics of the community's founder. 
It was at once his grave and his heroon or chapel. So long 
as those relics were safe, so long might the community 
hope to prosper.^ The qualities which were his in life. 



plan in the face of very obvious incon- 
veniences. Strabo (§ 218) says that the 
wine-casks of Cisalpine Gaul were ' bigger 
than houses,' from which it seems to follow 
that the round hut was still common in 
that region in hit dajrs, and that such huts 
were usually small. 

^ For a striking illustration of the 
difference between the rectangular and the 
circular plans, see the anecdote related 
by Rev. John Mackenzie in *Ten Tears 
North of the Orange River ^ p. 485. He was 
building at Shoshong a rectangular kitchen, 
and the novelty of the plan struck a 
Makalaka native. It reminded him of 
the ruins of buildings which he had seen 
at Zimbabwe and on the Tatie river, 



and drew from him the inference that those 
likewise must have been the handiwork 
of white men. In his book Mackenzie, 
being a white man, did not think it needful 
to mention that his kitchen was rectangular, 
but he emphasised the fact when relating 
the anecdote in person. (Information of 
Dr. Eliot Curwen). 

'One of her titles was Prytants or 
Prytanea. 

' When Theseus desired to put an end 
to the disunion of Attica, he suppressed 
(jcaWXiiire) the prytanea of the other 1 1 
independent communities, and provided 
all with one prytaneum in Athens. Plutarch, 
Theseus y 24; Thucydides ii, 15. 
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remained with his dust in death, a very present help to 
his people. In the city of Megara^ the founder's tomb 
stood actually within the council-chamber of the govern- 
ment, that they might have the benefit of his influence 
in their deliberations. This, it appears, was a somewhat 
exceptional case,^ and commonly the founder's tomb, 
the prytaneuniy stood in the agora^ that the hero's spirit 
might guard and guide the whole of his people impartially. 
There were local variations of course, and such incon- 
sistencies as were bound to come with long history. Athens 
of the classical time had her prytaneuMy where the Prytans 
messed together with certain others so privileged, and 
where they entertained the emissaries of foreign states ; 
but the bones of the city's first founder Erechtheus lay 
within the Erechtheum on the Acropolis, and those of 
its second founder Theseus, when at long last brought 
home from Scyros, were enshrined in a special temple. 
Lesser towns had no such perplexities. Each had one 
prytaneuniy and it was commonly a 66\o^. ^ That of Athens 
was generally spoken of as rf ^0X09.* The prytaneum 
was primarily the moot (/SovXeuTT^/otov), the place of council. 
It was also a court of law. ^ Livy summed its functions in 
a single phrase, penetrale urbis, ® ^ The city's holy of holies.' 
The Roman also retained the older circular plan in 
certain of the more elemental parts of his very mixed 
religion. To the end of time the Roman tomb was as 
frequently circular as not. To the end of its history the 
temple of Vesta, eldest of divinities — she was the (5reek 
Hestia, alike in name and in function, for she was the 
special guardian of the communal hearth and the eternal 
fire — was a circular building. So also was that of Hercules, 
a god whose real antiquity has been disguised under a 
quasi-Greek name. 



^ The magistrates there bore the style of 
Aesymnetae^ and in Homer {Od. viii, 258] 
this is the style of the stewards of the Upht 
irt^irXot, the Achean equivalent of the 
frytangum, 

' Pausanias ^ 43, 2) gives the explanation 
An oracle declared roift Mc7a/>^f eh rpd^ctr 

— ^thej must take ' the majority ' into the 

cottnaJs; and the Megarians understood 

* the majority ' to signify their dead. In 

.this case, therefore, the founder's tomb 



was regarded as symbolical of all their 
deceased forbears, their collective ancestry. 

' At Olyrapia the building by Curtius 
identified with the Gaeum (Paus. v, 14, 8) 
was a drcular chamber, as was tbt 
Philippeum built in the fourth century 
B.C. See Miss Jane Harrison, Tbemisy 
pp. 258-5. 

* Plato, Apol. Socr., 32 C ; Pausan. i, 5, i . 

* T6 if Tpvravclif StKciffn^iow, 

* Livy, xli, 20. 
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Such circular buildings were not the oldest form of 
Roman places of worship, for there had been a time when 
that people reared no buildings whatever to their gods, 
sharing the feeling of the ancient Germans, the Gauls, and 
even the Persians, ^ that the gods were not to be confined 
within walls and roofs. There were, however, holy places, 
and these were commonly — perhaps invariably — circular. 
Even in historical Rome there remained archaic survivals 
of the kind, such as the Lacus Curtius, the fuUal, and the 
bidentaly all grouped, it is to be noted, in or about the 
forum Romanumy the very heart of the city. Another 
was probably the sacellum Lariunty for a sacellum was a 
circular locus consecratus having no roof.^ In rural Italy, 
where the old order lingered longest, there were few 
Umplay but many sacella ; indeed the normal holy place 
of the pagani was commonly neither templum nor saceUuMy 
but merely lucuSy * a grove.' Cicero cites from the Twelve 
Tables the law : constructa a patribus delubra in urbibus 
habentOy lucos in agris habento et Latum sedes.^ There 
were famous and venerable luci even of Jupiter himself 
down to the days of the empire. Founding a new city 
in Sicily hard by the barrow of the dead Anchises, Aeneas, 
after marking out its bounds, proceeds to institute the 
regular cult of the dead Anchises as its conditor : — 

Tumuloque sacerdos 
Et lucus late sacer. additur Anchiseo.^ 

So there was a priest and a ritual before there was any- 
structural temple. The passage suggests also what was 
the origin of such ' groves ' : planted about burial-places — 
as indeed they stiU are planted in Italy — in the first instance 
to safeguard the spot from possible desecration, in the 
upshot they came themselves to be objects of veneration, 
when the barrow was perhaps forgotten. It was not 
needful to plant trees to safeguard such a spot within the 
walls, but every urbs must have at least one delubrum. 
As Cicero understood it, the word urbs meant a settle- 
ment ^ with ordered commimal shrines and ordered 
communal places of meeting.' ^ Whether he felt the two 

* Cicero de Legg. ii, 10, 26. • Cicero de Rep. i, 26, 41, ttrbem . . . 
' Festus. deltibris distinctam spatiisque commumbus. 
' Cicero de Legg. ii, 8, 19 ; cf. ibid. c. 27. For this use of distinctus, cf. AusoniuSf Ord^ 

* Vergil Aen. v, 760. Nobil. Urb. xiv, 14. 
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things to be identical, or originally to have been so, is not 
apparent ; but there is evidence that it had once been so. 
Either way the ' place of meeting ' and the ' shrine ' were 
equally essential to the ^ city,' matters of the first imr 
portance. 

That the form of the temple of Vesta was derived from 
that of the primitive hut is a truism of classical archaeology,^ 
and the memory of the fact was preserved to the end in 
its more correct name of * Vesta's house ' {aedes Vestae). 
The close association of the peculiar form with the most 
venerated of their divinities reflects the old-fashioned 
Romans' deep-seated regard for the sanctity of the home^ ; 
but that the same circular plan was once of wider 
prevalence is proved by its still surviving in connexion 
with certain other odds and ends of the ^ elder faiths ' 
of that people, shreds of beliefs far antedating the later 
influences — Etruscan, Greek and others — which so quickly 
came to dominate Rome. The temple of Dea Diva in 
the Arval grove was circular. So was that of Semo 
Sancus. So was the bidentaL Circular was also the 
cryptic pit, the munduSy which was in ritual — possibly at 
one period in actuality also — ^regarded as the centre of 
the city.^ 

Plutarch's description* of the procedure followed in 
marking out and consecrating the Romulean city is 
suggestive. The steps were four : firstly to send (to 
Etruria) for properly qualified persons to direct the 
ceremony ^ according to the written rule ' ; secondly to 
dig a circular pit (mundus) ^ ; thirdly to demarcate by a 



^ Guhl and Koner {Life of the Greeks 
and Ramans, 3rd ed. English trans., p. 319) 
ny the suggestion was first made by Weiss. 
Round temples, says Servius (on Aeneid 
ix, 408), were usually dedicated to Vesta, 
Diana, Hercules and Mercury. Cf. Vitruvius 

'W. Warde Fowler speaks of such 
circular temples as tboli. Roman Festivals^ 
p. 282 : ' The whole house certainly had 
a religious importance, like everything else 
in intimate relation to man ... but the 
door and the hearth (Janus and Vesta) 
'vrere of special importance, as the folk-lore 
of every people fully attests.' Cf. Jacob 
Grimm : ' What we conceive of as a house 
. . . passes, the further we go back into 
early times, into the idea of holy ground.' 



The hearth was the altar to which the 
house was the temple. This is true both 
of Greeks and of Romans, and ' in the more 
spacious (Greek) dwellings of a later age it 
was transferred ... to a small private 
chapel, vaulted so as to resemble the d6\oi, 
ths dome-shaped icria of the State ' 
(Smith's Diet. Class. Antiqs., i, 868<z). 
Sir J. G. Frazer {Folk-Lore in the Old 
Testament, 191 9) ^* ^ whole chapter upon 
the 'Keepers of the Threshold.' 

* Smith's Diet. Class. Antiqs. ii, 773 b., 
787 a\ Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
pp. 140, 211; Ovid, Fasti vi, 261, sqq.\ 
Plutarch, Romulus, c. xi. 

* Plutarch, l.c. 

* It is customary to explain the mundus 
as symbolical of the city's store-chamber. 
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plough-furrow^ the line of the city's wall (^omoerium) 
around the mundus ^ as it were a circle ' ; and fourthly 
to lift the plough and carry it bodily over the space where 
was to be a gateway. Thus there was no lawful means of 
entering or leaving save by the gates expressly provided, 
and the sufficient reason for the legendary death of Remus 
was that he had overleapt the sacred limes.^ Plutarch 
may, as Russell Forbes maintains,^ have made a mistake 
in attributing to Romulus ceremonies which belonged to 
another date, and he is certainly wrong in saying that 
Romulus sent to Etruria for properly qualified persons 
to help him,* but there is no question that he conceived 
of the Romulean city as circular, whereas the later 
pomoerium was rectangular approaching to square. 
Clearly there was a fusion of the rituals of two distinct 
races : the rectangular plan of Roma Quadrata was that 
of a people who conquered the older Latini. The sacred 
figure of the latter was the circle, and the original Rome 
was a circular ringwork ^ on the Mons Palatinus. Tradition 
could recall others like it on the Quirinal, Capitoline and 
Janiculan® hiUs. Under the influence of the conquering 
race, perhaps also of the later conquest by the Etruscans, 
the square superseded the circle, and the augural templum 



It is true that Plutarch tajf {Romulus, xi) 
that there were cast into it ' the first- 
fruits of all things accounted good and 
necessary/ but he adds that each man cast 
into it also ' a little of the soil of his own 
land ' ; a ceremony which is strongly 
suggestive of a sepulchral origin and at 
once recalls the handful of dust which 
mourners still cast upon a dead man's coffin. 

* Cf. Vergil, Aen. v, 755, Aeneas urbem 
designat aratro. According to Plutarch the 
share was of bronze. 

* Atov t6 TfTxof lepdp tX^ip twp rvXwr 
wofjU^owrt, Plut. Romulus, xi. Cf. ibid. Quaest. 
Rom. 27. Some barrows are provided with 
a ' gate ' where the surrounding limes (fosse 
or other) is broken ; later barrows commonly 
show no such *gate.' Perhaps there is no 
significance in the fact beyond a mere 
advance in the artistic sense, but more 
probably it points to a change in the manner 
of regarding the ghost. Originally the ghost 
must be free to come and go, as in life, and 
was therefore provided with a * gate.* Later 
arose the feeling that it were better the 
ghost should not wander, and the gate was 
closed. 



^Jottrn, Brit. Arcb. Assoc. ^ Dec. 1917. 
He shows that the term mundus was applied 
in classical Rome to * a circular ritualistic 
pit on the Comitium in the Forum 
Romanum, sacred to the deities of the 
underworld,' and opened thrice only in 
the year — 24 Aug., 5 Oct., 8 Nov. — * to 
enable the shades of the departed to pass 
from the lower to the upper world.* There 
is, however, nothing to show that the 
older consecration-pit of the earlier 
Palatine city was not called by the same 
name. The Comitium, it will be recalled, 
included also the laps niger, the founder's 
tomb. 

* Dion. Hal. (i, 88] seems to make the 
same mistake. 

* The old-fashioned derivations of urbs 
from the root seen in orbis (see Varro in 
Servius on Aen. i, 12) and of wHKit from 
that seen in t6\os, seem to have been 
abandoned ; but it is a fact that the original 
' town ' of Greeks, Latins, and Celtt alike, 
was circular, as also that of the Saxons 
when it at last took coherent shape. 

* Dion. Hal. ii, i ; Vergil Aen. viii, 
355-8, and scholiast thereon. 
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came to be normally of square plan ^ ; but there is 
abundant evidence that at one period the Roman people, 
or one element in that mixed people, had regarded the 
circle as the symbol of sanctity, exactly as did the Celts 
of Britain. 

The entire settlement, large or small, was sacred, just 
as was each house composing it. This indeed is the reason 
given in Roman law for prohibiting all burials within 
the walk, viz., ne sanctum municipiorum ius polluatur.^ 
Each settlement required to be stabiUsed by the relics of 
its founder and safeguarded by unfailing worship at his 
tomb ; but no lesser and later mortal might claim the right 
of burial within its walls. ^ It was not the least among 
the changes wrought by Christianity that it entirely 
reversed the latter rule, substituting for the monarchic 
isolation of the oecist the democratic equality of all the 
faithful dead, and for the symbolical virtues of the 
founder's tomb the visible and personal bond of the 
churchyard. 

The accustomed terms ' hut-circle ' and * pit-dwelling ' 
together sufficiently emphasise the two essential features 
of the native Celtic hut : it was circular in plan, and it 
was more or less sunk into the ground like a pit. The 
circularity would seem to have been to all intents invariable. 
The depth of the pit would vary with the situation and the 
character of the soil, but rarely is there to be found one of 
which the floor was the natural level of the ground. The 
materials necessarily varied with the locality : if stone was 
abundant, it was used to make at least the footings of the 
circular wall, and in some cases to raise the wall to a 
considerable height, or even (as in the case of the b^e- 



^ Therefore a circular temple, its 
peculiar sanctity notwithstanding, could 
not he a locus inauguratus ; and for this 
reason again it could not serve as a meeting 
place of the later Senate (Servius on Aen, 
vii, 153 ; Gellius ziv, 7). The facts again 
point to the grafting of a newer cult of 
the square upon the older cult of the circle ; 
and all Roman tradition declares that the 
former, which belonged essentially to the 
augural science, was a late introduction, 
from Etruria or elsewhere. 

* Co(Ux Justinianus iii, 44. 

^ Instances to the contrary are rare. 
At Tarentum an entire ward of the dty 



was occupied as a cemetery (Polyb. viii, 30), 
and Megara (cf. above, p. ) allowed intra-; 
mural burial to those who fell fighting the 
Persians (Pausan. ii, 43, 2, with Sir John 
Frazer's Commentary^ vol. ii, p. 533). Such 
special exceptions were allowed even in 
Rome, but very rarely ; Cic. De Legg. ii, 23. 
When the mob insisted (44 B.C.) on burning 
the body of Julius in the forum, it was to 
emphasise their regard for him as the 
second founder of the state, and as much 
entitled to divine honours as Romulus 
Quirinus himself. They therefore burnt 
it ' in the mids of the most holy places ' 
(North's Plutarch, Julius Caesar), 
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hive huts of Cornwall and Devonshire, Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland) to complete the whole building. Where 
stone was not available, the ring-wall would be of 
turves, or of wicker-work plastered with clay, or even 
of planks,^ and the roof covered with grass, straw, fern, 
reeds, turves, skins, or whatever material could be had, 
laid over poles or boughs, which were commonly driven 
into the footings and bent over to meet in the centre. 
Sometimes there was a centre-post, and if the hut was a 
large one this was necessary.^ There would be countless 
variations of detail according to the builder's whim and the 
facilities at his disposal, but in respect of plan and elevation 
there was none save in the dimensions. The diameter 
varied from as little as 4 ft. to as much as 20 ft., or even 
more in the case of stone-built * bee-hives ' ; the height 
must have varied in more or less close proportion inversely 
with the depth. A deep pit would require a less lofty wall 
and roof, a shallower pit demanded a higher roof. And 
always the ring-wall was breached at one point to provide 
a doorway. The hearth was frequently inside — sl few 
flagstones, or their equivalent, laid on the floor of the hut, 
the smoke escaping through the roof or by the door. Some 
huts, provided with a sort of lobby beside the entrance, 
where was the hearth, show the growth of a taste for less 
vitiated air. Probably in most cases, when the weather 
allowed it, the cooking was done outside. Other 
indications of advancing refinement are to be seen in the 
provision of a sort of raised dais or sleeping-bunk at one 
side of the hut, in the occasional presence of rudimentary 
partition-walls, and in the provision of means for ensuring 
efiicient drainage of the floor, a matter in which the builders 
shewed no mean degree of ingenuity and resource. The 
most usual method was to dig a small fosse all round the 
outside, exactly as is done to-day about a military tent. 



' So says Strabo (crdridet), § 197, speaking 
of the Gauls. 

' Strabo (§ 197) remarks upon the great 
thickness of the roofs, the size of the huts, 
and the domical shape. Evidently the 
conical roof was the striking feature of the 
whole, and in districts where there was no 
stone to make walls or footings, the roof 
probably sloped down to the very ground, 
80 that there was very little else of the 



hut to be seen. At a little distance the 
whole would resemble nothing so much as 
a mound of earth, a tumulus. This, says 
Tacitus {Germ, c. xvi), ¥ras just the 
appearance of the huts of some of the 
Germanic tribes. Parrot (yournty to Ararat, 
pp. 89-90) described the villages in the 
vicinity of Mt. Ararat as looking exactly 
like heaps of rubbish. This was in 1829, 
their inhabitants indifferently Chrbtians 
and Muhammadans. 
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In a very few cases, in localities where stone was the 
material employed, the hut assumes a plan approximating 
to the rectangular, but this is always the exception, and 
probably due to some accident such as lack of room. A 
few such sub-rectangular huts are to be found within 
the Welsh hill-fortress of Tre'r Ceiri, Carnarvonshire, 
apparently of a late date. 

The description doubtless sounds but comfortless to 
modern ears. There is no doubt at aU that such huts 
were in reality very comfortable^ English charcoal-burners 
build them to this day, and until the close of the nineteenth 
century they were in common use in many of the Scottish 
islands amongst the crofters, who found nothing to quarrel 
with in the lack of light or the smell of peat-smoke.^ 
The Welsh hills are covered with the remains of such 
dweUings. They are usually styled ^ Irishmen's huts ' 
(cytiau GtvyddelocI) and attributed to a remote antiquity. 
Some of them are very old, and without doubt others — 
the majority perhaps — are relatively modern ; and there 
is nothing Irish about them beyond the fact that precisely 
the same kind of huts (clochauns) was built, indeed is still 
built, by the Irish also. It was built by all Celts, Goidelic 
and Brythonic, wherever they went. 

Presented in the form of an architect's plan the typical 
Celtic hut would figure as a circular area (the pit, or sunken 
floor) surrounded by another circle (the wall) ; and if 
the drawing were accurate, this circle would be penannular, 
the break showing the position of the single doorway. 
If the artist wished further to show the presence of a 
surrounding drainage-trench, he would add another circle, 
likewise penannular, for the trench would be interrupted 
in front of the doorway. 

Now it is a remarkable fact, noticed again and again 
by all the more careful students of barrows, that the 
sepulchral circle, especially when associated with the 
older types of barrows, i.e. with the * bowl ' and the ^ bell,' 
is frequently interrupted at one point. The circle is 
penannular. Dr. Greenwell, remarking that he had 
always found this to be the case where the circle — fosse 
or wall or peristalith — ^was buried within the mass of the 

* Mitchell, Past in the Present. 
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barrow, goes on to add that ^ this incompleteness appears 
to be almost invariable in connexion with sepulchral 
circles.'^ In the case of very large barrows or circles 
there may be two such breaks, but in some form or other 
the breach is always present. * It has no structural signifi- 
cance, and it cannot be explained as meant to secure 
drainage, seeing that it is frequently found in the form 
of a penannular wall or a peristaBth, and that even when 
presented as a fosse, it is commonly buried under the 
mound. It cannot well be explained as a * ghost-hedge ' 
to keep the spirit of the dead man from wandering abroad, 
for in that case there would be no break at all. There 
being no means of explaining it otherwise we must suppose 
that it was a survival, the symbol of something which had 
once been a reality ; and the only thing which it can be 
shown to resemble is the penannular ring of the hut-circle, 
the famiUar dwelling wherein the dead man had lived his 
allotted days. 

A surveyor's plan of the typical Celtic hut roofed, and 
complete, would be identically the same as that representing 
a ^ bowl ' barrow. If the hut were provided with an 
external drainage-trench, the figure would be precisely 
that of a ' bell ' barrow with its surrounding fosse. To 
show in his plan the position of the doorway, he would 
have no other means than by representing the wall and 
trench as penannular. Only the lettering at the foot of 
the drawing would tell whether it represented a barrow 
or a hut. 

Waiving the mass of analogues presented by non- 
European peoples, it must suffice to cite that offered by the 
Bedawin Arabs of the Belka and of Sinai. These tribes 
show small concern for the general dead, making exception 
only of those whom they esteem as sheikhs or as * saints.* 
Such are buried under circular cairns, or within ring\^'^orks 
of diameter ranging from a few feet to as much as 125 yards ; 
and in its ultimate development the actual grave is covered 

^ British Barrotcs^ p. 6. Oa p. 8 he has peristalith), between one pair of such stones 

some inconclusive remarks upon the possible is always constructed a rough sort of dry 

explanation of the fact. wall, so that instead of an actually continuous 

circular wall breached at one point by an 

'That the penannular circle was sym- entrance-gap, we have a free-standing 

bolical seems to be proved by the fact that, circle interrupted at one point by a solid 

when composed of isolated stones (a wall (Greenwell, loc. cit,). 
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by a square domed chapel, the precise analogue of the 
rectangular church which was (and is) the final develop- 
ment of the circular burial-place in Britain, But what is 
here of most immediate interest is the fact that the most 
rudimentary of such Arab ringworks almost invariably 
shows a formal doorway in the fashion of a trilithon, though 
its lintel may be no more than a foot above the ground. 
As the smaller ringworks (diams. 6 ft. or so) are occasionally 
roofed over with poles and straw, it may at first sight be 
impossible to distinguish the graves of the dead from the 
huts of the living, or from the small circular rickles of stone 
in which the wandering tribes make their beds of reeds 
and grass. Yet so completely sacred are these slight 
enclosures that the Bedawin confidently leave within them 
their ploughs and other implements of agriculture when 
moving, possibly for many months, to their seasonal pasture- 
grounds elsewhere.^ 

As has been said above, some barrows, despite the 
denudation of centuries, still preserve a remarkable steep- 
ness of outline, only to be explained on the assumption 
that they were, at the time of building, literally roofed 
with turves, exactly as were many of the huts they 
represented. Most of them have, however, naturally wasted 
considerably, but without doubt many of these ' bowls ' 
and * bells,' when first reared, bore in elevation a more 
than faint likeness to the huts themselves. There was, 
it must be remembered, no standard height for roofs in 
those days, the elevation varying not with the locality 
only and the geology, but also with the rank, resources,, 
and energy of the individual. Some of the German 
tribes lived in underground dug-outs so deeply sunk as 
to give no clue to their whereabouts, the entrance being 
concealed under a heap of dung. If the denizens of such 
habitations were consistent, they must have buried their 
dead under grave-mounds of no more distinguished or 
distinguishable outline, and Tacitus declares that they 
did so.^ It is reasonably certain that there were wide 
local differences even within the narrow limits of Britain* 

* Set Guy le Strange in Schumacher's * Germania c, xvi. Their barrows were 

Beyond the Jordan (1887), pp. 301, 312; mere mounds of turf {sepulcrum caespes 

Conder, Heth and Mocb, passim ; Merrill, trigit) of no great size, for ' they accounted 

East of the Jordan (1881), p. 183, etc. ; a large mound no compliment to the dead ' 

Geog, Journal^ 1868, p. 243. (ibid. c. xxvii). 
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As the individual hut, so the aggregation of huts which 
formed a village or a town reflected also the same circular 
plan, if with less precision. In Hod Hill Camp, Dorset," 
are still to be seen small and perfectly circular ringworks— ■ 
shallow fosses and feeble valla — surrounding each the sites 
of one, two, or three circular huts. Scattered over th^ 
country wherever cultivation has spared them, and notably 
on the uplands of Cornwall, Wales, or other remote parts 
of the island, are larger circular enceintes enclosing the 
remains of circular dwellings, pits or * bee-hives.' Some 
of these are by no means prehistoric, while others un- 
questionably are so. The British village on Rotherley 
Down, Cranbome Chase, has for nucleus a very regular 
circular precinct 120 ft. in diameter,^ and like features are 
to be seen at Woodcuts, at Oakley Lane near Famham, 
on South Tarrant Hinton Down, and indeed in most 
of the settlements of Dorsetshire. Strabo tells us that the 
British oppidum was a circular stockade enclosing a 
collection of temporary huts. ^ Plateau-forts of the largest 
kind, like Yarnbury in Wilts, are as a rule circular, and 
many a hill-top camp carries with it the suggestion of 
perfect circularity. The suggestion, it is true, is fre- 
quently deceptive, but that is usually due to the accidents 
of contour ; and in the case of a British village, as it was 
impossible to enlarge the nucleus — ^the circular is the 
one geometrical figure which cannot be enlarged without 
destroying it — ^the additions made from time to time 
inevitably blurred, ultimately destroyed entirely, the 
original plan. In Ireland, where there survive more 
numerous and more perfect specimens of the Celtic settle- 
ment than in any other part of the British Isles, the strictly 
circular plan is so predominant that any other is the 
exception. Thus just as the * bowl ' and * bell * reproduce 
the individual hut, so the wider spread of the *disc' 



* Pitt-Rivers, Excavations, ii, 51. 

' Strabo, § 200. His remark that the 
settlement, and therefore the huts, were but 
temporary is important. The Celtic hut 
was not designed apparently to last long, 
unless indeed it were of stone. Compare 
what Giraldus Cambrensis says {Description 
of Wales, i, 17) of the huts of the Welsh as 
late as the twelfth century. To-day one 



thinks of a dwelling as something fairly solid 
and durable, but as late as the seventeenth 
century the general run of English dwellings, 
even in the towns, could be pulled down with 
fire-hooks. There are still certain rights 
attaching by law to the person who can 
run up a dwelling between sunset and sun- 
rise. The thing can yet be done — if one 
refrains from calling in a builder or con- 
sulting a County Council. 
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reproduces the family settlement of several huts, and the 
ringwork with its two or three contained grave-mounds 
is the model in earth of the great man's rath and its 
attendant clochauns. The familiar Irish type of cemetery 
called a kiUeeriy with its promiscuous graves, may be regarded 
as carrying the analogy a step further and representing 
the communal rath. It belongs to a time when even 
the humblest member of the tribe claimed the right of 
burial in the cemetery of his fellows. The circular grave- 
yards of so many churches of this England of to-day con- 
serve and perpetuate the same tradition of things as they 
were in the far-off Celtic days. The advent of the building 
which we call a church, the activities of generations of 
builders within and of local boards without, the whims 
of parsons and churchwardens soi-disanty the needs of 
parishes, have conspired to alter, to disguise, and to destroy, 
the pristine plan of the burial-ground ; but wherever 
there survives a circular churchyard, it is still the time- 
worn relative of the least considered ' bowl ' upon 
Salisbury Plain, and of those superbly perfect ^ discs * 
that lie almost unknown upon the turf of Oakley Down. 
The sepulchral circle of free-standing stones has 
obviously the same significance as the circular limes in 
any other form. Like the fosse and the vallum it marked 
holy ground, and its occurrence actually within the mass 
of the barrow (p. 261) proves that this also was symbolical. 
In the instances observed by Dr. Greenwell one of 
the inter-spaces was invariably walled up ; later, when it 
was developed into an independent sepulchral monument, 
this detail was omitted, and it became a regular circle, a 
cromlech. Sir William Boyd Dawkins declares that it 
* sprang originally from the stones placed round the base 
of the circular hut.'^ It certainly symbolised the hut. 
But both the free-standing circle and the disc-barrow 
exhibit an advance upon the older penannular fosse. They 
appear to belong to a later age when, as remarked above, 
the feeling towards the spirit of the dead had changed 
and the chief purpose present to the mind of the builders 
was to keep the ghost in. Such was the supposed virtue 
of the circle through the subsequent ages, and presumably 

* Early Man in Britain, p. 377. 
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it was an inherited belief. There is, however, little profit 
to be got of the supposed workings of other men's minds, 
least of all when the other men are two thousand years 
removed in time. Very possibly the omission of the 
•symbolical break in the ring is to be explained as merely 
the result of conventionalism. Even symbols have their 
evolution, and their last form is frequently something 
very unlike the first. There remains the certain fact 
that the sacred symbol of Celtism, originally the penannular 
-circle, came presently to be the complete circle, and has 
so remained as the magic circle of astrology down to 
modern times. 

Those various circular natural objects — echinij shells 
of various sorts, ^ and pebbles of flat or spherical form — 
which are so constantly found in the graves of the dead, 
are merely so many symbols of the same prehistoric hut. 
In the cases of * the shepherd's crown ' and of the common 
limpet-shell the resemblance is strikingly close. Less 
obvious cases are readily explained : symbolism rapidly 
-declines from strict resemblance, and where * shepherd's 
crowns ' and limpets were not obtainable, humanity 
would make shift with something else that was but 
remotely similar. Commonly the pebbles are not white, 
but sometimes white quartz was chosen ; and as they 
are found in unquestionably pagan graves, so also are they 
found with Christian interments.^ 

It was the ground-plan of the primitive hut again 
which gave rise to the puzzling figures known, according 
to the more or less complexity of their design, as cup- 
markings or cup-and-ring markings. In their simplest 
form these are mere circular cups, rarely more than 2 or 



^ In some parts of Brittany it is still 
customary to decorate a grave with shells 

- of H. Nemoralis and H. Hortensis, a practice 
quite distinct from that of covering a 
grave with white shells, as e.g. in Wales. 
In Belgium, says Edward Lovett, the shells 
of H. Pomatia and H. Aspersa, filled with 
oil, are sometimes set upon graves, and left 
burning as lamps, ' to keep away evil spirits.' 
' See on this matter Evans' Ancient Sume 

JmplementSy 2nd ftd., pp. 467^8. He cites 
from Arch. Camb. 3d. ser., vii, 91, the finding 
of many skeletons, each accompanied by a 

.■white pebble, in the churchyard of 



Penmynydd, Anglesey, remarking * it it 
doubtful whether die bones were of 
Christians or not.' If they were Christians, 
how came they to be accompanied by the 
pagan sjrmbol ? and if they were not 
Christians, how came they to be buried 
in what is now a Christian churchyard ? 
It has been suggested that Holy Church 
found excuse for thu bit of ps^ganism in the 
text of Revelation, ii, 17. The iuhermen 
in many Celtic areas decline to have a white 
pebble in their boats, just as English 
sailors refuse to carry a corpse, and for 
the same reason. 
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zi indies in diameter, sunk into the surface of rocks or 
stones. To this central cup may be added one or two 
or even more concentric rings, similarly sunk into the 
stone as circular grooves ; and the figure is completed by 
the addition of a rectilineal groove drawn like the radius 
of the circle from the centre across the whole series of 
rings, and projected a few inches beyond. Sometimes 
this radial line is formed of two closely parallel grooves ; 
and a final elaboration shows these connected by short 
transverse grooves, so that the whole figure might suggest 
a Lilliputian ladder giving access to the bull's eye of 
a (proportionately) Brobdingnagian target. What it 
actually represents is the circular hut : the central cup 
is the pit, the concentric rings are the wall and possibly 
the drainage-trench, and the radial line is the path of 
entrance^ breaching the trench and the wall. The whole 
is precisely what the plan of the typical hut would come 
to if reduced to a symbol, and as would be expected, it 
shows on the other hand an over-elaboration with three, 
four or even five concentric rings, and on the other hand 
the irreducible minimum of the cup alone. It is to be 
noticed that, while the rings are multiplied according 
to the artist's fancy about the single cup-mark, there 
appears to be no example of several cups within one 
common enclosing ring. 

Some English authorities, Greenwell amongst them, 
have regarded the designs as representing ^ camps.' Dr. 
Graves believed the Irish examples to represent the typical 
national rathj and when found in groups, he believed those 
to be intended as charts of the various raths in the 
vicinity. A gamekeeper on the moors about Ilkley, Yorks., 
where there are many stones having the cup-and-ring 
marks, fancied them to have been ' intended for some sort 
of guide-post,' and actually so used them in training his 
underkeepers. ^ This was merely a coincidence, if a curious 
one. They were undoubtedly sign-posts of a kind, but all 
that they signified was the proximity of a grave or graves. 
It has been shown that the same motif underlay all the 

^ Or posfibly the actual ladder which must ' Information of the late G. G. T. 

frequentlf have provided meant of acceM Treheme. 
to the deeper pit-dwellings, such for example 
as those of Fisherton near Salisbury. 
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various forms of barrows from the first * bowl ' to the 
last ^ disc,' and it is a fact that these carvings, be they 
simple or elaborate, are constantly found in the closest 
association with burials.^ It is therefore no far-fetched 
suggestion that both the plan of the barrow and the design 
of the cup-and-ring markings had one and the same 
meaning, and denoted the proximity of a grave, a dead 
man's * home.' That the marks occur in many cases where 
no burial has yet been found or recorded is no disproof. 
That it occurs in very many cases actually within the grave, 
as for example upon the covering slabs of cists, is very 
strong evidence indeed for its sepulchral significance. 
A barrow in Cleveland, Yorks, yielded no less than 150 
several stones bearing cup-markings, and another near 
Salt burn in the same region^ produced 24 such stones in 
association with two interments, as well as a great slab, 
apparently not covering any grave, decorated with 20 
cup-mark and 5 cup-and-ring designs.^ A large number 
of such stones has been found again upon an Aberdeen- 
shire site in close proximity to an extensive Celtic cemetery 
and a considerable ^ village.' * The marks are found upon 
the top and the side of the ^ altar-stone ' of a circle at 



^ In a barrow on Came Down, Dorset 
(Wame, Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, p. 37) ; 
in a barrow at Ford, Northumb. (Greenwell, 
British Barr^s, p. 408), and in another 
at Kiik Whelpington (ibid. p. 433) ; in 
the barrow at Warren, Pembroke, associated 
with a Christian symbol (below, ch. xx). 
Examples showing multiple concentric 
rings are almost confined to Great Britain, 
Ireland, and Sweden. See Tate, Anc. Brit. 
Sculptured Rocks of Northumberland (1865) ; 
Sir J. Y. Simpson, Archaic Sculpturings 
(1867) ; and various articles in Proc. Soc, 
Antiq. Scot., 1881, 1882; Journal R.S. 
Anttq. Ireland (iv, 349 ; ▼, 16, 195 ; 
vii, 28) ; Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc., 1881, 
1882. For cases of its occurrence in 
conjunction with Christian symbols, see 
Romilly Allen, Celtic Art, pp. 58-60. 
The last-named writer endones the view 
that the markings are more probably 
symbolical than decorative. 

'The majority of English examples are 
from the northern counties. 

* W. Homsby and R. Stanton in Torks, 
Arch. Journal (19x7), p. 267. The writers 
ventured the suggestion that such cup- 
marked stones may have been ' akin to our 
memorial wreaths . . . sent in from the 



neighbourhood as tokens of respect.' This 
suggestion, which had been previously 
made by G. Rome Hall (Arch. Adianoj 
2d. ser., xii, 279), in no wise contradicts that 
advanced by the present writer, while it 
suggests further a new, and very probable, 
origin for the form of the funeral wreath. 

^Rev. F. Gordon in Proc. Sec. Antiq. 
Scot. 2d. ser., x. Other examples at New 
Deer, in an oval grave, and at Fyvie (one 
upon the covering-slab of a dst and another 
upon a stone used in building up the end 
of the grave ; see Proc. Soc. Antiq. Sc9L 
1913-14, pp. 191-2); yet another at Old 
Rayne (ibid, xli, 126). All these are in 
Aberdeenshire. Near GrantuUy in Perth- 
shire, at Clochfoldich, is a single stone 
bearing 52 plain cup-marks, and at three 
different localities m the same county 
occur single stones each bearing 13 such 
marks (Proc, Soc, Antiq. Scot. 1910-11, 
p. 49). The numbers are curious, 13 being 
the quarter of 52, and the latter the 
number of weeks in a lunar year of 1 3 months. 
Whether the numben bear anj relation 
to the traditional monthly saciifices to the 
new moon (Hector Boece, Chronicles, 
ii, 3) must be matter of opinion, for at 
present it is certainly not matter of proof. 
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Rothiemay in Banffshire.^ That the cup-and-ring mark 
is as old as the early Bronze Age is held to be proved by 
its being found in barrows attributed to that age.^ It 
is to be seen (a cup with two concentric rings) carved upon 
the two lower comers of a Roman sepulchral tablet found 
at Birrens in Annandale^; two slabs at Cilumum bear as 
many as 10 and 5 cups respectively.* That it continued 
to be in use until early Christian times is proved by its 
being found associated with the wheeled cross, as at Warren 
in Pembrokeshire, carved upon the shafts of sepulchral 
crosses at Mylor in Cornwall and at Lonan in Isle of Man, ^ 
and associated with the Christian cross upon Merovingian 
sarcophagi at Poitiers. This explains the fact that stones 
bearing the symbol have been aeliberately built into the 
walls of Christian churches, * which proves that the memory 
of the symbol's meaning was still green at a date 
approaching a.d. iooo. In Aberdeenshire occur cup- 
marks arranged with purposed exactitude in the form of 
the Latin cross.'' 

Very much the same conclusion is that of W. Paley 
Baildon,® who sees in these markings the equivalent of the 
ghost-houses and hut-urns which are a feature of the 
burial-furniture of many peoples. He does not, however, 
carry out the analysis of the designs to the logical conclusion, 
and he would see in the ladder-like motif of some of them 
a reference to the hill-side terraces (lynchets) upon which 
the dead man may have lived. 

In Wakeman's Survey of Inismurray are given several 
illustrations of very early slabs, altar-stones and others. 



^ Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot, xxxvii, 136. In 
ibid, xl, p. 206, it is said that such marks had 
to date (1906) been found upon the stones of 
twelve Scottish circles. 

' F.C.U, Torks, i, p. 381. There is no 
reason to doubt Uiat it is very old, quite 
posablf of the date asserted ; but in the 
present writer's opinion that assertion is 
based upon insufficient premisses, because 
we cannot be sure of the age of the barrows. 
See Appendix A. 

' Wilson, Prebist. Ann. Scotland^ p. 40c. 

' Arch. Aeliana, id. ser., xv, 43. 

* lUliquary, 1896, p. 113. This was a 
wheeled cross, and the cup-mark has a 
deep radial process. 

*Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in Britain^ 



p. 339. The examples he cites are from 
Switzerland, Prussia and Scandinavia. 
There were no churches built in 
Scandinavia until the tenth century at the 
earliest (see ch. xxviii), and probably none 
of stone imtil much later, while in Prussia 
things were if anything later stilL 

^ Bishop Broyme, Antiquities in Neighbour' 
hood of Dunecbt, p. 165. 

* Arcbaeologiaj Ixi, pp. 361, sgq. He 
reviews the various theories which have 
been advanced by others, and cites the 
finding of some 1 50 ' soul-houses,* clay 
models of actual houses and their appoint- 
ments, in Egyptian graves of vi, x-xii 
dynasties at Rifeh (Flinders Petrie, Gizeh 
and Rifehf 1907). 
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bearing the Christian symbol, and whoso chooses may 
see therein various suggestions of the fusion of the pre- 
Christian motive of the cup-and-ring with the Christian 
sign of the cross. Two of the designs are here repro- 
duced (fig. 4). The one figure shows a cross of four 
arms, the extremities of which are splayed into 
circular form, each having a cup-mark in the centre ; the 




whole being made up as it were of four identical cup-and- 
ring marks conjoined at the gorges.^ The other, on an 
altar-slab in the Teach Molaise, apparently the oldest 
Christian building on the site, shows the pre-Christian 
symbol only, viz., the cup-mark surrounded first by a con- 

' ' A iraiU central ling with two larger Biildon in AtcbatdUfia, lii, 379, diiog 

coDCcntiic an» ii placed at the inteiKCtion Cuctt, Manual of Siptdcbrtl Slabt titd 

at the aimi of > crow on a lepulehral ilah Crcsiei, pi. Tiii. 
laaad U St, PeUr\ Jenej.' W. Paley 
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tinuous ring, and that again by a penannular ring, its 
extremities produced to form the usual radial lines ; but 
the small size of the slab precludes the suggestion that 
in this case the symbol was intended to be completed 
in a cross and was accidentally left unfinished. One 
surmises that in Ireland, as in Scandinavia and Prussia, 
the meaning of the symbol was long remembered, and 
that its appearance upon a Christian altar-slab had direct 
reference to the relics without which no altar was felt to 
be complete. 

The feeling which prompted early peoples to fashion 
the graves of their dead actually or symbolically after the 
pattern of the homes of the living, was so wide-spread and 
so deep-rooted that it would be matter of wonder if it 
were not traceable even in Christianity. In effect it has 
furnished our churches with many of their most exquisite 
pieces of artistry. Speaking of St. Chad^ who died in 672 
at his ^ stow ' by Lichfield, Bede relates that he was at 
first buried ' near the church of St. Mary ' at Lichfield, 
his monastery and his episcopal see ; * but soon after, when 
the church of the blessed chief of the Apostles St. Peter 
was completed on the same spot, his bones were translated 
thereto. . . The place of his burial is a tomb fashioned of 
wood in the form of a little house with an opening in the 
wall'^ through which the devotee might pass an arm to 
reach a little of the holy dust, or to take a very solemn 
vow. ^ The ^ little house ' was intended without doubt 
to represent the small rectangular building, oratorium or 
habitactdum or both, in which Chad, like all his colleagues 
of the Scotic regula, aspired to spend at any rate the closing 
days of his life and in which he vsdshed ultimately to be 
buried. The larger ambition of later times substituted 
stone for wood, and glorified the once modest structure 
vsdth all that medieval faith and skill could do in the way 
of fretted tracery and crocketed canopies ; but to the last 
these * shrines ' or * chantries ' retained the rectangular 



^H.E. IV, iii, §265. The S.V. ha» 
if efer bis byrgenne stows treowgetoeorc 
4m gelicmsse medmicles bus gexoorbt . . . 
tbcmu is on tbaem meimicel tbyrel gexoorbt. 
On the word stotoe^ tee below, ch. xxiv. 

■Cf. Life of St. Cadoc (Rees, Cambro- 
British Saints^ 1^53)* c. 33, of the saint's 
£enobium at Bannawc. In the porticus of 



it were buried three of his disciples in busta 
marmorea, and nullus audet sarcopbagos 
inspicere, nisi caelehs aut virgo, seu 
ordinatus ; but ' there was an aperture in 
the wall of the porticus^ so that great persons, 
kings and notables of the vicinity, if. any 
dispute had arisen, might lay their hands 
thereon (on the busta) and so take oath.' 
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form, sometimes the pitched roof, the single door> and 
commonly the window of the primitive oratory, until in 
post-Reformation times Italian influence introduced the 
type of the baldacchino and finally the uncanopied portrait- 
tomb of modern times. 

In Ireland the faith and the practice of men are still 
very much as they were in Bede's England. ' At Bovevagh, 
near Dungiven, co. Londonderry, there is in the church- 
yard a little building like a tiny stone-roofed Irish church ; 
its length is about 9 ft., its breadth is 6ft. 6 in., its height 
a little more than 7 ft. Its stone roof is much ruined 
on the south ; on the north about half of it is formed of 
two large slabs. It has a hole at the west end . . . probably 
made to get at the holy dust in the saint's tomb ... At 
Banagher . . . the tomb of St. Muiredhach O'Heney is of 
similar form, but more elaborate. It is like a miniature 
stone-roofed church.'^ Here the virtues of the dead 
are believed to extend beyond the limits of his tomb, 
for a handful of the sand gathered from the ground near 
the tomb, if thrown upon a passing horse in a race, is 
believed to ensure its winning.* 

The * coped ' tombstones stiU to be seen in many 
English churchyards are the direct descendants of the 
tomb-houses of earlier days, and both are the outcome of 
the feeling which prompted the pagan Celt to shape his 
barrow on the model of his hut. Originally the coped 
tomb reproduced merely the plain pent-roof of the con- 
temporary dwelling. Presently this was embellished with 
a carven cross, the apex of the roof as shaft and the arnis 
merely chiselled upon the sloping sides of the stone. The 
final development, in which the arms were raised to the 
same plane as the shaft, produced a tomb-stone in the form 
of a transeptal roof. 

Sometimes the tomb was provided with an aperture 
big enough to allow of the pilgrim's entering it with more 
or less effort. * The Irish peasants of the early part of this 
(nineteenth) century, and still perhaps in some places, 
crawl on their hands and knees into the little shrines, 
such as that of St. Declan (at Ardmore), and after having 
lain on the bare ground carry away some of the blessed 

* Champneyi, Irub Eccles, Arch., p. io8. * Murray's Ireland, p. 113. 
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day, which is supposed to contain the relics of the dead,' ^ 
In Cornwall in quite recent times it was believed that 
epilepsy could be cured by the patient's crawling under- 
neath the altar. '^ Similar practices are traceable in Wales. 
At Llangeler, Carmarthenshire, for example, infirm persons 
used to lie and sleep in the grave of the saint (St. Celer), 
* deeper than any grave our sexton hath digged hitherto.' ^ 
The hole in the side of the shrine or tomb at once 
recalls those to be seen in many dolmens. Possibly this 
had its origin in the same beliefs as produced the gap in 
the penannular ring, and the ghost-windows of Egyptian 
tombs and Chinese coffin-houses ^ ; and possibly the later 
sentiment which led men to wish to finger a dead man's 
dust^ was grafted upon the older practice of providing 
the ghost with the means of egress and ingress. But seeing 
that the building of dolmens continued until some long 
time after the establishment of Christianity,* one is led 
to doubt whether the two practices, and the states of mind 
which prompted them, were separated by any such vast 
length of time as is commonly believed — whether holed 
dolmens are necessarily as old as they are said to be. The 
attempt to explain such apertures as part of an astronomical 
use of dolmens is least of all convincing, and Christianity 
providing an indisputable and perfectly adequate analogy, 
it is safer to believe that the purpose of the holed dolmen 
and of the holed shrine was the same. If so, there was a 
period when dolmen and shrine overlapped, which means 
that some of the dolmens, holed or otherwise, are of a 



^ Borlate, Dolmens of Ireland, p. 709. 
Rev. J. W. Hayes has drawn my attention 
to a passage in Pausanias (ix, 17, 4), where 
it is said that the people of Tithorea in 
Phocis were in the habit of stealing soil 
from the grave-mound of the Thebans 
Zethus and Amphion, ' for if they do so, 
and put the soil on the tomb of Antiope 
(}n Phocis), their own land gains in fertility, 
while that of the Thebans loses.' Herein, 
he suggests, may be found a reason for the 
denudation of some dolmens and the 
immense size of other grave-mounds. 

'Andrew, Atuiqs, and Curiosities of the 
Cburcb, p. 237. 

' Inventory Carmartbensbire, no. 473, 
citing from Lhwyd's Parocbialia, iii, 76. 
It would seem that the grave, originally 
outside the rectangular church, has been 



included within a chapel attached to the 
south wall of the building. 

* Another theory is that it served for 
the passing of food into the tomb, as was 
certainly done in ancient Greece and Rome, 
and still is done by certain Indian tribes 
of North America. The roof-slab of one 
of the dst-burials in the Aylesford urn- 
field was thus perforated ; Arcbaeologia, 
Iii (1898), p. 326. 

' In the church of Ste. Radegonde at 
Poitiers, for example, one may to-day see 
a crowd of devotees quietly wiping the dust 
from the saint's sarcophagus as (hey pass 
round it in its crypt, and thereafter 
deliberately transferring the dust to their 
own faces. 

* For examples, see below, ch. xviii. 
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date yeiy much later than popular sentiment would wish 
to believe. It is this sentiment which chiefly stands 
in the way of an impartial estimate of the evidence, for 
there is no obvious reason why the same veneration for 
a great man's dust which is illustrated by the cases of 
St. Chad and St. Dedan, should not have prevailed at any 
earlier date. In sober truth it was likely to be more 
prevalent then than later. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF TERRA SIGILLATA, TREATED FROM 
A CHRONOLOGICAL STANDPOINT. By Felw Oswald and T. Davim P«yce. 
8vo., pp. xii, 286. PI. Ixxxv. LongmauB Green & Co., London, 1920. £2 2t. 

Every one taking part in the excavation of a Roman site must have felt 
the need of such a book as the volume before us. Terra sigillata, the 
Samian ware of British antiquaries, has attained recognition as affording 
next to inscriptions the best evidence of the chronology of Roman occupation, 
and indeed not only of sites actually held for Rome, for it drifted out far 
beyond the frontier. Wherever the Roman dominion was established in 
central, western or south-western Europe the shards of sigillata are to be 
found, and no less widely-spread are the publications which deal with it. 
The authors working at the excavation of the fort of Margidunum in 
Nottinghamshire, experiencing the difficulties of laboriously collating in- 
numerable references to scattered memoirs in many languages, have 
endeavoured to treat the subject synthetically in a single volume. 

The great mass of terra sigillata has little artistic merit. The potters 
of Arezzo of the Augustan age decorating their vessels with graceful scrolls 
and groups of figures showed technical skill and a fine sense of design. 
The work of the South Gaulish potters, to whom they gave the impulse, 
shows little of their charm, and as the industry became more widely spread 
the gradual deterioration is obvious. As the northern frontier grew in 
importance new centres of production sprang up, which gradually carried 
the industry from Southern Gaul to the banks of the Rhine and the Moselle, 
and each group of potteries has its characteristics which enable us to 
recognise its output, and to fix more or less definitely its period of operations. 
The sites of potteries which have been identified, some twenty-seven in 
number, are dealt with in an introductory chapter. Of several of these 
our knowledge is scanty, but the better known groups are treated in some 
detail, with particulars of the potters who have been identified with them. 
The centres of production, with the exception of possibly Arezzo, have left 
no history behind them. Their ruined kilns with the fragments of moulds 
and shards of broken vessels are the sole guide to their identification. From 
such material their characteristics may be gathered, but the period during 
which they flourished must be ascertained from the occurrence of their 
products on sites capable of being dated, and these were almost invariably 
associated with military occupation. A list of dated sites is thus of the 
greatest value in the study of pottery. 

It cannot be maintained that the sixty-two sites enumerated are of 
equal value : indeed, in not a few of them the finds of pottery have been the 
most important factor in determining the date of their occupation ; others 
were held throughout a long period, and unless that period can be sub- 
divided they are not of much value. The Taunus limes^ for example, was 
probably established under Domitian, but the typical collections from it 
preserved at the Saalburg contain little dating from Flavian times, and 
the great mass of the pottery was produced throughout the second century. 
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On the other hand, the ditches of the earth fort at the Saalburg occupied 
from about a.d. 120 to 140 might have been cited as producing material 
which can with some confidence be assigned to the reigns of Trajan and 
Hadrian. It is difficult, in view of Mr. George Macdonald's recent study 
of Roman coins in Scotland, to accept the statement that the first occupation 
of Newstead was a short one and practically Agricolan. It seems certain 
that at Newstead, and even as far north as Inchtuthill, the forts retained 
their Roman garrisons after Agricola's recall. It cannot be said that there 
is much, if any, pottery at Newstead which can be definitely assigned to 
the reign of Trajan, but the sites which enable us accurately to distinguish 
Trajanic ware are few, and we have still a good deal to learn of the 
characteristic types imported to Britain during this period ; moreover, 
the absence of Trajanic pottery would by no means afford proof of earlier 
withdrawal. The Newstead finds indicate pretty clearly that towards the 
close of the early period the position of the garrison was somewhat precarious. 
It may well have been that communications on the hill-roads across the 
Cheviots were interrupted, and supplies limited. 

A comparison of material gathered from dated sites with the finds from 
the kilns makes possible a list of potters arranged chronologically, beginning 
with the names stamped on vessels produced during the Julio-Claudian 
period, found at such localities as Sels or Xanten, and ending with the late 
Antonine workers from Rheinzabern or Trier. 

A detailed study is made of each well-known type of vessel, the period 
during which it was in vogue, the characteristic features of its ornamentation 
which have chronological significance, and the names of the potters whose 
stamps are associated with it. The more numerous types of undecorated 
vessels are treated with the same detail. The method adopted involves 
some repetition, as the same potter must frequently have produced a variety 
of dishes, but in a work designed as a guide to the subject it facilitates 
reference. 

Decorative details which give indications of date are subjected to more 
detailed treatment. For the first time we have an attempt to bring together 
a series of examples of the ' ovolo ' border, so constant a feature in sigillata. 
The study is worth pursuing. At present in a few cases the * ovolo ' does 
enable us to identify the potter who employed it. Libertvs, Doeccvs and 
Dexter may be cited as examples, and the list can doubtless be enlarged. 
It gives, when studied with the form of the vessel and its glaze, a valuable 
indication of date and provenance, but in the great majority of cases the 
* ovolo ' can only be used as evidence of identification of a potter where it 
is associated with his characteristic designs. A series of examples of scrolls 
and wreaths, dating from various periods, is also illustrated. These are of 
interest as showing the sources from which the provincial potters drew their 
inspiration. The drawings, however, excellent though they are, rather tend 
to refine the latter work, and do not sufficiently emphasise the deterioration 
which lies between the Arretine Krater from Mainz and the bowl from 
Heiligenberg bearing the stamp of Janvs. 

A chapter is devoted to miscellaneous fabrics, such as the marbled 
sigillata, rarely found except on early sites, the barbotine decoration chiefly 
employed by the East Gaulish potters of the second century, and lastly, 
the stamped ware with its successive zones of simple oblong geometric 
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designs, which in England are to be met with on such sites as Richborough 
and Peyensey, and mark one of the final stages of the industry. 

A fuU and carefully compiled bibliography is appended. It illustrates 
the widespread character of the literature of the subject. As a contribution 
from a country which must be rich in unstudied material the authors might 
haye included the paper on terra sigillata from Ampurias by Sefior Manuel 
Caruzzo, published by the Institut d'Estudis Catalans Barcelona in their 
Annua ri 1909-10. 

The plates by Dr. Oswald are excellent. The series of decorative bowls 
and of their metal prototypes admirably exhibits the characteristic designs 
of different periods. The series of outlines of undecorated vessels is by far 
the most complete that has yet been published. 

The volume represents much careful research, and brings together in 
a handy form the results of many investigations. It is one for which all 
archaeologists will be grateful. 

James Curle. 



THE HISTORY OF THE TOURNAMENT IN ENGLAND AND IN FRANCE. 
By F. H. Cripps-Day. 9} x 6{. 140 pp. 9 appendices. Quaritch, Limited, 1918. 

In this history of the tournament, Mr. Cripps-Day has rendered an 
essential service not only to the historian, but to the student of arms and 
armour. Hitherto the literature on the subject in England has been 
exceedingly limited, being practically confined to a short account in Strutt's 
Sports and Pastimes, some information in Bentley's Excerpta Histortca 
(1831), a most excellent chapter in Mr. Cornish's Chivalry, and some very 
erudite and valuable papers by Lord Dillon and the Baron de Cosson which 
have appeared from time to time in the columns of this journal. 

The popular idea of this important sidelight on history has been mainly 
derived from the brilliant pages of Sir Walter Scott, who in Ivanhoe has 
given us that marvellous picture, all glowing with life, of the tournament 
at Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Sir Walter, however, appears to have been indebted to Froissart for his 
information, his description belonging rather to the Edwardian period 
than to the time of Richard I, and in many details is not to be archaeo- 
logically relied on. 

Mr. Cripps-Day has traced the origin of the tournament to the Roman 
games, the Ludus Troiae mentioned in Tacitus and other authors, but it 
was not until about 842 that it became an institution in France, and at 
a rather later date introduced into Germany by Henry the Fowler, when 
despite the strong opposition of the Church, and many of the kings, it 
flourished and held its own for some seven hundred years. 

It is difficult to understand the pronounced enmity of the Church, but 
it is a fact that several of the popes threatened excommunication to '*iose 
that took part in tournaments ; it may have been due to the danger of the 
pursuit, but more probably to the congregation of loose and licentious 
persons, and to the riotous festivals in the evenings, these entertainments 
being very extensively patronised by ladies of uncertain reputation. With 
regard to some of the kings, the opposition was chiefly on political grounds, 
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as these gatherings might be made the pretext for the assembly of disaffected 
nobles and thus become a source of danger to the Crown ; Henry II, Edward 
II, and Henry V, were all prominent in opposition, whereas Stephen and 
Richard I were really responsible for the introduction of the tournament 
into England ; the latter making it a source of income for the Crusades. 

All the elaborate ceremonial, and the different varieties of combat, are 
described by Mr. Cripps-Day in detail, and he gives us many life-like pictures 
quoted from contemporaneous chronicles, and for every statement gives 
his authority ; a feature of the greatest value to the student. The 
popularity of the joust seems to have survived until a comparatively recent 
period, as, putting aside the Earls Court Exhibition of a few years since, 
and the Eglinton Tournament, so late as the eighteenth century a 
course was run by Sir John Dallas and a Mussulman, an officer of Hyder 
Ali's army. It is also an interesting fact that trial by battle, introduced 
by William the Conqueror, was part of our judicial system until 1817 when 
it was appealed to by the plaintiff in the case of Ashford v. Thornton, but 
was not persisted in, and the statute was repealed shortly afterwards. 

The author gives a valuable account of the body-armour and weapons 
used in the various kinds of combat, and the text is buttressed by a number 
of most excellent photographs and engravings of existing objects in churches 
and collections ; in this connexion we wish that some light might have been 
thrown on the much vexed question of the functions of alerons, or ailettes — 
the plates worn on the shoulders during the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century, and the first quarter of the fourteenth — but on this our author 
is modestly reticent : he assigns 1325 as the latest period when they were 
worn, but we have an impression that the Pembridge effigy at Clehonger 
is of a later date. 

Mr. Cripps-Day'? belief that the tilting heaume at Westminster is the 
identical head-piece worn by Henry V at Agincourt raises an interesting 
question. There was a sum of ^i 13s. 4d. paid to Thomas Daunt for 
painting a crest and heaume for the funeral ; the exact wording of the 
account is — * Item eidem Thome pro pictura unius creste et unius helme 
pro Rege XXXIIIS IIIJD ' — this is probably the one at Westminster, 
but the charge for painting is very much higher in proportion than the 
other charges made by Daunt in the same account, and although the heaume 
is indubitably genuine, it rather suggests that it was provided as well as 
painted for the occasion, more particularly as Henry V was opposed to 
tournaments ; he declined to have one on the occasion of his marriage, 
and there is no record of his ever having taken part in one. The helmet 
he wore at Agincourt was a bascinet encircled with a gold crown studded 
with pearls, rubies and sapphires, and either the Due d'Alencon, or one 
of the eighteen knights wearing the badge of Croy who were banded together 
to kill him, got sufficiently near to strike off some of the ornaments. 

Mr. Cripps-Day has lavished much industry and painstaking research 
on his book and has enriched it with no less than nine appendices of 
transcripts of ancient documents relating to the laws and usages of 
chivalry ; there is a spacious bibliography, and the notes are most abundant 
and full of valuable information. 

We can only regret that such a useful work of reference should have been 
bound in a cover so light and soilable. 

H. P. 
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ANCIENT GLASS IN WINCHESTER. By J. D. Le Couteur. Winchester, Warrca 
& Son, 1920. 81. 6d. net. 9 x 5} in., 152 + viii pp. 40 plates, 4 plans of windows. 

This careful and scholarly study of an interesting subject deserves high 
commendation. Few forms of antiquarian research are so exacting as the 
analysis of the component parts of stained-glass windows which are either 
a picturesque jumble of relics from other windows, or whose vacant spaces- 
have been filled in with alien fragments by the restorer. The destruction 
of much of the glass in Winchester cathedral during the civil war, and the 
subsequent collection of its remains in some of the windows, makes the task 
there peculiarly difficult ; while the early nineteenth-century * repair ' of 
the nugnificent glass of the college chapel amounted to complete renewal, 
the result of which is not altogether encouraging to the lover of medieval 
art. Even the beautiful east window of Fromond's chantry chapel in the 
coUege cloister, where the casual visitor may be excused for thinking that 
at last he sees glass in its original home, is for the most part transferred from 
a window in the larger chapel. Mr. Le Couteur has traced the history of 
these vicissitudes with remarkable patience and accuracy, and has used his* 
power of observation and knowledge of stained-glass technique to give a 
full and trustworthy account of what they have. left for our mingled 
admiration and regret. 

The considerable nature of his effort and the measure of his success 
may be judged by his analysis of the west window of the cathedral, a mass- 
of fragments which afford further opportunities for examination, and of 
the east window of the choir, upon the original design of which authorities 
have difiFered. In this second case, Mr. Le Couteur leaves his reader to 
consult the theories of Winston and N. H. J. Westlake : his description 
of the figures, however, contains necessary corrections of the identities 
given to them by Owen Carter in 1844 and notes the changes effected by 
restoration in 1852, and at a later date, when Dean Kitchin caused new back- 
grounds to be inserted in two lights, because he ' thought that the original 
setting of light blue made the panels too dark.' It will be seen from this 
quotation that Mr. Le Couteur handles easily that polite form of irony 
which is more telling than the invective with which more violent critics 
have provoked restorers and their employers to continue in their wickedness. 
While he is rightly severe upon the treatment of the ancient glass in the 
college chapel by Messrs. Betton 8c Evans, he is just to the uninstructed 
zeal which induced the warden and fellows to submit it to repair, and to 
the uncritical admiration with which they regarded its added brilliance 
on its return from these unconscientious artists. He is also fair to the 
substitute which was supplied for the original : as most people now recognise, 
the glass of the twenties and thirties of the nineteenth century had its merits, 
and contrasts favourably with the type of stained glass which accompanied 
the general success of the Gothic revival. 

The book has a special value as a work of reference which is more than a 
handbook to a particular set of windows. Documents, and especially the 
accounts of Winchester college, have been carefully used, with the result 
that the dating of the glass is given with an approximate certainty which 
no merely aesthetic criticism, however well informed, can attain. That 
important person, the artist, receives his full due as a consequence of this 
employment of the proper historical apparatus. The legend which regards 
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bishops as the architects of their own cathedral churches has never, so far 
as we know, gone to the extent of crediting these accomplished prelates 
with the design and execution of stained-glass windows, presumably because 
the modern conception of a glazier fits in badly with the theory. The 
medieval glazier, however, needs more attention than he usually receives, 
and much may be learned about him from Mr. Le Couteur's researches. 
We notice, however, that Mr. Le Couteur appears to assent to the story of 
Wykeham's * skill in architecture.' Wykeham's magnificent taste in 
architecture, his experience in the administration and finance of building 
operations, learned during a comparatively short period in the royal service, 
and his patronage of the best artists of his day, cannot be doubted ; but skiU 
in architecture is a different matter, and the tradition of his presentation 
by Edyngton to Edward III * as a rising architect ' — the words are merely 
quoted in the text from another writer — is an unwarranted embroidery 
on a simple fact. If Messrs. Betton & Evans dealt cavalierly with Wykeham's 
glass, they were at least careful to r ep ru duce its design, and we may still 
see in the east window of the college chapel the kneeling figures of Wykeham's 
architect, * Willelmus Wynford lathomus,' with the master carpenter behind 
him, and Simon Membury, the clerk of the works who regulated the workmen 
and controlled the building funds, face to face with him. On the career of 
Membury, as on those of others, Mr. Le Couteur has excellent notes : we 
may remark that Membur/s position with regard to Wykeham's buildings 
was precisely that which Wykeham himself had occupied at Windsor and 
other royal castles, and was quite distinct from that of architect. 

In addition to the cathedral and college glass, Mr. Le Couteur describes 
the glass in the deanery and other houses in the close, and pays full attention 
to that at St. Cross. He also traces the existing remains of the college 
windows, which the ' restorers ' of 1822 sold to various connoisseurs, and 
most of which have now disappeared, and adds a brief note upon the 
preservation of stained glass. Accuracy of statement is a noticeable feature 
of the book, and we have noticed only one or two slight errors — e.g. Edyngton 
died, not in 1367 (p. 16), but on 7 Oct. 1366, and Fox's birth-place is spelt 
* Ropsley,' not * Ropesley ' (p. 28). The illustrations include diagrams of 
windows drawn by the author and forty plates, twenty-three of which are 
from photographs by Mr. Sydney Pitcher of Gloucester, whose admirable 
work needs no commendation to readers of 7 he Archaeological Journal, 
The plates illustrating the general progress of stained-glass art in England 
are well chosen from unhackneyed examples, and give a good idea of the 
characteristics of the various styles. The dedication of the volume to Mr. 
Herbert Chitty will be recognised by all who know and love Winchester as 
a fitting tribute to one who has given to Winchester and to Wykeham's 
great foundation his whole-hearted devotion. 

A. H. T. 



OLD CROSSES AND LYCHGATES. By Aymer Vallance. B. T. Battford, Ltd. 
[1920], 9^ X 7^ in. 19S -{- xviii pp. 237 illustrations. 

This collection of notes and illustrations has been compiled with the 
practical object of supplying suggestions for the abundant memorials which 
the Great War has called into existence. Mr. Vallance's devotion to 
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Christian art and to art consecrated by precedent is familiar to all who 
attend the summer meetings of the Archaeological Institute, and we are not 
surprised to find that in ' too many of the manifestations of modern so-caUed 
art ' he sees * wayward eccentricity and ugly sensationalism.' It is un- 
questionable that the mere novelty of certain recent monuments has been a 
relief to eyes tired of spiritless copies of conventional types and has produced, 
as a consequence, some extravagant praise ; but the break with traditional 
design is an unfortunate fact, and it is doubtful whether, at the present 
time, the inspiration of medieval examples can recover its salutary influence. 
The Gothic revival, with its few geniuses and its crowd of mere imitators, 
is too recent for a speedy revulsion of taste in that direction. Meanwhile, 
however, a truer appreciation of the qualities of medieval art is being 
developed, the efiFect of which is bound to have some weight upon the future 
course of architectural design ; and, if the modern architect looks to other 
sources for the expression of his ideas, the sanity of medieval architecture 
and its complete fitness for its purposes are ideals which he cannot neglect. 

The characteristics of sanity and logical adaptation of plan and material 
to. the end desired are weU shown in the copious illustrations brought 
together in this volume. Mr. Vallance traces the evolution of the standing 
cross from the monolith or menhir through the stages of the cross-headed 
shaft raised on steps, the pinnacled or spired shaft, the preaching cross, and 
the expansion of the last, the market cross. As he points out, however, in 
his detailed account of market crosses, the development of the last type 
proceeds less directly from the preaching cross than from the custom of 
building a wooden penthouse round a shaft on steps of the ordinary kind, 
to shelter stalls. The illustrations show that coherent designs of stone 
crosses with open arcading round the central shaft are merely elaborated 
from this principle, and, although it is followed in some preaching crosses, 
in others the shaft is merely borne upon the open stage without being 
continued through it. Examples of contrasted types of preaching cross 
are shown on p. 117, where the Black Friars' Cross at Hereford stands side 
by side with the cross at Iron Acton ; while on p. 6 the old High Cross of 
Bristol, side by side with the Coventry High Cross, now destroyed, illustrate 
the connexion of the spired preaching cross with the spired cross of which 
the lowest stage is solid. It may perhaps be noted that the transportation 
of the Bristol cross to Stourhead Park in 1766 was due to Mr. Henry Hoare, 
as Sir Richard Colt Hoare, to whom it is attributed here, was then only 
a child, though doubtless an intelligent child, of eight. 

While the numerous illustrations from photographs, old prints and 
drawings afford a wealth of examples to the designer, the great value of the 
text consists in the extreme care with which the author describes and traces 
the history of individual crosses. He avoids the archaeological discussion 
into which writers upon the earliest type of standing cross are naturally 
tempted, and is content to record the variety of opinion which exists upon 
the date of the Anglian cross-shafts at Bewcastle and Ruthwell, without 
advancing any private view on the subject. His method is to relate facts 
which are actually visible or can be ascertained on sound authority, and this 
he does with a patience and thoroughness which deserves our gratitude, 
and with remarkable economy of space. Out of 189 pages, iii are devoted 
entirely to illustrations, while illustrations occur on 27 more ; but the 
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letter-press, though occupying less than a third of the book, is full of 
interesting material treated with a power of compression which involves 
no lack of clearness. The story of destruction and injudicious renovation 
which it reveals has its melancholy aspect. At the same time, it is one 
which needed writing, and the antiquary of the future wiU profit by this 
faithful record of the vicissitudes of a type of monument which, although 
it has its local literature in various parts of England, has never been so fully 
treated before. It was not to be expected, nor was it probably the author's 
plan, that a catalogue raisonni of all remaining crosses should be given ; 
this could be done only by a system of collaboration with local workers, 
and those who are interested in special districts can refer to such books as 
Poole/s works on the stone crosses of Gloucestershire and Somerset or 
Markham's Stom Crosses of the County of Northampton. Mr. Valltnce's 
examples have been chosen with excellent judgment, and, though he might 
have increased the bulk of his work by adding more, it is doubtful whether 
lie could have added to its representative value. 

FuU attention is given to the series of Eleanor crosses, and the information 
^iven in contemporary documents is usefully summarised. The tradition 
^f crosses at Harby, Newark and Leicester is mentioned : we may 
•certainly, apart from the lack of evidence, dismiss the idea of crosses at 
Newark and Leicester as unlikely, as both places were quite o£F the traditional 
route of the funeral procession. A theory has been maintained of late years 
that it passed through Newark, and the Beaumond cross there has been 
cited as an Eleanor cross. The grounds for this idea, though plausibly 
argued, are very slight ; but the Newark cross, which is not mentioned in 
these pages, is a beautiful piece of early fourteenth-century work which 
Reserves some attention. Another cross of about the same period which 
might have received a reference is that which, originally at Mountsorrel 
in Leicestershire, now stands in a field on the edge of Swithland Park : 
the sculpture of its head is badly weathered, but still retains much of its 
beauty. Its successor at Mountsorrel is a classical structure with a lead 
xrupola, of the same type as the market-crosses at Bungay and Swaffham illus- 
trated on p. 153, but without the statue of Justice which, as Mr. Vallance 
remarks, distinguishes their purpose from that of the ordinary band-stand. 
He is perhaps unduly hard on these designs, which in themselves are 
respectable and meritorious, and it is certainly not their fault that the band- 
stand assumes a form akin to theirs, but without their dignity and excellent 
workmanship. 

The concluding sections on unusual types of crosses and on lychgates 
are brief, and lychgates, though affording scope for picturesque illustration, 
of which full advantage is taken, are a simple form of monument of which 
there is not much to be said. Of unclassified crosses, the most interesting 
example cited is that from Bisley, near Stroud, which Mr. Vallance takes 
to be a combination of churchyard cross and lanteme des morts. His opinion 
on the curious churchyard cross at Kinlet in Shropshire would have been 
useful in this section. There are two indexes, one of illustrated examples, 
and the second of other places and subjects refered to in the text : these, 
separated by the whole length of the book, might have been combined 
in one. The bibliography refers to most of the important works on the 
subject ; but Mr. Hewison's book is by no means the only or most authori- 
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tative work on the Ruthwell and Bewcastle crosses, and, although Professor 
Baldwin Brown's volume had not appeared when this book was written, 
reference might have been made to Mr. Collingwood's edition of W. S. 
Calverley's NoUs on the early sculptured crosses, etc, in the present diocese of 
Carlisle, and not merely to the latter writer's article on the cross-fragments 
at Aspatria and a few other places. We have noticed a few misprinted 
place-names, e.g., Llansandwrnen (p. 15) should be Llansadwrnen ; but it 
is unnecessary to comment on these with regard to a book in which the 
general level of accuracy is so high. Mr. Vallance, like most of us, owes much 
to the help and counsel of the late Sir William Hope, to whom he makes 
affectionate reference in his preface : it is too much, however, to say that 
Hope was the joint editor of Rites of Durham, to which, edited by Dr. J. T. 
Fowler, he supplied plans and an invaluable note on the Sunday procession, 
which has been a fertile source of information to others. 

A. H. T. 



THE ANCIENT ENTRENCHMENTS AND CAMPS OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
By Edward J. Burrow. E. J. Burrow & Co., Ltd., Cheltenham and London, 19 19. 
ii^ X 8J in. 156 drawings, 11 pbns and diagrams, and map. 

This handsome book is the work of an accomplished artist who is also 
an enthusiastic student of the archaeological features of his county. As 
* a pictorial record of the earthworks and camps of Gloucestershire,' it will 
recall many sites of interest to the archaeologist, while it should certainly 
stimulate the curiosity of persons who hitherto have felt only a vague curiosity 
in striking examples of earthwork. Such remains exercise a compelling 
attraction upon persons who otherwise are not easily moved by memorials 
of the past, and we remember the case of one very competent authority 
whose first interest in them was awakened by the sight of the Devil's Dyke 
on Newmarket Heath, and who thenceforward combined his racing 
expeditions with the study of camps and fortresses, until the second affection 
expelled the first. We can imagine that Mr. Burrow's sketches will have 
a similarly enlivening effect upon many who take up a picture-book in hope 
of entertainment and insensibly find themselves instructed. They are 
not only accurate, with a just sense of contours and without picturesque 
exaggeration, but they are also drawn with due appreciation of local character 
and environment. To all who know Gloucestershire and the variety of its 
scenery they will give special pleasure ; and where, in illustrating camps 
above the western escarpment of the Cotswolds, the opportunity is taken 
of including the wide prospect of the Severn plain, its features, while kept 
in proper subordination to the main subject, are indicated with evident 
delight and understanding. 

Mr. G. B. Witts' Archaeological Handbook to Gloucestershire, published 
more than forty years ago, and Mr. G. F. PlajTie's contributions to the 
Proceedings of the Cotteswold Field Club have been used with profit for the 
short notes which accompany each picture, and, in each instance, a list of 
other sources has been supplied. The notes, however, are also the result 
of personal observation ; and Mr. Burrow is able to add occasional examples 
which Mr. Witts did not note. The earlier book, valuable as it is, was 
without illustrations, and the large map which was published by Mr. Witts 
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in a separate volume was not easily read without a magnifying glass. 
Mr, Burrow's map, on which camps and entrenchments are marked by red 
triangles, is smaller and clearer, and his plans, though few in number, are 
well drawn with bold lettering. His general introduction deals briefly 
with Roman antiquities, among other subjects, and contains a plan and 
restored view of the villa at Chedworth : there are also plans of the earth- 
works round Cirencester and of Roman Gloucester. Dr. Haverfield's 
article on Cirencester in Archaeologia is not alluded to, though it was in 
print at the time of publication : the plan of Gloucester closely follows 
the outline of the walls as traced by Mr. John Bellows. There are a supple- 
mentary chapter on the Malvern fortresses and final remarks upon the 
exploration of earthworks, addressed mainly to beginners. These last will 
hardly be regarded as complete by the scientific explorer, but, as a designedly 
elementary statement of archaeological methods, they will be certainly 
useful. The notes in general are brief and are confined to pointing out 
principal features without entering into details, and measurements, where 
they are given, are merely approximate. There are very few of those errors 
in place-names from which even the most excellent local handbooks are not 
altogether exempt. * Lawrence St. Weston ' (p. lOo) is a curious perversion 
of Weston St. Lawrence, the proper name of the hamlet usually known 
as Lawrence Weston, and *' Blaise,' rather than ' Blaize ' Castle, is the habitual 
spelling of a well-known place in the same neighbourhood. Knole Park 
(p. 98) appears in the illustration as * Knowle.' There is no reason for the 
insertion of a hyphen, which occurs more than once, between the two 
syllables of Rollright. In literary allusions there are some mistakes : the 
historian of Gloucestershire was Sir Robert Atkyns. but his name is always 
given in the possessive as ' Atkyn's,' and similarly there is some variety 
between the forms * Witts' ' and * Witt's.' In compensation for the omission 
of the last letter of Sir Robert's surname, Mr. Allcroft's Earthwork of England 
is quoted in the plural as Earthworks ; while Mr. G. T. Clark, a sufficiently 
famous name among archaeologists in spite of the demolition of one of his 
fundamental theories, receives a final * e ' to his name. Nevertheless, if 
Mr. Burrow's equipment for his task shows some weaknesses, his pleasure in it 
is responsible for a charming book. The binding, if exposed, will soon lose 
its virgin whiteness, and it would be well to preserve the wrapper which 
protects it, if only for the sake of the picture with which the title upon it is 
adorned. 

A.H. T. 



DEVIZES CASTLE : its History and Romance. B7 E. H. Stone. Devizes, G. SimpMa 
& Co., 1920. 7s. 6d. net. 8} x 5} in. 201 + iciii pp. 7 illustrations, 5 plans. 

At the meeting of the Institute at Devizes, particulars of which are given 
in another portion of this volume, the members heard the story of the castle, 
quo non erat aliud spUndidius intra fines Europae, from the author of this 
book. His study of the subject has extended over many years, and the 
fuller collections of which the present work is a popular abridgement fill 
six type-written volumes in the library of the Wiltshire Archaeological 
Society at Devizes. In applying to it the epithet * popular,' we do so in 
the best sense ; for, although Mr. Stone includes romance in his title and 
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is not averse from allowing a pictorial imagination to stray beyond the 
strict bounds of history, he is zealous in verifying his positive statements 
and in weighing evidence derived from many sources. If he lets his fancy 
run freely in surmising that Robert of Normandy supplied useful advice 
for the building of the castle which was his prison to its lord, the great 
bishop Roger, there is at least a high degree of probability that Robert 
watched the work with intelligent if impatient interest ; and, here and 
elsewhere, Mr. Stone merely puts down on paper visions of a type which 
must often occur to the most severe historian, if he has a grain of imagination. 
On the other hand, he is not led into error by the romance which is due to 
defective knowledge and mis-reading of evidence. Paying close attention 
to the language of his authorities, he does not make them say more than they 
mean, and he very thoroughly exposes the legends of the empress Maud's 
ride from Ludgershall to Devizes in male disguise, and her departure from 
Devizes in a coffin. 

Little more to-day is left of the castle which medieval historians described 
as unsurpassed in Europe than its great earthworks, and these were adapted, 
like those of Old Sarum and probably Tutbury, from the defences of a 
far earlier stronghold whose encircling ditch formed the line of division 
between the inner fortress and its outer ward. The centre of the life of 
the modern town has been shifted from the neighbourhood of the parish 
church of St. Mary to the outer precincts of the castle, within which were 
the present market-place and the church of St. John ; and the only obvious 
sign of the change is the name, the Brittox, borne by a street on the site of 
the wooden barbican or breiiche which covered the approach to the enclosure. 
The tradition of the early glory of Roger's castle, although the unanimity 
of historians on this point is due rather to their habit of copying one another 
than to personal knowledge, and Leland's testimony to it is merely an echo, 
cannot be seriously doubted. Mr. Stone's reiterated comparison of its 
great tower to that of Rochester Castle seems justifiable on the ground 
of the date at which it was built ; while the remains of foundations show 
that the thirteenth-century haU was on a scale worthy of Roger's buildings. 
Its history, however, after the death of its founder and the end of the civil 
wars between Stephen and Maud, is almost a blank, with the single exception 
of the episode of Hubert de Burgh's escape from it in 1233. The fall of 
its founder made it for a time a bone of contention between warring parties. 
When it came finally into the possession of the Crown, its active days of 
warfare ceased, and from 1299 onwards, it was habitually one of the castles 
which formed part of the dower of the queens of England, with intermediate 
grants on lease to temporary holders. The various stages in its ownership 
after the death of Katharine Parr in 1548 to the present day are clearly 
recorded by Mr. Stone. Granted by the Crown in 161 1 to Philip Herbert, 
earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, and his heirs, it passed from him into 
the hands of a London merchant. Sir Peter Vanlore, to whom the earl had 
mortgaged the neighbouring Old and New Parks. During the civil wars 
the ruins were repaired and garrisoned by the royalists : their success at 
Roundway Down in 1643 left it in their hands for two years until Cromwell 
captured it. It was demolished in 1646, and the present house in the 
pseudo-feudal style, part of which occupies the site of the great tower, was 
built, as well as the 'ruins' in its grounds, between i860 and 1880, by 
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Mr. Robert Valentine Leach, the son of a Devizes tradesman who had 
bought the estate in 1838. 

The illustrations include some clear plans of the site of the castle and 
its surroundings, and the imposing, if highly imaginary, painting of the castle 
as it was by James Waylen, historian and artist, which hangs in the Town 
Hall, is reproduced on the title-page. A number of short appendices 
contain interesting illustrative and documentary matter, with a short 
account of and extracts from the older charters of the borough. 

A. H. T. 

HEXHAM AND ITS ABBEY. By CHAiLn Clemint Hodgu and John Gibson. Hexham, 
Gibtoi\ & Son, and London, B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 1919. 101. 6d. net. 8} X 5^ in. 
158 + 3C pp. 46 illustrations. 

Mr. Hodges many years ago gained for himself the reputation of an 
unique knowledge of the priory church of Hexham by the descriptive essay 
which accompanied his fine collection of measured drawings, and, since that 
time, he has more than once given us the advantage of his study of the 
building in a more accessible and portable form. The building of the new 
nave in 1907 and 1908 gave a suitable opportunity for the discovery of 
new facts and the revision of previous opinions, and the results of fresh 
knowledge are embodied in this handy volume with considerable fulness. 
Mr. Hodges has received the help of another antiquary, the son of one whose 
name occupies a distinguished place on the long roll of Northumberland 
archaeologists, who has had exceptional facilities for learning what is to be 
known of Hexham and its church ; and the book is thus a valuable and 
trustworthy record which antiquaries will be glad to possess. Its price 
reminds us that times have altered since the Hexbam Abbey Record, with 
its admirable series of illustrations, could be published at five shillings ; 
but the numerous illustrations in this book are well reproduced, and under 
present conditions it can hardly be called dear. There are folding plans 
by Mr. Hodges of the town of Hexham, the church and monastery, and the 
Saxon crypt. The information at the end with regard to the institutions 
of the town, times of services at the various places of worship, the advantages 
of the golf course and the address of its secretary, etc., are more appropriate 
to a directory than to an archaeological handbook. A coloured frontispiece 
of Hexham in 181 5, from a painting by A. W. Callcott, is an addition to 
the merits of the volume. 



PROCEEDINGS AT MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Wednesday, 4th February, 1920. 

Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.I.E. D.C.L. F.R.S. F.S.A. President, in 
the Chair. 

Mr. F. E. Howard read a paper on * Some mid-Suffolk churches and their 
woodwork,* with lantern illustrations. It is hoped to print this paper in 
the Journal. 

Wednesday, 3rd March, 1920. 

Sir Henry H. Howorth, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Miles C. Burkitt read a paper on ' An unique series of prehistoric 
rock-engravings from north Russia,' with lantern illustrations, drawings 
iind photographs. 

Professor Sir William Boyd Dawkins, D.Sc. F.R.S. F.S.A. also spoke. 



Wednesday, 7th April, 1920. 

Sir Henry H. Howorth, President, in the Chair. 

Dr. A. V. Peatling, F.S.A. spoke on medieval glass in Surrey churches, 
'with many coloured drawings and lantern slides. 

Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A. and the Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, I.itt.D. F.S.A. 
joined in the discussion. 

The untimely death of Dr. Peatling soon after the meeting deprives 
the Jtmmal of this important contribution. 



Wednesday, 5 th May, 1920. 

Sir Henry H. Howorth, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Aymer Vallance, M.A. F.S.A. spoke on * Figure-sculpture, painted 
^lass and medieval decoration,' with many lantern illustrations. 

In the discussion there spoke. Dr. Nelson, F.S.A. Mr. C. S. W^is, 
!Mr. Wilkinson and the Chairman. 



Wednesday, 2nd June, 1920. 

Sir Henry H. Howorth, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. W. W. Watts, F.S.A. read a paper on * The Crozier or Pastoral staff,* 
and another on *" Episcopal rings,' accompanied by photographs and lantern 
«lides. 
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Wednesday, 7th July, 1920. 

Sir Henry H. Howorth, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A. described a collection of tiles irom Chertsey 
Abbey, and other recently-discovered examples, with some account of the 
process of manufacture. 

Wednesday, ist December, 1920. 

Sir Henry H. Howorth, President, in the Chair. 

Dr. A. C. Fryer, Ph.D. F.S.A. read two papers with lantern illustrationsy 
(a) the second part of his account of the monumental effigies of Nicholas 
Stone, and (b) some additional notes on fonts with representations of the 
seven sacraments. 

In the discussion that followed there spoke Mr. Eeles, Mr. P. M. Johnston, 
Mr. Garraway Rice and the Chairman. 

These papers are printed in the current volume of the Journal, at page& 
I and 165 respectively. 
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THE SUMMER MEETING AT DEVIZES. 

20TH TO 24TH July, 1920. 

HELD JOINTLY BY THE WILTSHIRE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY AND THE INSTITUTE. 

Patrons of the Meeting : The Right Reverend the Bishop of S^ilisbury ; 
Field-Marshal Lord Methuen, G.C.B. G.C.M.G. G.C.V.O. ; the 
Most Hon. the Marquess of Bath ; the Most Hon. the Marquess of 
Lansdowne ; the Right Hon. Lord Roundway ; the Right Hon. Walter 
H. Long; and W. Heward Bell, F.S.A. (President of the Wilts 
Society). 

Hon, Local Secretary : B. Howard Cunnington, F.S.A. (Scot.). 

Hon. Secretaries of the Meeting : G. D. Hardinge-Tyler, M.A. F.S.A. and 
B. Howard Cunnington, F.S.A. (Scot.). 

SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS. 

Tuesday, 20th July. Motor to Old Sarum via Salisbury. Lunch at 
Amesbury. Motor to Stonehenge. Motor to West Lavington church. 
Tea at West Lavington House. Motor to Devizes. 

Wednesday, 21st July. Motor to Bishop's Cannings church. Motor to 
Wansdyke. Motor to Avebury circle. Lunch. Avebur/ church, 
manor-house and dove-cot. Tea. Motor to Silbury hill. Motor to 
Devizes. Mayoral reception. 

Thursday, 22nd July. Motor to South Wraxall Manor. Motor to Bradford- 
on-Avon. Saxon church. Parish church. Lunch. Tithe barn. 
Motor to Westwood Manor. Tea at Bradford-on-Avon. Motor to 
Great Chalfield Manor. Motor to Devizes. Annual General meeting. 
Mr. O. G. S. Crawford on Roman roads of Wiltshire. 

Friday, 23rd July. Motor to Potterne church. Porch House. Motor to 
Edington church. Lunch in the Monastery gardens. Motor to Steeple 
Ashton church. The Manor-house. Motor to Keevil Manor-house. 
Tea at Cleeve House, Seend. Motor to Devizes. Evening meeting : 
Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson on the Foundation of the college of 
Edington. 

Saturday, 24th July. Tour of Devizes. St. John's and St. Mary's churches, 
the Castle, Brownston House and the museum. 

Tuesday, 20th July. 

The last summer meeting of the Institute was held at Derby from 
14th to 22nd July, 1914. Less than a fortnight after its close, the European 
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war broke out, dislocatiiig every form of activity not directly concerned 
with its prosecution. For five years the impossibility of obtaining transport 
facilities and the preoccupation of members made it impossible to organise 
a meeting. 

In 1920, Captain B. Howard Cunnington, Hon. Curator of the Wiltshire 
Archaeological and Natural History Society, recently demobilised, suggested 
a joint meeting of the two societies and offered to organise it. The o£Fer 
was gladly accepted, and the joint meeting was a great success in every way. 

Q- _ The proceedings began with a motor drive from the market- 

SARUM. place at Devizes to Salisbury railway station where late- 

comers from London were taken up. Thence the drive was 
continued to Old Sarum. Here the party were met by Mr. J. J. Hammond, 
who described the earthwork and his recent excavations. Old Sarum 
(figs. I, 2 and 3) has been occupied successively by Britons, Romans, Saxons 
and Normans. It was the centre of the local lines of communication and the 
predecessor of Salisbury. A place of defence from the earliest times, a 
Norman castle was built here, and a cathedral church consecrated in 1092. 
The clergy deserted the site early in the thirteenth century, owing to its 
exposed situation and the inconvenient proximity of the garrison, the first 
stone of the new cathedral church in Salisbury being laid in 1220, but the 
castle seems to have been maintained until much later. It fell into decay 
in the later middle ages, and was in ruins in Leland's time. In 1535, it is 
stated, not a single inhabited house remained, although Old Sarum returned 
two members of parliament until 1832. 

The site and the excavations carried out by the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1909 and the following years have been so fully described in the Jourrud 
on the occasion of a recent visit, ^ that it is unnecessary to repeat the descrip- 
tion here. 

STONE. From Old Sarum the members proceeded to Amesbury. 

HENCE. After lunch at the George hotel and a brief inspection of the 

church, the journey was resumed to Stonehenge. This 
monument (figs. 4, and 6) had recently been acquired from 
the Antrobus family by Mr. (now Sir) C. H. £. Chubb, and presented by 
him to the nation. In 1919 the Office of Worb commenced operations 
with a view to reinstating some of the leaning stones of the outer circle in 
their original position, and the opportunity was taken concurrently to make 
some archaeological investigations. At the time of the visit two of the 
uprights had already been dealt with and their lintel replaced : the woric 
was still in progress, the extensive engineering plant interfering somewhat 
with the study of the stones. 

Colonel W. Hawley, F.S.A. who was in charge of the excavadons, received 
the members and gave an account of the monument and of the recent 
discoveries. The Rev £. H. Goddard also gave a summary of the various 
views which had been put forward as to its date and use. 

In a general way Stonehenge is so well known, and has been so often 
described, that this note may perhaps be thought superfluous. The bulk 

^ Arcb, Journ, Izx, 563 : see alto Proc, Soc. Antiq, xxiii, 191 j xziv, 501 ; 

"^) 93 t ^"^▼i? i<^} *A<i xxvii, 230. 
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of the literature concerned with Stonehenge is indeed foimidable, for 
while all that is really known about it might be compressed into a few pages, 
it hat afforded an irresistible, and apparently ineihaustible, theme for 
surmise, theory, and controversy. But if Henry of Huntingdon, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and Giraldus Cambrensls, the earliest known writers to notice 
it, have had a long line of imitators, no Roman historian, noi yet Gildas, 
Nenniui, Bede, nor the Saxon Chionicles mention it. 



I 



m 



FIO. 4. STONEHEKCE AND ENVlftONS. 
Rcproducdl b}r permiNioa of the WilM Archieologica] Society. 



Stonehenge conasted originally of an outer i-jrcle of thirty upright 
Stones, some twelve feet in height and four feet apart ; on the top of each of 
these stones rested the ends of two lintels, which thus formed a continuous 
ring above the uprights. The lintels were secured on to the uprights by means 
of mortices and tenons, the tenons or projecting bosses on the uprights fitting 
into the mortices or corresponding hollows worked out in the lintels. 

At an average distance of nine feet within this outer circle was a second 
circle of smaller upright stones, only about four feet in height. Within this 
again was a group of five great triUthona (two uprights with a lintel-stone 
on top) airanged in the shape of a horw-shoe, and graduated in size, the 
central one standing behind the so-called altar-stone being the highest, and 
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the two further ones, representing the open ends of the horse-shoe, the 
smallest. Within these trilithons again was another series of upright stones 
also arranged in the form of a horse-shoe or ellipse ; the average height of 
these stones was about eight feet, and the original number has been variously 
computed as fifteen or nineteen. The recumbent so-called altar-stone, the 
inmost and presumably most important stone of all, lay within the inner 
horse-shoe in front of the great middle trilithon, facing the entrance 
avenue. 

Surrounding the stones, and about loo feet from the outer, circle, is an 
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FIG. 6. PLAN OF STONEHENCE, RESTORED (aFTER BARCLAY). 

The stones still in situ are shaded : the lintels in situ are shown hj dotted lines. 
Reproduced by permission of the Wilts Archaeological Society. 



earthen bank with ditch on the outer side, continuous except for the entrance- 
way on the north-east. The entrance-way had a bank and ditch on either 
side of it, forming the so-called avenue or approach, which ran out from the 
earthen circle in a straight line for about 6oo yards, and then forked, one 
branch leading towards the * cursus,' and the other by way of the * King * 
barrows to West Amesbury and the river Avon.^ 

' Mr. O. G. S. Crawford's recent air-photographs have established this fact. 
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There are two stones outside the circles, one now lying down, known 
iancifully as the * Slaughter ' stone, at the entrance between the banks ; 
the other, called the * Friar's heel,' standing a little way down the avenue. 
There are also two stones on the inner edge of the vallum, or earthen bank, 
on opposite sides of the circle, to the north-east and south-west. Also, 
on the inner edge of the vallum, and on the opposite sides, are two small 
mounds that may or may not have formed a part of the original design. 
One, if not both, of these appears to have been the site from which a stone 
has been removed. 

Of the outer circle of thirty uprights and twenty-eight lintels, seventeen 
uprights and six lintels remain ; one of these uprights on the west side of 
the circle (x on fig. 6), fell, with its lintel, on 31st December, 1900. 

Of the inner circle eleven remain, the original number being doubtful. 

Of the five great trilithons, the two to the right of the central one (facing 
the entrance) are standing, the two opposite have fallen, with the exception 
of the outermost upright, and of the great central triUthon only one upright 
still stands. This, formerly known as the leaning stone, was set up straight 
in 1 901. The collapse of this central trilithon is probably due to digging 
at its base, conducted by the duke of Buckingham in the reign of James I. 
The next trilithon to the left of the centre one fell in 1797 as a result of 
some gipsies making a shelter hole near its base in which moisture accumulated, 
severe weather and a sudden thaw completing the discaster. As to the 
remaining trilithon it is only known from a drawing in the British Musetmi 
that it was already fallen in 1574. 

Of the inner horse-shoe of uprights eleven remain of the original fifteen 
or nineteen stones. 

The outer circle, the five trilithons, and the stones outside the circle, 
are of sarsen, and with one or two exceptions they have been hewn into 
shape and dressed. ^ 

The inner circle and the inner horse-shoe are all of rocks foreign to 
Wilts. The altar-stone is of a micaceous sandstone, and unlike anv of the 
others. Wales, Cornwall, and Dartmoor have been mentioned as possible 
sources from whence the * foreign ' stones may have been brought, but 
Dr. Thomas' recent studies have established the fact that all the * foreign ' 
stones came from the Prescelly mountains in Pembrokeshire. * 

It is interesting to find that from three independent methods of enquiry, 
approximately the same date has been given as probable for the erection of 
Stonehenge. Based on astronomical observations, Sir Norman Lockyer 
arrived at a period between 1900 and 1500 B.C. From the character of the 
Tude stone tools found in the course of the excavations in 1901, and the fact 
that the original holes had been dug with deer-horn picks. Dr. Gowland 
argued that the monument was in all probability erected at the end of the 
neolithic age, or at any rate before the use of bronze had become general 
in Britain. As the use of bronze in Britain probably goes back at least as 
far as 1800 b.c. Dr. Gowland mentions that date as one likely to be approx- 
imately that of the erection of Stonehenge. The fact that chippings from 
the stones have been found in at least two of the neighbouring bronze-age 

^ The rough stone tools of flint and biiity, been used in dressing the stones. 
«arsen found in 1901 in the hole round the These are now in the museum at Devizes. 
l)ase of the leaning stone had, in all proba- * Antiquaries Journ. iii, 239. 
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barrows shows that Stonehenge must be at least as old as these barrows. 
Taking the evidence afforded by the contents of these barrows, and of the 
small mound within the vallum, Mr. (now Lord) Abercrombv has 
suggested 1700 B.C. as a reasonable date for the erection of Stonehenge. 

Even to mention the various theories as to the purpose for which 
Stonehenge was built would far exceed the space available. The evidence^ 
however, seems to point irresistibly to the conclusion that it was planned 
and orientated in connexion with the observation of the sim, and conse- 
quently in all probability with its worship. It has been maintained by a 
recent writer that it was not the sun in his midsummer glory who was 
watched and worshipped at Stonehenge, but the dying sky-god at mid- 
winter, and at the same time, following on an inevitable confusion of ideas, 
the earth-mother, for in winter, vegetation which depended on the earth- 
mother died, while sunshine and heat, the gift of the sky-god, also died or 
became greatly enfeebled. From a general resemblance of the structure to 
some sepulchral monuments it has been thought to have been a place of 
burial, but no satisfactory evidence of this has been forthcomings 

The fact that chippings from the stones have been found in two of the 
neighbouring bronze-age barrows really disposes of the various suggestions 
as to the Roman or post-Roman origin of the work.^ 

Col. Hawley, in his address, said that he believed the work of making 
the tenons on the uprights was done after the erection of the stones. He 
suggested it as possible that the blue stone lintel now lying on the ground 
points to the fact that there were two more blue stone uprights at the ends 
of the inner horse-shoe^ with lintels forming a trilithon on each side. This 
would give seventeen blue stone uprights of the inner horse-shoe, which, 
added to the forty-three of the inner circle, would make sixty in all, a point 
which might have some bearing on the number of the holes recently dis- 
covered inside the earth circle, which he thought would be found to number 
sixty when they were all excavated. As to the objects found in the excava- 
tions in the layer of rubble just below the surface soil, a very few fragments of 
bronze age pottery, and some of the Roman period, with a coin or two, and 
a few other objects of that time, are mixed up together with modem crockery 
and glass, indeed Georgian coins have been found as low as the packing of 
the stones, having slipped down the sides of the uprights : there is nothing 
to give one a clue to a date so far as he had progressed. Still the chips of 
the blue stones are mostly found a foot deeper than the mixture of Roman 
and modern objects, whilst at the lower levels chips of sarsen only (witk 
rare exceptions) occur. This seems to prove that the blue stones were dressed 
and set up after the sarsens were erected. He thought that the builders of 
Stonehenge, whoever they were, possessed more culture than was generally 
ascribed to them, and he suggested that they were possibly a Mediterranean 



^ The following works on Stonehenge 
may be mentioned : Stonehenge and its 
Earthworks, Edgar Barclay, Nutt, 1895 ; 
Stonehenge and other British Stone Monu- 
ments, Sir Norman Lockyer, Macmillan, 
1906; Dr. Gowland's papers on the 
excavations at Stonehenge in 1901, pub- 
lished in Archaeologia, Iviii, 1-82, and in 
the fVilts Arch. Mag, xxxiii, 1-62 ; 



Stonehenge and its Barrows, Wm. Long,. 
M.A. F.S.A. in fFilts Arch. Mag. xvi, 1-192. 
There is an interesting chapter on Stone- 
henge in the Hon. John Abercromby't 
Bronze Age Pottery, Clarendon Press, 
1912 ; a valuable bibliography of Stone- 
henge by W. Jerome Harrison was pub- 
lished in 1 90 1 in Wilis Arch, Mag. xxxii. 
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people. As to the holes newly discovered, they are all in the same radius 
line, and sixteen or seventeen feet apart. From their appearance there is- 
little doubt that they once contained stones which had afterwards been 
extracted, the process causing a crushing down of the edge of most of the 
cavities and invariably the edge towards the centre : on the opposite 
tide to the crushed edge a small portion of the chalk packing of the stone 
remained clinging to the side, which the rain has since washed away. In 
one instance a flint fabricator was found in this soft chalk, showing it was- 
there at a time when neatly-fashioned implements were being made, and well 
within the neolithic period. In two holes a portion of the excavated chalk 
had been returned to bring the stone to the required height, and this chalL 
was very hardly compressed as if from a great weight standing upon it. 
Nearly all the holes contained cremated human remains placed there when, 
the holes were filled up with loose soil. In one hole, half-way down the 
returned soil, a mass of white fiint chips was found, several of which could be 
fitted together : these chips were therefore of the same date as the holes- 
(i.e. probably neolithic). Twenty-three of these holes had been opened, 
fifty-six had been located, and Col. Hawley suspected the existence of four 
others, close to, but not in, the circle, making sixty in all. He suggested 
that it was possible that the blue stones, in an unworked condition, stood 
in these holes and formed the original Stonehenge, and that at a later period,, 
when the great sarsens were erected, they were taken up, dressed on the spot, 
and re-erected as the inner circle and horse-shoe of the existing Stonehenge. 
As to the slaughter stone, he had found a large hole close to it on the west,, 
with the appearance of having once contained that stone, and the existence 
of that hole was inexplicable on any other hypothesis. He found only two 
deer-horn picks in it, and a slab of stone which might have been part of a large 
packing block. Why the stone was taken out and why buried in a long pit. 
cut in solid chalk, Col. Hawley could offer no explanation. It was done at 
a period later than the small stone pits, as those who dug the pit for the 
stone cut away a portion of one of the 'Aubrey's holes.' 

In the subsequent discussion Sir William Boyd Dawkins, speaking witk 
authority as a geologist, dismissed the idea that the blue stones could possibly 
be drift boulders brought to the Plain by ice action. There is clear geological 
proof that there was no part of southern England under ice in the glacial 
period south of a line drawn between Bristol and London, so that obviously 
these stones were not carried to the Plain in that way. They were carried 
by man. 

The Barrows. Writing about the middle of the nineteenth century 
Dr. Thurnam computed the number of barrows in Wiltshire as about 2,000. 
In a carefully-compiled list of the prehistoric antiquities of the county in 
191 3 the Rev. £. H. Goddard has recorded 1,854 ^^ ^^^ ^^ existence or 
accurately identifiable from previous records. Of this number eighty-six 
are ' long ' barrows. There can be little doubt that an intimate archaeological 
survey of the whole county would bring the number still traceable up to 
Dr. Thumam's original estimate of 2,000. Even this is of course far short 
of the number once in existence. 

It is a remarkable and significant fact that barrows (tumuli or burial 
mounds) are very numerous in the immediate neighbourhoods of Stonehenge 
and Avebury. In the map published by Sir Richard Colt Hoare in 1812^ 
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^Ancient fViltSy South) over 300 barrows may be counted within a radius of 
two miles of Stonehenge. These include at least seven ' long ' barrows, 
which are generally believed to belong to the period before the introduction 
of bronze into Britain ; the rest are * round ' barrows of various forms, 
which belong, without known exception, to the bronze age. This, of course, 
refers only to the barrows close to Stonehenge ; elsewhere a few round 
barrows have proved to be Saxon. The simplest form of the ' round ' barrow 
is known as ' bowl-shaped ' ; it is a simple round, often fiattish mound, 
with or without a surrounding ditch ; the more majestic ^ bell ' barrow 
always has a surrounding ditch, generally with a bank on its outer side ; the 
mound is usually steep and rather conical, and between the fringe of 
the mound and the inner edge of the ditch there is a berm or platform on 
the original ground level. The * ring ' or ' disc ' barrow consists of a circular 
bank and ditch, the ditch always on the inside of the bank, with one, two, 
or three (very rarely four) small mounds on the enclosed area. Although 
much less conspicuous than other barrows, and unfortunately more quickly 
destroyed under the plough, these latter, when seen near, have an effective- 
ness and charm peculiar to themselves. The so-called ^ pond ' barrow is a 
shallow basin-shaped excavation surrounded by a low but continuous banL 
It is not known what the variety in the external form of the mounds 
means, but it has been suggested, with some appearance of probability, that 
the ' ring ' barrows are the resting places of women, perhaps of chief tainesses, 
or of priestesses, because with the burnt bones almost invariably found in 
them, only small objects, such as bronze awls, small cups, beads of jet and 
amber, and other ' trinkets ' have been found, and never large knives, bronze 
dag,(>ers, or other weapons, such as are sometimes found in other burials. 

Some of the barrows stand quite alone, but most of them are to be 
iound in more or less compact groups, every variety of form being found 
in the same group. Since Sir Richard Colt Hoare made his invaluable map 
just over 100 years ago, much of the Plain has been brought under cultivation 
and many of the barrows have been sadly defaced, a few, including a 
^oup of six close to, and west of, Stonehenge, having disappeared altogether. 

A large number of the barrows round Stonehenge were opened by 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare and William Cunnington, F.S.A. of Heytesbury, 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century. The objects from them 
are now happily in the Wiltshire Society's museum at Devizes, and form 
one of the n^ost interesting and scientifically valuable collections of bronze- 
age relics in the country. 

WEST From Stonehenge the motors proceeded to West Lavington 

LAVINGTON church, which presents a plan of unusual variety and interest 
CHURCH. for a parish church. 

The earliest work is that of the north arcade of the nave, probably built 
soon after the middle of the twelfth century. The south arcade is of some- 
what later style but probably built towards the end of the same century. 
The four lancet windows, the piscina, stringcourse and corbel-table of the 
eaves on the north side are original features of the thirteenth-century 
chancel, with a doorway inserted late in the fourteenth century. 

On the south side of the church is the Dauntsey chapel, built about 
1430. It is probable that originally this chapel did not communicate with 
the church, for the present nrchway between it and the aisle is of Elizabethaa 
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character. On the soffit of the arch is an ornament formed of four D's 
united in a square panel, initials probably of the Dauntsey or Danvers- 
families, or of both. On the south side of the chancel is the Becket chapel, 
of late fifteenth-century date. 

From the church, the members walked to West Lavington House, where 
they were hospitably entertained at tea by Mrs. HoUoway, and after tea 
motored on to Devizes. The party on this day were eighty-nine in number. 



Wednesday, 2i8t July. 

On Wednesday the motor cars left Devizes by the London road, and were 
soon on the open chalk country of the Marlborough dovims. On the right 
the straight escarpment of Salisbury Plain (the South Wilts downs) was 
plainly visible across the wide vale of Pewsey. 

BISHOP'S '^^ ^'^^ place to be visited was Bishop's Cannings churchy 

CANNINGS ^® name of which is explained by the fact that the manor 
CHURCH. formerly belonged to the bishop of Sarum. 

The Rev. E. H. Goddard described the church, and said it 
was believed to have been begun by Roger, bishop of Sarum (1107-1139), 
but the earliest extant work is of the latter half of the twelfth century, when 
nave, aisles, and south porch were built, what remains of this being good 
transitional Norman work. The chancel-arch of this period is in situ. Early 
in the thirteenth century the tower, transepts, chantry-chapel, chancel, 
quire, and the lower stage of the sacristy were erected, and the west wall 
of the nave rebuilt. In the early part of the fourteenth century the south 
window of the sanctuary and the two on the south side of the quire were 
widened and altered ; in the latter part of the same century the ribbed 
vaulting was put in the lower stage of the tower and the window in the south 
wall of the chantry-chapel, and that in the south aisle, west of the porch. 
In the latter half of the fifteenth century the side walls of the aisles, and the 
clerestory of the nave, were rebuilt, the upper stage added to the sacristy, 
with its staircase : the spire was also added to the tower, but the roof of the 
stair-turret is coeval with the early thirteenth-century tower. 

The roof of the nave, the three-light window and fireplace in the sacristy 
are of the seventeenth century. 

The south porch walls and inner doorway are coeval with the thirteenth- 
century nave and aisles, but the outer archway is that from over a fourteenth- 
century tomb and appears to have been inserted here in the sixteenth century. 
The gable above was rebuilt in the fifteenth century. 

At the west end of the north aisle are two windows and an aumbry of 
twelfth-century work, which from their peculiar position have given rise to 
much conjecture as to their use. There is also a low-side window of twelfth- 
century date on the south side of the chancel. 

East of the south transept is the chantry-chapel of St. Mary of the 
Bower; this was conveyed to the Ernies of Bourton in 1563, and rebuilt 
in 1872. In the south wall of the chapel are the remains of a piscina, and 
just outside, in the south wall of the transept, of another. There are 
fifteenth-century stoups by the north and south doors of the aisles and one 
of the thirteenth century in the north transept. The mouldings of the 
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thirtecntli-centur^ arches are very rich and good, and worthy of special 
attention. 

The font is a plain one of the fourteenth century. The alms-box is made 
•of a solid block of oak, and has staples for the three locks enjoined by the 
-canon of 1603. In the church is a curious movable wooden seat or stall 
that has been described as a ' carrel,' such as seem to have been placed in 
the cloisters of monastic buildings for purposes of study and meditation. 
The back is painted to represent a human hand, and on it are inscribed short 
admonitory phrases in Latin. The date of the seat is, however, doubtful. 
Sir Henry Howorth and Mr. Aymer Vallance being of opinion that it was 
of post-suppression date.^ 

Mr. Vallance pointed out the holes over the chancel-arch, which, he 
"believed, served the chains supporting the rood. 

At the top of the hill of Bishop's Cannings, and a few yards beyond the 
sign-post showing the road to Calne, is a sunken roadway, probably pre- 
historic, known as the * Hare path ' or * Harput way.' On the right front 
is Tan hill or St. Anne's hill, one of the highest in Wilts. 

At a short distance further on the cars paused at Shepherd's 
WANSDYKE. Shore,* a spot where the Wansdyke crosses the road and thus 
lends itself conveniently to examination. Here Mr. Heward 
BeU, F.S.A, President of the Wilts Society, gave an account of the earthwork. 
It consists of a bank and ditch still traceable for many miles. It is believed 
to have been originally from sixty to seventy miles in length, running from 
Portishead on the Severn, by way of Bath, Melksham, Wans house (Sandy 
lane), to the downs north of Devizes, thence across the downs to Savemake 
Forest, and on to Chisbury, where it may have turned southwards in 
the direction of Andover. The dyke varies considerably in size. Where it 
traverses the Marlborough downs by way of Morgan's hill and Shepherd's 
Shore, to Tan hiU, it is both well preserved and of formidable size, but 
elsewhere its elevation is no greater than that of the Roman road from 
Marlborough to Bath, into which it merges four miles north of Devizes. 
The ditch is always on the north side of the bank, showing that, if it 
was thrown up for defence, the enemy was expected from the north. 

In 1 889- 1 890 General Pitt-Rivers excavated sections through the 
•dyke at Shepherd's Shore. As a result he gave it as his opinion that it was 
undoubtedly late Roman or Romano- British, and no subsequent evidence 
has disputed this conclusion. 

General Pitt-Rivers considered that Wansdyke in its main aspect on the 
Wiltshire downs was like the great Roman walls, Hadrian's and Antonine's, 
across the north of Britain, and, at any rate where it ran over the Wiltshire 
downs, was probably meant to block the open way between the Thames 
and the Avon. He believed it to have been strengthened along its line by 
the four camps of Maesknoll, Stantonbury, Bathampton and Chisbury, 
corresponding in position and use to those on the border wall, though unlike 
the border camps, built only of earth and of irregular outline. The question 
as to whether these camps are really contemporary with the dyke and con- 

^ These notes are abbreviated from an word ' sceard/ a gap, possibly indicating 

Jiccount by Mr. C. E. Ponting, F.S.A. in a way through the dyke. The word 

JFilts Arch, Mag. xxiii, i. survives in the modem \^uhire ' shard,* 

* The name is derived from the Saxon meaning a gap in a fence. 
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nected with its defence still awaits the answer that onl7 excavation can 
give. 

When it was made it was impossible to say. Our knowledge of Roman 
Britain is very imperfect, but we know that great convulsions occurred during 
the four hundred years that the Romans occupied this country, and that 
during these years one of the legions, the ninth, completely disappeared 
from the army lists of the Roman empire. Possibly there was som'e period 
when the whole of the north of England was overrun, and when there was 
imminent danger of the south also being invaded. East of Savernake 
Wansdyke ran almost east and west as far as Chisbury camp. Then it turned 
at a sharp angle towards the south-east and ran into what must have been 
thickly- wooded country. It is still woodland. From this point eastward 
there was a stretch of about three miles, where, as far as can be seen, 
there is no trace of the dyke, but just beyond the Wiltshire border, a 
little beyond the village of Inkpen, a short stretch marked ' Wansdyke ' 
appears on the ordnance map along a line called ' Old Dyke lane.' This 
ran for about half a mile due north and south across a spur of open country 
straight towards the steep and extremely high ridge of Inkpen hill (over 
nine hundred feet), which runs east over Gallows down to Walbury camp. 
Northwards towards the Kennet valley this short stretch of earthwork ends 
in a road beyond which are cultivated fields. Southward it ends abruptly 
about where forest may formerly have filled the bottom under Inkpen hill. 
The gap of three miles between this and the next traceable section of 
Wansdyke may have been sufficiently defended by the wooded valley of 
the Kennet, this short easternmost arm being meant to block any attempt 
to tiurn the forest defences along the low ridge of open country that ran 
between the forest under Inkpen hill. Whether the defences were prolonged 
up that hill and across the ridge is doubtful. It is crossed by faint traces of 
ditches, but if Wansdyke dates from late-Roman times, the high downs 
stretching away to Silchester with the Kennet valley in front of them may 
have been defence enough. 

Sir Henry Howorth thanked Mr. Bell for his able account of the earth- 
work, but although he agreed in the main with what had been said, and 
admitted the general defensive character of the work, he could not believe 
it had ever been the intention that a line of such length should be defended 
by armed men. He recalled what had been said by his friend Major Godsal ^ 
on the occasion of the recent visit of the Cambrian Society. He regarded 
it as an earth-drawn treaty-boundary between the Welsh and the Saxons, 
who wished to live at peace with one another. He thought it was dedicated 
by the Saxons to their god, Woden, as a barrier not to be crossed. 

The members then resumed the journey to Avebury. Barrows were 
noticeable scattered over the downs on both sides of the road, and between 
the fifth and sixth milestones, a large rectangular enclosure of unknown 
date, possibly a cattle-pen. Close to the seventh milestone the road cuts 
through the Roman road running from Bath to Marlborough ; on the left it 
is practically ploughed out, but on the turf to the right it shows as a ridge 
nmning in a straight line for Silbury hill. At the cross-roads at Beckhampton, 
in a field on the left is a large mound, the remains of a mutilated ' long ' 

^ See Major Godtal't pamphlet, ' Woden's, Grim's and Offa's dykes.* 
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barrow. A little further on, on the same side of the road, are two large 
standing stones known as the * Longstones ' ; they can be seen best a litde 
beyond the top of the hill that the road here ascends. There is also a good 
view of Silbury hill on the right. 

— „-j T /^xT^ It has been stated that the ' Longstones ' or * Longstone 

STONES* ^^^^ *^^ ^"^ ^^° remaining of the three stones that are 

believed once to have formed a sort of triangular * cell ' or 
* cove ' at the side of the Beckhampton, or western, avenue, issuing from 
the great temple of Avebury. These two stones are sometimes spoken 
of locally as * Adam and Eve ' ; the larger one, * Adam,' fell on 2nd 
December, 191 1, and was re-erected by the Wilts Archaeological Society 
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FIG. 7. PLAN OF AVEBURY AND ITS ENVIRONS (aFTER HOARE). 
Reproduced by permission of the Wilts Archaeological Society. 



in 191 2. An early bronze-age burial, with fragments of a * drinking cup,* 
was found at the foot of this stone in the excavation preparatory to its 
re- erection. 



AVEBURY 
CIRCLES. 



Crossing the river Kennet, here often quite dry in summer, 
the cars entered Avebury (figs. 7 and 8) by the gap in iu 
south-eastern vallum by which the eastern avenue originally 
approached it. The village has sprung up right in the middle of the pre- 
historic remains, and to this fact much of the destruction is doubtless due. 
The Rev. E. H. Goddard gave a description of the * Temple.' The first 
mention of Avebury, he said, is contained in John Aubrey's account as he 
found it to be in 1648. His plan showed that the monument was then in 
a much more perfect condition than it is now. The more complete plans 
by Stukeley in 1774 showed that in the intervening years a considerable 
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number of stones had been removed, and a very much larger number has 
been destroyed since, so that what we see now is merely a fragment, a few 
bones of the great skeleton which once existed there. It is difficult to gain 
an idea of what the place really was, because it has been an inhabited site 
certainly since Saxon times (there is Saxon work in the church), and as 
can be seen, the village is very largely built of the stones of the circle. 
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FIG. 8. PLAN OF AVEBURY CIRCLES (aFTER A. C. SMITH). 

Standing stones are shown solid ; fallen stones as hollow circles ; buried stones or pits 

where stones have stood are indicated by a cross. 

Reproduced by permission of the \^tt Archaeological Society. 



The great temple of Avebury, for such there can be little doubt it was, 
consisted originally, it is believed, of a great outer circle, of two inner circles, 
and of a south-eastern and western avenue. 

The great outer circle was composed of about a hundred stones, standing 
some twenty-seven feet apart, and surrounded on the outer side by a great 
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earthen bank and ditch, the ditch being on the inner side of the bank. Within 
the outer circle were two smaller circles, each said to have contained some 
thirty stones arranged in two concentric rings. ^ 

In the centre of the northernmost circle were three large standing 
stones, and in that of the southern a single standing stone. Two long 
winding avenues of standing stones seem to have formed approaches to the 
temple. The eastern or Kennett avenue entered the enclosure at the spot 
where the modern made-up road still enters it, and ended on the rising 
ground known as Kennett or Overton hill, in two concentric ovals of standing 
stones known as ' the Sanctuary.' The western or Beckhampton avenue, of 
which there are no visible remains, and the former existence of which has 
been doubted until recently, ended, according to Stukeley, without any 
particular feature on the downs west of Beckhampton. The outer bank and 
ditch are, for the most part, still well preserved, but of the hundred or more 
stones which once formed the outer circle only ten remain standing and 
nine fallen, several of the latter mere fragments in the ground. 

Of the southern circle two stones remain erect and three fallen, and of 
the northern, two erect and two fallen. Of the three central stones of the 
northern circle, two still stand : the third fell in 171 3 and was broken up. 
Nothing remains of the central stone of the southern circle. 

Within the last few years excavations have been conducted at Avebury 
by Mr. St. George Gray under the auspices of the British Association with 
a view to the determination of the date of its construction. ^ One of the most 
interesting features revealed has been the great size of the ditch within the 
vallum ; it was found to have been dug originally to a depth of some thirty 
feet, and to average, at the bottom where excavated, seventeen feet in width, 
and thirty-five feet at the top. 

The ditch is no longer in its original condition. At the date of the 
meeting Mr. Gray had cut three sections : in the section nearest to the road 
he found that the original bottom of the ditch was twenty-three feet below 
the present grass level, the bottom being flat and seventeen feet wide : further 
on it was eighteen to twenty feet below present level. The upper layers of 
silt yielded some medieval remains : lower down was some pottery and 
bronze objects of Roman date, and below this some bronze-age pottery. 
In the lowest section were several pieces of coarse hand-made pottery with 
an impressed ornament on the outside, similar to fragments found in the 
long barrow at West Kennett and elsewhere ; also worked bones, antler-picks 
and bone shovels. The evidence points rather to the neolithic origin of the 
temple, or, at all events, to the transition period from the neolithic to the 
bronze age. 

With regard to the Kennett and Beckhampton avenues, there can be 
no doubt about the former, because a portion of it still exists : eleven stones 
can be seen lying or standing in situ following roughly the present road from 
Kennett to Avebury. The Beckhampton avenue was supposed to have 
passed the * Long Stones.' Aubrey did not mention it ; Stukeley gave it 

1 That the inner circles were actually ■ These excavations were not completed 

double rests on the authority of the until 1922, Reports^ Brit. Assoc, 1922, 326- 

antiquary Stukeley alone, and has been 333. 
much doubted. 
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only as having been practically destroyed before his time. He found, as he 
thought, the remains near Truslowe Manor. 

Mr. Goddard took this opportunity of making some observations on the 
' Sarsen stones,' which are scattered so freely over the northern part of the 
Wiltshire chalk plateau. The best-known groups, which filled the whole of 
a dry valley-bottom between Avebury and Marlborough, known as the *Grey 
wethers,' from their similarity to a flock of sheep, have been purchased by 
subscription and vested in the National Trust, to prevent them from being 
broken up. 

He pointed out that the sarsen stones are the remains of a layer of 
Tertiary sand, somewhat similar to the Bagshot beds, which lay over the chalk 
deposits. Parts of this bed had been indurated, and were left in the form of 
nodules, or ' sarsens ' of all shapes and sizes, while the soft parts have been 
denuded away. Owing to the absence of other suitable building material, 
these sarsens, during the last hundred and fifty years, have been largely 
broken up all over this district for cottage and wall building and for road- 
metal. Singularly enough, there was practically no sarsen stones of any size 
on Salisbury plain, consequently the sarsens of Stonehenge must have been 
brought from a distance, no doubt from North Wilts. The great blocks 
of the temple of Avebury, on the other hand, came from the immediate 
neighbourhood, probably from Lockeridge Dean, a few miles away. In 
contradistinction to thbse at Stonehenge, the Avebury stones, so far as he 
could see, show no signs of having been worked or shaped. They were simply 
set on end as they came from the downs. 

Mr. Passmore called attention to the shape and surface of one of the 
two great standing stones and suggested that it showed some signs of having 
been shaped to a rectangular edge. Mr. Bell and others were inclined to 
support this view. 

Mrs. Cunnington dwelt on the fact that the bronze-age interment found 
at the foot of the stone of Longstone Cove at Beckhampton, which was 
re-erected in 191 2, must have been placed there after the stone was erected. 
It could not have been in the ground before. This goes to prove that, in 
the case of this stone at least, and presumably of others, the date of erection 
was the early bronze age. 

Sir William Boyd Dawkins added that this was in favour of a bronze-age 
date for Stonehenge, and he would be very cautious in accepting a neolithic 
date for Avebury, even though flint implements had been found on the 
floor of the ditch. 

After a perambulation of the circle, followed by lunch at 
CHtlRCH^ the Red Lion, the members assembled in the parish church, 
where Mr. Goddard again acted as guide. This church con- 
tains the most interesting work in the neighbourhood. ^ The nave formed 
the original Saxon church, to which the aisles were added late in the twelfth 
century and the chancel in the fourteenth century. The wall above the 
present nave-arcades is actually the original Saxon wall. 

In these walls were four windows on each side, with four small circular 
openings above them. These windows were not glazed, but the lower ones 

* For part of these notes, we are indebted to Mr. C. £. Ponting, F.S.A. 

irilu Arch, Mag, xxi, 188. 
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were closed with wooden shutters in bad weather, leaving the church to be 
lighted only by the small circular openings above. One of these lower 
windows on each side remains in the wall of the respond at the west end of 
the nave, and on them the rebate for the shutter may be plainly seen. 
Three of the small circular openings, each of a single stone, with a row of 
holes in it to hold the sticks of the wattle-work centering round which 
the rubble wall was built, remain above the arches of the north arcade. The 
low Norman arches, cut through the Saxon walls, gave place in 1828 to the 
high pointed ones now existing, but at one point the spring of the twelfth- 
century arch may be seen cutting through the comer of the earlier Saxon 
window. 

The south doorway and the font^ are of the twelfth century, the latter 
covered with an interlacing arcade and other sculpture. 

There is a passage connecting the north aisle with the chancel, and 
the rood-stairs still exist. Although the cove and screen are modem, the 
front of the rood-loft itself is original This and the example at Edington 
are the only original rood-lofts in the county. 

The chancel has been much rebuilt. The north wall of the north aisle 
and the tower are of the fifteenth century. 

The Rev. A. D. Hill gave a brief account of Saxon church architecture 
and Mr. VaUance followed with some words on the uses of the rood-loft 
in parish churches. 

AVEBURY Avebury Manor-house with its green lawns, gabled front 

MANOR and walled forecourt, was next visited. Colonel L. C. D. 

HOUSE. Jenner received the members and gave a brief history of its 

occupation before he acquired it. 

The manor was granted by Henry III to William de Tankerville, chamber- 
lain of Normandy, who gave it to the Benedictine abbey of Saint-Georges- 
de-Boscherville in Normandy. In the reign of Richard II the farm of the 
manor was given to the coUege of St. Mary, Winchester. Later, after 
the suppression of alien priories, the manor passed into the possession of the 
collegiate church of Fotheringhay. At the suppression it was sold by the 
crown to Sir William Sharington of Lacock, master of the Mint at BristoL 
Shortly afterwards Sharington was deprived of this as well as of Lacock for 
clipping the coinage, and, though he was subsequently allowed to redeem 
them, it is doubtful whether he ever recovered Avebury manor, since in 
1555-6 the crown granted it to William Dunch of Wittenham, auditor of 
the Mint, who built the original dwelling-house. Dunch died in 1577 : 
his younger son, Walter, who succeeded him, died in 1595, and his widow 
married Sir James Mervyn. The latter is responsible for the fine south 
front bearing the initials I. M. D. 1602. The Lhinch family sold the manor 
in 1632 to Sir John Stawell of Somerton, Somerset. In 1696 Sir Richard 
Holford acquired it, and to him is due much of the interior decoration, 
plaster ceilings and overmantels. Mr. Jones, General Sir Adam Williamson, 
governor of Jamaica, the Jones family again, and lastly Sir Henry B. Meux 
were successive owners : it was let as a farmhouse, * and finally, in 1907, 
Col. Jenner bought and restored it to its original purpose. 

^ Figured and described in The Connmsseur, ' Jadnon's Aubrey, 330, 331. 

Sept. 1909, xxY, 52. 
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The manor house is a very interesting example of an Elizabethan house, 
containing several untouched rooms with the panelling, fireplaces, ceilings, 
etc., of the period, together with several rooms altered and redecorated about 
the time of WUliam and Mary, since which period practically nothing has 
been changed. Much of the glazing of the windows is in its original and 
untouched condition. The parlour and at least three bedrooms are still as 
they were in queen Elizabeth's time ; the dining-room (which was the 
great hall) and several other rooms being redecorated in king William's time 
by Sir Richard Holford. All the interior work of both periods is good and 
interesting. 

Beside the south front dated 1602, there is an earlier gabled front on 
the east. The interior has several interesting rooms with plaster ceilings 
and good fireplaces, and at the foot of the staircase is a pair of oak dog- 
gates. The house is full of fine old furniture and is adorned by a wealth 
of remarkable needlework ; some of it original and some the work of 
Mrs. Jenner herself. 

The circular dovecot in the adjoining farmyard is probably of the same 
date as the house. 

After being hospitably entertained at tea in the adjoining 
KENNETT ^^^^ by Colonel and Mrs. Jenner, the members left Avebury 
AVENUE. by a road which follows the line of the Kennett avenue. Of 

this nineteen stones may still be counted : the first stands 
in a cottage garden on the right of the road just beyond the entrance, and 
another a little further on to the left and close to the side of the road ; then 
a group of eleven in a field to the right of the road ; beyond these again 
two more, one on either side of the road. Two of the group of eleven stones 
are standing. One of these latter fell about 1880, and was re-erected by the 
Wilts Archaeological Society in 191 2. Of the ' Sanctuary,' in which the 
Kennett avenue ended on Overton hill, it is recorded that in 1724 Farmer 
Green took away the stones, and Farmer Griffin ploughed up the ground, 
and to-day even the exact site is not known. 

After passing through the village of West Kennett and before reaching 
Silbury hill, the well-known West Kennett Long Barrow was observed on 
the brow of the hill to the left of the road. 

Silbury hill, like Avebury, Stonehenge and Old Sarum^ 
HILL. ^^ ^^^ most remarkable monument of its class in Great Britain. 

It is a gigantic mound of artificial origin, about 130 feet high, 
and covers upwards of five acres of land. It stands on comparatively low- 
lying ground, one mile due south of Avebury, on the lower fringe of a 
gently rising hill. It was partly isolated from the hill on the south side by 
the cutting of a deep trench between the base of the mound and the hill, 
leaving, however, two narrow bridges or causeways as a means of access to 
the mound. The chalk of which the mound is formed was apparently 
largely taken from the ground round the mound on the north and west 
rides, a deep wet trench or moat having here been dug out. The whole of 
this trench is now filled up with silting. It thus appears that the mound 
was originally almost entirely surrounded by water, and that perhaps the 
only means of access to it, dry-shod, would have been by the causeways. 
The age and purpose of the monument are alike unknown, but all the 
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available evidence points to its great antiquity. It is often assumed to be 
a burial mound, a gigantic barrow, but no evidence has been forthcoming 
to support this assumption. 

Its nearness to Avebury has naturally led to theories connecting it with 
the great temple. It has been suggested that it was erected to form an 
artificial horizon on which the rising of certain stars could be observed 
from the temple in connexion with annual festivals held there ; that by 
means of its projected shadow it served as a permanent calendar to mark 
off the seasons of the year ; that it was erected simply as a memorial of 
some great event or of some great chief ; and, regardless of the evidence of 
its greater antiquity, that it is nothing more or less than a Norman motte. 
In the hope of proving something definite excavations have been made in 
it on three separate occasions. In 1777, with the aid of miners brought 
from Cornwall, the duke of Northumberland and Colonel Drax drove a 
shaft from the top to the original ground-level, where they seem only to 
have found a piece of wood. The sinking still to be seen on the summit, 
and the small mound adjoining it, show where these explorers failed to make 
good their dilapidations. In 1849, under the auspices of the Archaeological 
Institute, a tunnel was driven through from the south-west side to sixteen 
yards beyond the centre of the mound, on the level of the original surface, 
several lateral excavations being made from the tunnel in the centre of the 
mound, but no signs of burial were found. 

In 1886 Mr. Alfred Pass excavated in the meadow at the base of the hill» 
on the north and west, proving that some of the chalk of which the mound 
is built was taken from the ground round the base of the hill on those sides ; 
and that a trench one hundred feet wide, and from fifteen to twenty feet 
deep, which would contain water at all seasons of the year, had been dug out. 
flint flakes, burnt sarsens, charcoal, and bones of animals were found five 
feet from the bottom and nine feet below the present surface, and afford 
evidence of human occupation of the site after the moat had silted up to 
that extent. Assuming that these flint flakes, etc. are pf the bronze age, 
Mr. Pass contended that the building of the mound is proved to be as early 
as that. ^ But the most important evidence of its prehistoric date is perhaps 
to be found in the fact, proved, as it appears, by excavations undertaken by 
the Wilts Archaeological Society in 1867 for that purpose alone, that the 
Roman road was deflected from its straight course to avoid the mound, 
passing thirty feet to the south of it instead of under it, as from its general 
direction it seems that it should have done.' 

Mrs. Cunnington, in describing the earthwork and reviewing the facts 
given above, stressed the discovery of the flint flakes in the silt of the ditclu 
These flint flakes were scattered along a certain level in the silting four or 
five feet below the present level. That showed that there were flint-using 
people (she did not say of what age) on the site a considerable time after the 
mound was thrown up. This was the only evidence of real importance 
which had yet come to light. She did not see how it was possible to resist 
the conclusion that the ditch had partly silted in while people were still 
using flints — ^whether in neolithic, bronze age, or late Celtic times, she was 
not prepared to say : the flints were only flakes, and there was nothing more 
to be said about them ; but one would not be likely to find flake flints after 

'* fFilts Arch, Mag. xxiii, 245. ^ ibid^ xi, 1 17-123. 
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the time the ditch was dug and this mound thrown up if it was merely a 
Norman mound. There was one other rival mound, that of the castle at 
Marlborough, hitherto supposed to be a Norman motte pure and simple, 
but certain excavations last year led to the finding of a considerable number 
of deer antlers which were apparently used as picks. Some thought this 
discovery did not invalidate its Norman origin, but Marlborough people 
believed it pointed to an earlier date. 

Sir Henry Howorth, though himself unable to accept it, thought that 
the theory of their old friend, Sir William Hope, had been dealt with some- 
what unceremoniously. Hope felt that there was no period before the 
Norman conquest to which one could justly ascribe a mound of such size. 
He therefore believed it to be a Norman castle. It was true that there was 
no documentary reference to this earthwork, but this argument appHed to 
others of whose origin there could be no doubt. It was also true that this 
mound was of great size, but it was not so vast as the castle of Robert Bigod 
at Thetford, or that which formed the nucleus of Windsor castle. Silbury's 
Norman origin had also been dismissed owing to its isolation. This, he 
thought, was no argument, for Windsor, Ludlow and other castles had been 
erected at a distance from habitations, which had sprung up later. Here 
at Silbury was a fertile district with an important road to command. 
For his own part Sir Henry Howorth could not support the Norman theory, 
but he put forward an alternative suggestion. The Saxon name of * bury ' 
led him to think it pre-Norman. Since it apparently contained no burial, 
might it not have been erected as a moot of the hundred or perhaps even 
of the shire ? It might weU have been planted there in close proximity to 
the vast remains of earHer ages all around which showed the traditional 
importance of this part of the country in early times. 

From Silbury the members returned to Devizes. In the 
MEETING. evening they were received by the Mayor and Mayoress 

(Alderman and Miss TapUn) supported by the Corporation 
and Reception Committee, and were entertained to coffee. 

After the formal proceedings. Prof. Sir William Boyd Dawkins, D.Sc. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. read a paper on the prehistoric inhabitants of Wiltshire. 
It is hoped to print this paper in a forthcoming volume of the 
Journal, 



Thursday, 22nd July. 
n,,««r. The first house visited this day was South Wraxall Manor 

SOUTH . . 

WRAXALL (^S- 9)' occupied by Major E. Richardson-Cox, who described 
MANOR. the house to the visitors. 

This was originally part of the manor of Bradford, which 
belonged to the abbey of Shaftesbury. Little is known of its history until it 
became the property of Robert Long, who died in 1447. The date of the 
original house may thus be assigned to the second quarter of the fifteenth 
century. The portions of the house of this period now remaining are the 
great hall with its porch, the parlour at the south end, with kitchens adjoining 
and host's chamber over, and to the north of the hall the buttery and with- 
drawing room above. The hall roof is of the early hammer-beam type, the 
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•hieldi on the cornice apparently having been added about a century later. 
Next in date and very little later is the block of offices at the north-west 
comer of the courtyard, formerly detached. By the end of the fifteenth 
century the courtyard had apparently been enclosed by walls, and the part 
on the west with doorway leading to the garden was probably erected. 
Early in the sixteenth century the gateway, with oriel and porter's dwelling 
over it, and the long buildings connecting it with the parlour, were erected 
by Sir Thomas Long, whose badge, the fetterlock, adopted when he inherited 



SOUTH WRAXALL 
ANOR HOUSE. 




FIG. 9. SOUTH WRAXALL MANOR-HOUSE. 



Draycot, appears on one of the brackets of the hall, and over the arch of 
the gateway. Not later than the gateway the dining-room with guest- 
chamber over was added ; there is little to indicate that it is of so early a date, 
except that the Tudor roof still exists over the fiat ceiling. Extensive 
alterations were carried out during the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth 
and early part of James I, when the character of the principal front was 
materially changed. The withdra wing-room was remodelled, and the great 
projection opposite the fireplace was contrived so as to carry the roof plate. ^ 

^ The Institute is indebted to Mr. A. W. N. Burder, F.S.A. for material for 

these notes. 
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Sir Hcmy Howorth, in returning thanks to Major Richardson-Cox for 
his reception, said he understood that the house had come into his tenancy 
in 1900, and he congratulated him on the careful way in which he had 
repaired it. 

From South WraxaU the motors proceeded to Bradford- 
Sn^von^' 0^"^^°^ * ^^^'^ picturesquely situated on a hill rising above 
SAXON ^^ river. It is built mainly of local * Bath ' stone, the mellow 

CHURCH. colour of which adds greatly to its charm. It was formerly 

a place of great importance in the staple woollen and cloth 
trade of the west of England, and contains several buildings of interest, the 
most noteworthy being the Saxon church of St. Lawrence. 

This church is first mentioned by William of Malmesbury, about 1125, 
who states that St. Aldhelm (d. 709) ' built at Bradford an eccUsiola dedicated 
to St. Lawrence, which remained to his day.' This testimony can hardly 
be accepted as establishing the seventh century as the date of the present 
building, since St. Aldhelm's monastery was destroyed by the Danes in the 
tenth century. In looi, however, the monastery and manor of Bradford 
were bestowed by Ethelred upon the abbess of Shaftesbury, and this suggests 
that they had been rebuilt and were then in the hands of the king : the 
architectural evidence supports this date. 

It is probable that the building was not in use as a church during the 
middle ages, for it underwent no alterations either by enlargement or by 
the insertion of later features. It is described in the old deeds as the * skull 
house,' and may during the middle ages have been used as a charnel house 
and thus have been preserved from alteration or destruction. 

In the sixteenth century it passed to the crown, and was from time to 
time held by various owners. In 171 5 the nave was in use as a school, the 
chancel as a cottage three floors high. It was so disguised by the buildings 
built against it, and by the ivy by which it was covered, that no one suspected 
the age of the building, nor that it was a church, until, in 1856, the then 
vicar, Canon Jones, rescued it and raised money for its recovery and repair. 
It is now vested in trustees as a memorial of past ages. The most remarkable 
features are its great height, the narrow and tapering doorways and arches, 
the fewness and smallness of the windows, the angels over the chancel-arch, 
and the sHghtly-cut arcading round the entire building outside. 

Mr. Goddard described the church and the Rev. A. D. Hill and 
Sir Henry Howorth followed on some points in regard to its date. 

^^.^«^«^ From the Saxon church the members descended to the 

BRADFORD 

PARISH parish church. The chancel is of Norman date and was 

CHURCH. lengthened in the fourteenth century. The east window and 

one on the north are also of the fourteenth century. On the 

south the window is of fifteenth-century date. The walls of the nave and 

one angle of the tower show Norman work with fifteenth-century windows. 

The west tower and spire are also of the fifteenth century. 

On each side of the chancel are recessed tombs, one with a female effigy, 

c. 1 280-1 300, the other being early fourteenth-century work.^ 

> IFUu Arch, Mag. v, 20. 
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After lunch at the Swan hotel, the members crcnsed the 
Avon and visited the great fourteenth-century dthe-bam 
of the manor (fig, lo), which, until the suppression, belonged 
to the abbess of Shaftesbury. 
The Rev, E. H. Goddard, who described the building, laid that the 
neniions were exceptionally large, one hundred and siity-seven feet by 
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thirty feet.^ It retains the original roof which, from time to time, has 
been strengthened and tied together. Owing to the weight of the stone tiles, 
the timbers are very massive. In the case of all but two of the couples, the 
principal rafters do not run right up to the ridge, but are jointed at the 
collar in the usual fourteenth-century manner. Some of the buttresses appear 
to have been added as an afterthought : possibly they were found to be 
necessary in order to take up the thrust of the roof after its erection. 

Some of the doors, with their hinges and distinctive feather-edged and 
V-grooved boarding, are original. The fact that the great doors were closed 
from the inside necessitated smaller doors for exit at the side after shutting 
the great doors. 

Attention was drawn to a good fourteenth-century window at the 
north end of the projecting entrance-block, to the many and various masons' 
marks in the stonework on the south side, and to the unusual finials to the 
gables. 

Mr. Goddard stated that in 19 14, the bam being in a bad state of repair 
and in danger of falling, Sir Charles Hobhouse offered it to the Wilts Society 
on condition that they undertook its repair. An appeal for funds brought 
in over ;£400, which enabled the essential work to be carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A. A collection was made at this 
meeting to help on the good work. 

WESTWOOD ^^ Westwood manor-house, the next place visited, the 

MANOR members were received by the owner, Mr. E. G. Lister, who 

HOUSE. described the building and the principles on which the work 

of repair had been carried out. 
On plan the house is L-shaped, with a porch on the south front, and a 
turret-staircase in the angle of the building. It dates from the close of the 
fifteenth century, but was considerably altered in Elizabethan times. There 
are good plaster ceilings and fireplaces, and an interesting sundial now 
replaced over a modern entrance doorway. 

WESTWOOD Though not included in the itinerary, many of the members 

CHURCH. visited the church. It is mainly of late-fifteenth-century date, 

with some remains of the thirteenth century, notably the 
priest's door in the chancel. The principal feature of interest in the church 
is the considerable quantity of old glass which has survived in the east and 
south windows of the chancel. In the centre light is the crucifixion and, 
in the upper lights, SS. Peter, Andrew, John Baptist and Michael weighing 
souls. In the lower side-lights are figures holding shields with emblems of 
the pasaon. The * mocking ' and the * myrrh * are treated in a curious 
manner, the former being typified by a hand pulling a beard, the latter by 
a pestle and mortar. Remains of the rood-screen have been made up into 
quire-stalls, the woodwork, where deficient, being copied in cast iron. 

The tower, with its richly-panelled belfry stage, is perhaps the finest of 
the small group of towers of somewhat similar design, mostly found in this 
comer of the county.* 

^ There are two other great tithe-bami * fFilts Arcb. Mag, xzx, 4. 

in Wilts, viz. at Lacock and Tisburj, and a 
similar one at Glastonbury in Somersetshire. 
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Returning to the Swan hotel at Bradford for tea, the 
ri^^FTFin "^embers next Tinted Great Chalfield manor-house (fig. 11) 
MANOR- ^7 invitation of Major Fuller. 

HOUSE. This is one of the earliest and most interesting of the 

type of manor-house, which in the earlier Tudor days fore- 
shadowed the advent of more convenient arrangements. Retaining much 
of the old feudal planning, it was built at a time when as yet no trace of foreign 
influence had found its way into England. There is no provision made for 
defence, beyond the moat, with a suggestion of a wall with round towers. 
The whole establishment is complete in itself, with stables, farm buildings, 
barn and mill. The main feature of the plan is the great hall, with a few 
separate rooms for the use of the master and his family, or an occasional 
guest of position, while the rest of the building was allotted to kitchens, 
butteries, bakehouses, etc. It is believed to have been rebuilt about 1460- 
1470, by Thomas Tropenell, whose arms, with those of Agnes, his wife, 
daughter of William Ludlow, lord of Hill Deverell, are on the roof of the 
great hall. 

From Great Chalfield the members returned to Devizes. 

. *,^T,T . , In the evening the two societies held their annual general 

ANNUAL *• • .1. ^ xj 11 

GENERAL meetings in the Town xlall. 

MEETING. Sir Henry Howorth, President, took the Chair at the 

meeting of the Institute. 

The report of the Council having been taken as read and the accounts 
for the year 1919 having been presented, the Chairman moved, and 
Sir William Boyd Dawkins seconded the adoption of both, which was 
carried unanimously. The report and accounts are printed at pages 358 and 
360 respectively. 

A comprehensive vote was then passed to Mr. Cunnington and to all 
others who had contributed to the success of the meeting, whether by 
hospitality, organisation, or description of buildings. 

The place of meeting in 1921 was subsequently discussed : the feeling 
of those present appeared to be in favour of Norwich or Gloucester, it being 
resolved to leave the decision to the Council. 

At the conclusion of the formal business, a paper on the Roman roads of 
Wiltshire was read by Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A. 

Mr. Crawford has supplied the following abstract of his paper : 

I will begin by saying what Roman roads were noty and will then give 
a brief description of some of those in Wiltshire. 

Roman roads are not paved in the sense in which the Appian way and 
some modem continental roads are paved. Their surface was made of the 
same materials as many of the existing roads in the county. Local material 
was always used. Usually it was flint, either quarried horn the chalk or 
taken from natural deposits of gravel. But, for some reason or other, the 
Romans always threw up a raised causeway, upon which the road was made 
to run. On the chalk downs this causewliy was formed of chaUc ; and over 
Calstone Down there may still be seen for two miles on the north side of the 
Roman road a continuous row of depressions—the pits from which the chalk 
for the causeway was obtained. 

Roman roads are not all known and mapped. Many of them are still 
undiscovered : of some of them we know the course taken for a few miles 
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only here and there ; of not one can we say that its course is known without a 
tingle break. The only way in which these gaps can be filled is by field-work, 
and this can be done by any one who has sufficient leisure and enthusiasm. 
The only way to learn how to recognise a Roman road is to go and look 
at one with an ordnance map, and to go on looking at them and following 
their course over hill and dale until one learns what different forms they now 
assume under di£Ferent conditions. Some of them have become almost 
obliterated by ploughing, some are still almost perfect. There is a very 
fine fragment on Seven Barrows hill, near West Kennett, on the open 
down within a few yards of the Bath road. It takes a long time to plough 
flat the raised causeway, and it is seldom that every trace has vanished. 
Experience alone — not books — can teach one how to recognise these fainter 
signs. 

Roman roads are not always straight for the whole of their course. They 
were laid out as straight as possible from one Roman station to another ; 
but as it was very rarely possible to see one terminal point from the other, 
intermediate sighting-points were used. These were always on high ground 
and it will be observed that when a Roman road changes its course it 
generally does so at a point considerably raised above the surrounding 
country. 

The system of Roman roads in the south of England is a homogeneous 
one. It bears every mark of a scheme thought out as a whole at a single time. 
There is no evidence of gradual evolution and very little of accretions at a 
later date (possibly the Bath-Marlborough-Newbury road may be later 
than the rest, but this is still uncertain). The design is a military one and 
was probably intended to facilitate the rapid movement of troops in case of 
local risings. We have evidence of the date of one Wiltshire road, that from 
the Mendips to Old Sarum, Winchester and Southampton ; though the 
evidence comes from outside Wiltshire. At Bossington in Hampshire an 
ingot or * pig ' of lead, inscribed with the name of the emperor Nero, 
was found in the marshes of the Test. This ' pig ' was found exactly at the 
point where the Roman road crosses the swampy ground, and was doubtless 
lost in making the difficult crossing. Two more * pigs,' inscribed with the 
name of the emperor Vespasian, have quite recently been foimd at Bittern, 
opposite Southampton, at the southern terminus of the road. It is thus 
clear that this road was in existence in the first century a.d. and was used for 
the transport of lead from the Mendip mines at Charterhouse, where a large 
Roman mining settlement existed. The lead was shipped across the channel 
to St.-Val6ry, at the mouth of the Somme, whence it was taken across France 
to Rome. Lead was much used by the Romans in connexion with their 
famous baths, for making pipes, etc. Some of these pipes, made from Mendip 
lead, may actually be seen in their original position to-day at Bath. 

It would be impossible here to give, even in outline, a description of 
the course of the Roman roads in Wiltshire. Those who wish to know more 
about them should consult an admirable book by the late Mr. T. Codrington, 
called Roman Roads of Britain (S.P.C.K. third edition), where a summary 
of the best available knowledge on the subject will be found. In a cover at 
the end of the book is an excellent outline map. For further and more 
detailed information the ordnance maps on a scale of six inches to the mile 
should be consulted. A word of warning, however, is necessary to those 
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who study the ordnance maps. In a few cases the archaeological information 
on them is not correct ; the Roman road from Old Sarum westward to the 
Mendips is wrongly marked on the Grovcly Ridge. This and other errors 
will be corrected in the next revision, which will take place very shortly. 
Generally speaking, however, the archaeological errors of the ordnance 
maps are rather errors of omission, and it behoves all Wiltshiremen to supply 
the authorities with as much new material as possible for incorporation in 
the new edition. 

Friday, 23rd July. 

POTTERNE '^^^ day's progranmie lay to the south-west of Devizes, 

CHURCH. extending as far as the northern edge of Salisbury Plain. The 
first halt was made at Potteme, where Mr. A. Hamilton 
Thompson, F.S.A. described the church. 

The plan is cruciform with a central tower. The present church with the 
lower part of the tower dates from the early years of the thirteenth cenniry, 
the belfry stage being built some fifty years later, and the battlements and 
pinnacles in the fifteenth century. The north porch of the nave is of the 
thirteenth century, the south porch being added in the fifteenth century. 
A feature of the church is its extreme simplicity and regularity : sculpture 
is entirely absent, and even mouldings are used very sparingly. 

The church contains parts of three fonts of different dates; the base 
and stem of that now in use is of the thirteenth century, and the bowl of 
late fourteenth-century work. Perhaps the most interesting object in the 
church is the large tub-shaped font that is by some authorities believed to 
date from before the Norman conquest, although its surface, excepting the 
upper rim with inscription, appears to have been chiselled over at a later 
date. This font was discovered buried under the site on which the present 
one stands during the restoration in 1872. The inscription in ancient 
characters round the upper edge reads * Sicut Cervus Desiderat ad Pontes 
Aquarum ita Desiderat Anima Mea ad te D's. Amen,' which is stated to 
be taken from a version of St. Jerome : the received Vulgate text reads the 
opening words * Quemadmodum desiderat cervus.' ^ 

POTTFRNF Prom the church the party moved to the Porch House, 

PORCH ^^^ owned by Mr. C. H. St. John Hornby. 

HOUSE. This is one of the few good examples of early timber 

architecture still remaining in Wiltshire, and shows the 
characteristics of a medieval house of moderate size. In the centre is the 
hall with projecting porch, and at either end are the rooms that completed 
the house. The oldest portions probably date from the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. Before the house was purchased and restored by the late 
George Richmond, R.A. it had fallen on evil days and passed through many 
vicissitudes ; at various times it had been used as a brewery, a bakehouse, 
a barrack, a public house, and lastly, and perhaps most disastrously, it had 
been partitioned and adapted to form four or five small dwelling-houses. 
During this occupation the pendants from the roof with tracery were cut 
away to make head-room for the upper story. ^ 

^ JFilu Arch, Mag* rvi, 274. * ihid, zvi, 287. 
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Mr. Hamilton Thompson made 8ome brief remarks upon the plan and 
details of the house, and Mr. Drake spoke upon the interesting glass collected 
in a window of the hall, analysing the various fragments in their chronological 
order. 

Resuming their seats, the party motored on to Edington^ 
EDINGTON ^P^S under the escarpment of Salisbury Plain. Here the 
CHURCH. church, perhaps the finest in the county, was described to 
them by Mr. Hamilton Thompson. 

Edington was the birthplace of William of Edington, born r. 1300. He 
was bishop of Winchester (i 346-1 366), treasurer and chancellor of EngLuid, 
and chancellor of the order of the Garter, an office held by the bishop of 
Winchester ever since. The manor and church formerly belonged to the 
abbess and convent of Romsey, and the prebend of Edington formed the 
endowment of one of the secular canons attached to that monastery. Tlie 
bishop acquired them from the convent, with the intention of founding a 
chantry college of secular priests in the church ; but in 1352 he converted 
the college into a monastery of the Augustinian order of Bonhommes,^ 
twelve brethren under a rector, and built for them the present church 
(1352-1361). Excepting the south porch, which is slightly later, the whole 
building is of this date and has remained unaltered, one of the most remarkable 
examples in England of the transition from ' decorated ' to * perpendicular ' 
gothic. It is unfortunate that the name of the master-mason is unknown. 
William of Edington is often referred to as if he had designed it himself, and 
has been called the inventor of perpendicular gothic ; but his reputation 
and that of his frotigi and successor, Wykeham, as architects, rests on no 
foundation of fact. They were prelates of magnificent taste, who supplied 
the money for buildings, but the credit of design belongs to the lay masons 
whom they or their representatives employed. 

The cloister and domestic buildings adjoined the north aisle of the nave. 
The nave and aisles formed the parish church, the chancel and transepts 
the canons' quire. The latter was entirely cut off from the nave by the rood- 
screen and loft, an erection of the time of Henry VII, the present open- 
traceried panels of the screen formerly having been backed with boards, 
except in the doors. Hence the parish altar was under the western arch of 
the tower, and it is fortunate that the division should have been preserved 
in so marked a manner. The plaster ceilings are seventeenth-century work. 

Attention was drawn to the doorway in the north aisle, which originally 
led to the cloister, and to another doorway on the south side of the chanceL 
No doubt this originally opened into a small vestry, enclosed by extensions 
of the two eastern buttresses, and lighted by a window pierced in one of them 
which had since been blocked up. 

There are elaborate niches in the chancel, with mutilated figures of the 
four evangelists at the sides. On the east wall were probably St. Mary and 
St. Katherine, in whose honour the church was dedicated. A niche on 
the outside of the north wall of the chancel probably held a rood facing the 
burial-ground. In the south transept is a richly canopied altar-tomb with 
the effigy of an Augustinian canon, an exceptionally good example of the 

^ There was only one other house of this order in England, Ashiidge in 

Buckinghamshire. 
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costume of a canon of this order. This tomb has the monogram I. B. with 
the rebus of a branch or sprig issuing from a barrel. This may represent 
* Ba7[n]-tun,' a fcimily which held considerable property in the neighbour- 
hood, but, so far as is known, only connected with this place after the dis- 
solution, when it held the priory property on long lease. Another suggestion 
is that it represents ' Beech-in-tun' or Beckington. Under the south 
naye-arcade is a monument to Sir Ralph Cheney (d. 140 1 ), and a brass on 
the chancel floor to lady Anne Beauchamp, wife of Sir Thomas Lewis, who 
is commemorated in marble and alabaster on the south side of the chancel. 

There is a good Jacobean pulpit, and much fourteenth-century glass in 
the windows, a series of saints and bishops, single figures on a quarry ground 
similar in design to the later examples in Steeple Ashton church. 

There are twelve consecration crosses inside and twelve on the outside 
of the church : the old brasses have gone, but the matrices remain : one 
has unfortunately been filled by a modern brass, which falsifies history. 

At the time of the dissolution, the monastic buildings were cleared away 
and on their site Sir William Pawlett built his house. The priory farm to the 
north of the church no doubt formed part of it and, though in greater part 
of Tudor date, it appears to incorporate some of the monastic buildings. 
The four niches on the outside of the north transept of the church were 
probably made by the great-grandson of Sir William Pawlett. ^ 

Mr. Goddard recalled that it was from the high altar of this church that 
William Ayscough, bishop of Salisbury, was dragged by the mob during the 
popular disturbances of 1450, taken to the top of the adjacent down and 
murdered. It was said that his murderers reproached him with being a 
king's officer, and that he was away from his diocese too much and did not 
exercise proper hospitality. He also mentioned that the rector at the head of 
the monastery at the time of the dissolution was named Paul Busshe ; he 
surrendered and was made bishop of Bristol, but was deprived of his 
bishopric in Mary's reign because of his marriage. 

Within the precincts are some extensive gardens enclosed by fine walls. 
Here the members had lunch, and after inspecting the well-preserved 
monastic fishponds beyond, proceeded to Steeple Ashton. 

cTTFPT 1? T^'^ village was formerly a market town of some impor- 

ASHTON. tance, as the name * steeple ' or * staple ' implies. In the 
village street stands a cross, an inscription on which records 
that it stands on the site of one erected in 107 1 ; none of the present structure 
seems to be older than the seventeenth century, and it bears the date 1679; 
the dial and ironwork are probably of the early eighteenth century. Near 
the cross is the octagonal village lock-up, or ' blind-house ' (so called because 
it had no window), built in 1773. 

The members were received at the church by the vicar, 
CHURCH. ^^^ ^ty. Canon E. P. Knubley, who described the building 

as one of extraordinary dignity and beauty. It consists of 
derestoried nave, with north and south aisles of four bays, north and south 
porches (the latter two-storied), chancel with north and south chapels, and 
western tower with chapels on its north and south sides. 

* Wilu Arch. Mag. Kcr^ 209. 
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The earliest part of the church is the tower (1400-1420). This was 
originally surmounted hy a stone steeple ninety-three feet high, but this 
was destroyed, being twice struck by lightning in 1670. 

The nave with its aisles and porches and the chapels on either side of 
the chancel were built in 1480-1500, Robert Long and Edith, his wife, 
providing the north aisle, and Walter Lucas and Maud, his wife, the south 
aisle. The aisles and chapels are vaulted in stone. The ribs are much 
elaborated, and form an octagon in the centre of each bay. The vaulting 
springs from canopied niches having figure-subjects carved in the corbels. 
The intention of vaulting the nave in stone was not carried out, and the vault 
here is of oak. The south porch is vaulted in stone, the centre boss 
representing the Assumption. A good deal of the detail in the carving 
throughout the church, though strong and dignified, gives the impression of 
having been left unfinished, and a record of litigation possibly supported 
this view.^ 

The original chancel, apparently of the thirteenth century (1252), 
remained till 1853, when it was pulled down and the present one built to 
harmonise with the rest of the church. 

The old glass in the windows, in spite of its fragmentary character, is 
of extreme beauty, and, as Canon Knubley observed, helps to fix the date 
when the aisles were built. In some of the heads of the lights are the white 
rose of the house of York and the rayed sun, and as Richard III died in 1485 
and his successor was unlikely to perpetuate his memory, we may assume 
that the roses and the rayed sun were there before 1485. In the east window 
of the south chapel Canon Knubley pointed out two figures, the one crowned, 
seated on a throne, wearing a blue robe ai^d holding an orb surmounted by a 
cross ; the other, crowned and seated on a similar throne, wearing a purple 
robe, hands folded over the breast. These, he suggested, were Edward the 
Confessor and St. Edmund the Martyr.' In the same window were the 
emblems of St. John, a hand pointing to a lamb on a book. In the south 
window of the same chapel were representations of the four evangelists and a 
boar's head. In the original scheme there was a single figure in each of the 
lights, and traces of some of these remained, such as a mitre, a pastoral staff, 
a hand held up to bless, some jewelled embroidery on vestments. Turning to 
the north aisle, he said that the crowned initial M referred to the coronation 
of Our Lady, and that one of the figures in this aisle represented St. James. 
Mutilated and mixed as the remains of the old glass are, he pointed to them 
as examples of the very beautiful glazing of the period, a groundwork of 
quarry glass with a single figure in each light. 

Mr. Maurice Drake added that the early glass in the church showed the 
effective use of the newly-discovered yellow stain. The glass of the later 
fourteenth century, owing probably to the Black Death, and to the fact 
that the glass itself was made by apprentices and labourers of makers who 
had died of the plague, is not of durable quality, and glass of this period is 

^ Thomas Lovell, freemason, actually ^49, balance due for ' certen wurkes and 

carried out the building work for Robert bildyngs of and in the p*ish curche of 

and Edith Long, and his executors, StepuU Assheton.' 
John Tockc, of Trowbridge, and Margaret, 

his wife, sued William Webbe and Margaret, * Sir William Hope had thought these 

his wife, executors of the will of Robert two figures represented a king and queen. 

Long, of Steeple Ashton, dothman, for posubly Christ and the Church. 
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Specially liable to corrosion. At Edington, where the glass is of this date, much 
of the outer surface has rotted entirely away, with the result that the glass 
has become so opaque and dirty that the excellent design is almost invisible. 
At Steeple Ashton at the end of the fifteenth century, exactly the opposite 
state of things exists, the glass itself is of excellent quality, but the painting, 
though technically correct, shows a lamentable absence of interest and 
invention in the details ; the same two or three patterns on the quarries 
and borders arc found all over England. The two tracery figures in the east 
window of the south aisle are good : these he regarded as figures of a king 
and queen, one representing our Lady, the other possibly God the Father. 
The portion of the inscription with the letters * SCTS EDWA ' is an intruded 
fragment from another window. 

Adjoining the church on the east is the manor-house, 
MANOR- where the members were received by Mr. E. Impey. This 

HOUSE. is a charming old stone house with gate-pillars to the fore- 

court, a splendid copper beech in front. The main building 
is Jacobean, but incorporated with it are the remains of an Elizabethan 
house. In the garden is a very remarkable old red-brick granary which dates 
from the sixteenth century, standing on tall stone columns and having an 
exterior stone staircase. 

Keevil manor-house was next visited, by invitation of 
J^NOR- General Dickson, C.B. C.M.G. Mr. W. Reward Bell gave 

HOUSE. the history of the house. In the sixteenth century the manor 

belonged to the Lambert family and one of the Lamberts 
built the present house in 1580. The porch, which bears the initials of 
Edmund Lambert, was added in 161 1. His son sold the estate in 1680 to 
William Beach of Fittleton, in whose family it remained until purchased in 
191 1 by General Dickson. The house is a very good example of the manor- 
house of the Jacobean period, with gabled ibront, and mullioned windows 
containing the original leaded casements. The original oak screen (c, 1600) 
renuins in the hall, and the house contains some fine linen-pattern panelling 
and plaster ceilings. 

The twelve large yew trees on the lawn, known as the twelve apostles, 
are supposed to have been planted when the house was in building. 

BOYS "^^ * short distance from the manor-house stands Talboys, 

a late-fifteenth-century half-timbered house, much altered 

and restored. In 141 6 Keevil was in the possession of the widow of the 

seventeenth earl of Arundel, and Talboys may have been the dower-house. 

From Keevil the motors proceeded to Cleeve House, Seend, where the 
party was hospitably entertained at tea by Mr. and Mrs. W. Heward Bell. 
Here the members had an opportunity of examining Mr. Bell's collection of 
arms and big game trophies and the extensive collection of flowering shrubs 
in the garden, unsurpassed in the county. After tea the journey was resumed 
to Devizes. 

In the evening Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson read a paper on the founda- 
tion of the college of Edington, which it is hoped to print in the Jourfud, 
Refreshments were provided by the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Cunnington. 
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Saturday, 24th July. 

The final day of the meeting was devoted to an examination of buildings 
of interest in Devizes, under the guidance of Mr. £. H. Stone and others. 

The name is probably derived from the Latin * Divisae,' given to the 
place as lying on the boundary or division between the hundreds of Pottemc 
and Cannings, protected on three sides by a deep valley and isolated from 
the adjacent plateau by a great ditch and rampart. 

The castle (fig. 12) was totally destroyed in the seventeenth 
'^^\j jf century, and in this it has shared the fate of the rest of the 

once-famous Wiltshire castles : Old Sarum, Trowbridge, 
Castle Combe, Ludgershall, and Marlborough. Practically nothing is visible 
now beyond its mighty earthworks. The street called ' the Brittox ' pre- 
serves the memory of one of the approaches to the castle guarded by a 
wooden defence or bretiche. 

Soon after the conquest a Nonnan castle of the mount-and-bailey 
type was erected on the promontory, * probably by Roger, consecrated bishop 
of Salisbury in 1107,^ the work being completed about 11 20. Its probable 
arrangement is shown in fig. 12. 

In 1 1 39 Stephen had become doubtful of Roger's allegiance, and took 
possession of the castle and of the treasure found therein, nearly j^30,ooo, 
besides plate and jewels * to an incredible amoimt.' 

The empress Maud frequently resided at the castle. Of thirty charters 
known to have been granted by her, thirteen are dated from Devizes. 

After the thirteenth century the keep became disused, or only occupied 
from time to time by state prisoners^ (a mansion had been built in the 
inner bailey for a residence), and from the reign of Edward I to the end 
of the reign of Henry VIII Devizes castle and its extensive 'lordship' 
formed part of the dower of fourteen queens of England. 

In the time of Elizabeth the castle was a ruin. In the reign of Jam/es I 
it became private property. 

In September, 1645, the ruined castle was held for the king, wa* 
besieged by Cromwell and surrendered after a few days' bombardment. 
A year or two later, by the orders of parliament, it was destroyed ; and nothing 
now remains visible above ground except some fragments of broken nusonry 
in the inner bailey. The present mansion, the gateway and the so-called 
* ruins' all date from 1840 to 1880.* 

This church still retains much fine Norman work in the 
CHURCH chancel, transepts and central tower. Tradition ascribes the 

church to bishop Roger (i.e. before 1139), but the occurrence 
of pointed arches under the tower suggests a considerably later date (perhaps- 
1150-1160). 

^When the modem railway tunnel was 'Devizes castle received two distinguished 

made, the ditches surrounding the castle prisoners, Robert duke of Normandj in 

proved originally to have been forty-five 1 106 and Hubert de Burgh in 1233. 
feet deeper than their present silted level. 

• Roger was the greatest castle-builder of * This brief epitome of the castle*r 

his day ; he built castles at Sherborne, history has been compiled from a work 

Malmesbury, and Marlborough, and rebuilt recently published : Devisui CastU : its 

the wooden keep at Old Sarum with walls History and Romance^ by £. Herbert Stone- 

and towers of masonry. (Devizes, George Simpson & Co. 1920). 
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Of this Norman work there remains the central tower with the four 
arches on which it stands, the rich triple intersecting arcade above the east 
arch, an unusual design, which was originally visible from the church, as 
the decoration of an open lantern, together with the ribbed vaulting of 
the chancel, the round-headed window in the north wall of the chancel, and 
the remains of others in the transepts adorned with the fret or zigzag orna* 
ment. The ' Norman ' east window is modern, but the intersecting arcade 
below it is a restoration of 1844. The small opening above the east window 
on the erterior is original. 

About 1450 the nave was rebuilt, large perpendicular windows super- 
seded the two narrow Norman lights in the transept ends, and pinnacles 
and parapet were added to the tower. The western bay of the nave and 
aisles was added in 1863, when the present roof of the nave was substituted 
for the old waggon roof. The beautiful chapel on the south side of the 
chancel with its rich parapets and niches and fine roof is almost a replica 
of the one at Bromham. Both were built by Richard Beauchamp, lord 
St. Amand, c, 1485-1500 (he died in 1508). The chapel on the north side, 
of about the same date, bears in the moulding of the east window ' Orate . 
p . bono . statu . Ricardi . Lamb . ', of whom, however, nothing seems to 
be known. 

Mr. Harold Brakspear has pointed out that although at first sight the 
tower seems of homogeneous Norman character, at some later date, in the 
seventeenth century perhaps, the south-west pier collapsed and brought 
down with it the whole of the south side of the tower and most of the west 
side. The chief evidence for the fact is that the intersecting arcades of the 
east and north walls of the tower, inside the ringing chamber, are only partially 
continued on to the south and west walls. Besides that, the patch of diamond- 
patterned panelling of the wall over the western arch occurs only on the 
north side. An examination of the base of the south-west pier supporting 
the tower, again, will show that it did not quite correspond with the base 
of the north-western pier. Further, in the interior of the tower there arc 
built into the south and west walls fragments of carved stone which show 
that in re-using the old material the builders did not always find, or look 
for, the right positions of the stones. The sills of the windows are not so well 
finished on the west as on the east, inside. As for the outside, the re-builders 
took extraordinary care to reproduce the old work, such care, indeed, that 
there is nothing to show that the masonry is not the actual work of the 
Norman builders. Mr. Brakspear has suggested the seventeenth century as 
the date, because medieval builders would have made a clean sweep of the 
old work and taken no care to replace it. The fact that three of the bells 
were placed in the tower in 1670 points to some general re-arrangement 
at that time. 

ST MARY'S '^^^ church, which consists of chancel, nave, aisles and 

CHURCH. western tower, was apparently begun a little later than 
St. John's. Of Norman work there remain the chancel with 
stone vault, lower part of south porch, and some parts of the aisle walls. 
The remainder of the church is of fine fifteenth-century work, an inscription 
testifying that one William Smith, who died in 1436, caused a church to be 
made. 

Mr. Brakspear has suggested that possibly this church was originally 
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on the same plan as St. John's, which has a central tower, and that in the 
fifteenth century something must have happened to that tower, and that 
the whole of the church west of the chancel was rebuilt by William Smith. 
Attention was drawn to the fact that the tower was built independently 
of the nave, to the traces of the Norman intersecting arcading on the walls 
of the chancel, the rich mouldings of the capitals of the Norman piers, and 
to the handsome corbels, heads of bishops and kings alternately, supporting 
the roof-timbers. The statue of our Lady and Child over the jimcdon of 
nave and chancel is interesting, inasmuch as, though the lower part is original, 
the upper part of the figure was apparently made at the time the niche was 
rebuilt. 

BROWNSTON Brownston House was next visited by permission of the 
HOUSE. Misses Milman, who had purchased it in 1901. The house 

is dated by the rain-water heads which bear the date 1720 
and the initials T. B. Some of the original muUioned and transomed windows 
remain at the back of the house, and some fine lead shuting, found at various 
points, is now used to make a continuous line. The two fine gate-posts 
and gate to the forecourt are contemporary. The kitchen fireplace has an 
original stone head, which, for its date, is unusual. 

GREYSTONE ^^ Greystone House the visitors were received by 
HOUSE. ^^^' ^* Sainsbury, who stated that the site was occupied by 

one Richard Flower at the end of the sixteenth century. 
His descendants sold that house in 1714 for j^350 to James Sutton, clothier, 
who demolished it and built the present house in 1731. His son. Prince 
Sutton, was high sheriflF of Wilts in 1762. In 1775 ^^ participated with others 
in opening the first banking-house in Devizes. The house contains a fine 
plaster ceiling above the stair-well, adorned with reliefs of musical instruments. 

_„_ The museum, which belongs to the Wiltshire Archaeo- 

MUSEUM. logical Society, had been open to members during the 
whole week, but was formally visited at the close of this 
day's programme. It contains an extremely valuable collection of Wiltshire 
antiquities and, so far as objects of the bronze age are concerned, its contents 
are second only to the collection in the British museum. They have come 
from the barrows excavated by Sir R. Colt Hoare and Mr. William Cunning- 
ton early in the nineteenth century, and by many subsequent excavators. 
There is also a considerable collection of palaeolithic flints from Knowle 
and Salisbury, and a fair number of later neolithic flints. Here also are 
deposited the flint implements and immense maids found during excavations 
at Stonehenge and supposed to have been used in fashioning the stones. 
There are, besides, collections of Roman or Romano-British period from the 
site of Westbury iron-works ; late-Celtic brooches, pottery, etc. The 
objects found in recent excavations of Oliver's camp, Knap Hill, Casterley 
and Lidbury camps, are also here. There are a few notable Saxon exhibits, 
but of this period Wiltshire has produced few objects. 

The natural history side of the museum is strongest in its geological 
collections, which include many remarkable Wiltshire remains. Of Wiltshire 
birds there is also a considerable series. 

The library contains probably the most extensive collection of books, 
pamphlets, drawings, prints and manuscripts connected with the coxmty of 
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Wilts, or the work of Wiltshire authors, to be found anywhere, including the 
recently-acquired collection of Buckler drawings of all the churches in 
Wiltshire. 

The visit to the museum brought to a close the summer meeting of 1920. 
It had been in all respects a most successful one. Almost without exception 
the weather had been fine, and no hitch marred the excellent arrangements, 
for which the Institute has to thank the organizing ability of Captain 
Cunnington. 



SEVElsmr-EIGHTH REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

For the Year 1919. 

The Council Lave the honour to present their report for the jear 1919. 

During the year the Institute lost eleven members by death, of whom 
four had been life-compounders, and eleven by resignation ; on the other 
hand sixteen new members and one new library were elected ; thus making 
a net loss of five members. 

Among those who have passed away the Council especially regret to 
record the names of Dr. J. C. Cox, Sir William St. John Hope, and 
Prof. F. J. Haverfield. 

Circumstances outside the Council's control again made it impossible 
to issue any parts of the Journal in 1 919, but they are happy to report that 
Mr. Hamilton Thompson has very kindly consented to take over from the 
Secretary the heavy task of editing the Journal ; and one volume has now 
been distributed ; the Council hope that the ensuing numbers will follow 
in quick succession. 

While printing difficidties have delayed a return to the normal activities 
of the Institute, it was nevertheless possible to hold two meetings outside 
London. In the spring the members visited Hampton Court under the 
guidance of Mr. Ernest Law, and in the autumn a two days' meeting was 
held at St. Albans under the guidance of Mr. C. R. Peers and Mr. Page. 

It is hoped that in 1920, in spite of the difficulties of transport and 
accommodation, it will be possible to hold a four days' meeting at Devizes 
in conjunction with the Wiltshire Archaeological Society. 

As will be seen from the accounts, the Institute has closed the year with 
a credit balance of £2/^2 is. id. after making provision for the estimated 
cost of the publications in arrears. 

While the Council feel that in the circumstances they are to be con- 
gratulated on being able to present accounts so satisfactory, they cannot 
conceal from themselves the fact that the shrinking income and the growing 
cost of all charges will soon convert the credit balance into a loss if steps 
are not taken to increase the Society's income, and they therefore venture to 
repeat what was said in the last report, namely, that if the Journal and other 
activities of the Institute are to be mainuined at their pre-war level, a 
special efFort is called for from the members to assist in filling the gaps 
caused by deaths and resignations. 
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The senior Vice-President, Mr. Harold Brakspear, retires by rotation, 
and Mr. Hamilton Thompson vacates his place on his appointment as 
Editor. The Q>uncil recommend that Professor W. R. Lethaby, F.S.A. 
and the Rev. J. K. Floyer, M.A. F.S.A. be appointed Vice-Presidents in 
their stead. 

Hie members of the G)uncil who retire in rotation are the Rev, J. K. 
Floyer, M.A. F.S.A ; Colonel J. R. Parker, C.B. F.S.A ; A. L. Radford, 
F.S.A ; G. C. Druce, F.S.A ; F. Maurice Drake and P. M. Johnston, F.SA. 
To take their places the G)uncil propose the election of Harold Brakspear, 
F.SjI ; F. C. Eeles ; Colonel Sir Henry Fletcher, C.V.O ; F. E. Howard, 
Harry Plowman, F.S.A ; and Dr. Henry Gee, D.D. Dean of Gloucester. 

The Council also recommend that Mr. G. C. Druce, F.S.A. be appointed 
Hon. Auditor. 
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INDEX. 



Aberdeenshire, cup-markings near Celtic 
cemetery in, 302. 

Abergavenny, Monm., alabaster tomb at, 215. 

Abyssinia, circular enceintes of churches in, 
242. 

Ackeis, Hany, carver, 181. 

Adamnan, 25S. 

Alabaster Carvings, English Medieval, in 
Iceland and Denmark, by Dr. Philip Nelson, 
192-206; Some Unpublished, by Dr. Philip 
Nelson, 213-225. 

Alabaster : see Abergavenny, Amport, 
Borbjerg, Bordeaux, Burrell, Cadillac, 
Compiegne, Copenhagen, Danzig, Denmark, 
Holar, Hornby, Hvam, Iceland, La Celle, 
Leicester, London, Montreal, Miinkath- 
veraa, Nelson, New York, Nottingham, 
Preston-in-Holdemess, Reykjavik, Rcynis- 
taar^ Roscof!, Saint-Avit-les-Guespierres, 
Swansea, Thomas, Tingore, Tong, Toming, 
Vcjrum, Venice, Versailles. 

Alabaster, exportation of, 223. 

Allcroft, A. Hadrian, on The Circle and the 
Cross, 229-308. 

Alun, river-name, 14 !• 

Amesbury, Wilts, visit of Institute to, 324. 

Amport church, Hants, St. John's head at, 
214,215. 

Ampton church, Suffolk, monument m, 
see Whettcll. 

Antoninus, column of, 287. 

Ardmore, shrine of St. Dedan at, 306. 

Arran, Isle of, foundation-burial in brochj 257. 

Arschine, Norse measurement used in Russia, 
190, 191. 

Ashdown Forest, so-called barrows m, 248. 

Athens, prytaneum at, 289. 

Atterbury, Francis, bishop of Rochester, 
158-159. 

Aubrey, John, 281. 

Avebury, Wilts, stone circle, 272, 279, 
285 ; visit of Institute to, 334-339> 

Avila (Castile), brass in cathedral, 134. 

Aylesford, Kent, urn-field at, 280. 



B. 



Badingham, Suffolk, font at, 5, 6. 
Baildon, W. Psdey, quoted, 303. 
Baildon Moor, Yorks, ring-barrows on, 266, 

273- 
Baile-an'Tobair, mound of, 254. 



Banagfier, King's co, tomb of St. Muiredhach 
O'Heney at, 306. 

Bamham, Sir Francia and Lady, monument 
of, in Boughton Monchelsea church, 184. 

Barrows, bell, 263, etc. 

Barrows, bowl, 259, etc 

Barrows, cup, 264, 265. 

Barrows, disc, 245, 266, etc 

Barrows, long, 244, 245. 

Barrows, ring, 265, etc. 

Barrows, round, 243-252. 

Barrows, ' star-fish,' 244. 

Barrows, table, 264. 

Barruc, element in place-names, 146. 

Bartlow, Cambs, barrows at, 285. 

Bedawin Arabs, burial customs of, 296-297. 

Bede, quoted, 305. 

Belaiew, N., on Russian and Norse Measure- 
ments, 1 90-1 91. 

Bell. W. Reward, describes Keevil manor- 
house, 353 ; Wansdyke, 332-333 ; remarb 
at meetings by, 337. 

Binham priory, Norfolk, font at, 5, 6. 

Birrens, Dumfriesshire, cup-markings on 
Roman tablet at, 303. 

Bis, river-name, 140. 

Bishop's Cannings, Wilts, visit of Institute 
to church, 331-332. 

Blackheath, Yorks, 'Frying Pan' (burial- 
ring) at, 270, 271. 

Bleasdale, Lanes., timber-built circle at, 279. 

Borbjerg, Denmark, triptych at, 199-203. 

Bordeaux, Gironde, alabaster in St.-Seurin 
222 ; reredos in St.-Michel, 213. 

Boughton Monchelsea church, Kent, monu- 
ment in : see Bamham. 

Bovevagh, co. Londonderry, saint's tomb at,. 
306. 

Bowie, John, bishop of Rochester, 154. 

Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, visit of Institute 

to, 343-345- 

Branoc, element in place-names, 146. 

Brasses, Some unrecorded Spanish, by W. J. 
Hemp, 127-134 : see Avila, Cordova, Five- 
head, Palma, Paris, Solzona, Tarragona. 

Bringtcn, Northants, monument at : see 
Spencer. 

Broadstairs, Kent, barrow at, 268. 

Brogar, Ring of, in Orkneys, 272. 

Bromley, Kent, The Palace or Manor-house 
of the Bishops of Rochester at, by Dr. Philip 
Norman, 148-176. 

Bromley, Kent, college, foundation of, 155;. 
St. Blaize's well at, 166-170. 

Brooke, Norfolk, font at, 6. 
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Brouns, Thomaa, biahop of Rochester, 152. 
Buckeridge, John, bithop of Rochester, 153- 

Budic, element in phce-namet, 145. 
Burford, Oxon, font at, 221. 
Burkitt, Milei C, paper read by, 321. 
Burrell, Mr. W., alabaster St. John's head 

belonging to, 214. 
Burrow, £. J., Tbs AncUnt Entrenebmenu 

and Camps of Gloucestershire, bj, notice 

of, 317-318. 



Cadillac-sur-Garonnei alabaster at, 220. 
Caenrent, Monm., foundation-burial at, 25. 
Caithness, ' homed ' barrows in, 244. 
Carvers : see Ackers, Christmas, Goor, Har^ 

grave, Ke3rser, Mason, Mayer, Pooke, 

Schoerman, Stone, White. 
Chalfield, Great, manor, ^^ts, viut of 

Institute to, 347. 
Charlton church, Kent, monument in : 

see Newton. 
Chesterton church, Warwicks, monument 

in : see Peyto. 
Child, Mr. Coles, purchaser of manor of 

Bromley, 148. 
■Chiswick, house of bishops of Rochester at, 

'72-'73- 
■Christmas, John and Mathias, carvers, 182. 

Church Barrow, Cranbome Chase, 235. 

Churchyards, circular, 229-243. 

Cicero, quoted, 290. 

■Cilumum, Northumberland, cup-markings on 

Roman tablet at, 303. 
Circle and the Cross, The, by A. Hadrian 

Allcroft, 229-308. 
Clava, Inverness-shire, caims at, 272. 
Cleveland, Yoiks, cup-maridngs in barrow, 

302. 
Clodd, Edward, quoted, 286. 
Cobbett, William, 239. 
Cockington church, Devon, 190. 
Coke, Sir Edward, monument of in Tittleshall 

church, 181. 
Compiigne, alabaster at, 218. 
Consecration-graves, 256-259. 
Conuc, element in place-names, 145, 146. 
Copenhagen, English alabasters in National 

Museum at, 205, 206. 
-Cordova, Andalusia, brass in cathedral, 134. 
Cornwall, oval churchyards in, 241. 
Comwallis, Sir Thomas, monument of, in 

Portchester church, 182. 
Corte (della). Dr. Matteo, 207, 208, 209, 

210, 212. 
Cors, place-name, 139, 140. 
Cranage, Dr. D. H. S., remarb at meetings 

by, 321. 
Cranbome Chase, barrows in, 248 : see 

Church Barrow, Oakley Down. 



Cranfield, Lionel, earl, and Anne, countess 
of Middlesex : their monument in West- 
minster Abbey, 179, x86, 187, 188. 

Crawford, O. G. S., Cdtic PUce-Nemes in 
England, by, 137-147 ; paper on Roman 
roads of Wiltshire by, abstract of, 347-349* 

Crichie, Aberdeenshire, sepulchral ring, 284. 

Cripps-Day, F. H., Tbe History of the Tovrna' 
ment in England and in France, by, notice 
of, 311-312. 

Cross Stone church, YoriES, 271. 

Crosses and Lycbgates, Old, by Aymer Vallancc, 
notice of, 314-317. 

Cuddesdon, Oxon, burials at, 282. 

Cunnington, Mrs., describe! SUbury HiU, 
340-341 ; remarks at meetings by 337. 

Cup-and-ring markings, 300, etc. 

Cwmbach Llechriiyd, Radnorshire, church- 
yard, 237. 



D. 



Dampier, Thomas, bishop of Rochester, 161. 
Danzig, triptych in Manenkirche, 213. 
Dawkins, Sir W. Boyd, paper read by, 341 ; 
quoted, 299 ; remaiks at meetings by, 

3*1, 329» 337- 
Dean, Bashford, Notes on tbe Armour of 

Sir James Scudamore, by, 226-228. 
Dene, William, notaxy public, 152, 175. 
Denmark, English reredoses in : see Borbjer:g, 

Copenhagen, Toming, V€jrum. 
Devizes, Wilts, report of summer meeting 

at, 323-357$ virit of Insdtute to castle, 

etc., 354-357. 
Deviues Castle, by £. H. Stone, notice of, 

318-320. 
Dolben, John, bishop of Rochester, 156-157, 

163. 
Dolmens, 274-277. 
Donne, John, dean of St. Paul's, monument 

of, in St. Paul's cathedral, z8i. 
Drake, Maurice, remarics at meetings bj, 

350, 352-353. 
Driffield, Yorks, barrow at, 282. 
Dubleis, Dyvleis, river-name, 139. 
Dyvleis : see Dubleis. 



E. 



East Derehami Norfolk, font at, 6. 

Eastwell church, Kent, monument in : seu 

Finch. 
Edington, ^^ts, visit of Insdtute to, 350- 

351- 
Eeles, F. C, remarics at meetings by, 322. 

Efenechtyd, Denbighshire, churchjrard, 236. 

Ephesus, interments at, 283. 

Erasmus, letter of, quoted, 170. 
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Evan*, Sir Arthur, 280. 
Ezton church, Rutland^ monument in : see 
Harrington. 



F. 



Famingham, Kent, font at, z. 

Fexguson, Rude Stone Monuments^ referred to, 
273. 

Finch, Sir Heneage, monument of, in East- 
well church, 183. 

Fisher, John, bishop of Rochester, 153, 170- 
171, 172, 174. 

Fivehead, Somerset, brass at, 134. 

Flower Down, Hants, disc-barrow at, 267. 

Fonts : see Badingham, Binham, Brooke, 
Burford, East Dereham, Famingham, 
Ga/ton Thorpe, Glemham, Gresham, 
Laxfield, Loddon, Nettlecombe, Norfolk, 
Seething, Sloley, Suffolk, Walsingham, 
Wcsthall, West Lynn, Weston, Witching- 
ham, Woodbridge. 

Poisis toitb representations of the Seven Sacra- 
ments^ Additional Notes on, hj Dr. A. C. 
Fryer, 1-7. 

Ford, Sussex, interments at, 282. 

Forde, Roger, abbot of Glastonbury, 151. 

Frindsburie, John, rector of Bromley, 151,1 52. 

Fryer, Dr. A. C, Additional Notes on Fonts 
toitb representations of the Seven Sacraments, 
by, 1-7. 

Fryer, Dr. A. C, on Monumental Effigies 
sculptured by Nicholas Stone, 177-189. 



G. 



Gabr, element in place-names, 147. 
Gayton Thorpe, Norfolk, font at, 1-3, 7. 
GlanvtUe (de), Gilbert, bishop of Rochester, 

149-150, 162, 170, 172, 173, 175. 
Glemham, Great, Suffolk, font at, 2. 
Glen Malin, co. Donegal, interments at, 283. 
Gloucestershire, The Ancient Entrenchments 

and Camps of, by E. J. Burrow, notice of, 

317-318- 
Goddard, Rev. E. H., describes Avebury 

circle and church, 334-338 ; Bishop's 

Cannings church, 331-332; Bradford-on- 

Avon, Saxon church, etc., 343-345 ; 

remarks on Stonehenge, etc., 324, 351. 

Goor, Anthony, carver, 181. 

Grave-slabs, 278. 

Graves, Dr., 301. 

Greece, the circular temple in, 288, etc. 

Greenwell, Dr. W., quoted, 270, 271, 295, 
299, 301. 

Gresham, Norfolk, font at, 5. 

' Groma ' .* the Ancient Land'Surveying Instru- 
ment, by F. Tandy, 207-212. 

Grundy, Dr. G. B., The Saxon Land Charters 
of Wiltshire, by, 8-126. I 



Guili, river-name, 142, 143. 

Gundulf, bishop of Rochester (1077-1108, 

I49» '75- 



H. 



Hackpen Hill, Wilu., 272, 281-282. 
Hailing, Kent, manor-house of bishops of 

Rochester at, 173-174. 
Hammond, J. J., describes Old Sarum, 324. 
Hargrave, John, carver, 181. 
Harlyn Bay, Cornwall, burial-ground at, 257. 
Harrington, Lord, monument of, in Exton 

church, 186. 
Hawkstone : see Hebauc Mein. 
Hawley, Cobnel W., describes Stonehenge, 

3Hi 328-329. 
Hebauc Mein (Hawkstone), 146. 
Hemp, W. J., Some unrecorded Spanish Brasses, 

by, 127-134. 
Hengwm, Merion., disc-barrows at, 267. 
Heron of Alexandria, his x^pi di&rrpat, 207. 
Hestia : see Vesta. 
Hethe (de), Hamo, bishop of Rochester, 1 52, 

i73» '74, 175- 
Hexham and its Abbey, by C. C. Hodges and 

John Gibson, notice of, 320. 
Higham, Captain Thomas, monument of, 

at Wickhambrook, Suffolk, 183. 
Highdown Camp, Sussex, 273. 
Hill, Rev. A. D., remarks at meetings, by, 

338, 343- 
Hod Hill Camp, Dorset, 298. 

Hodges, C. C. and Gibson, John, Hexham 

and its Abbey, by, notice of, 320. 
H61ar church, Iceland, reredos from : see 

Reykjavik. 
Holyhead, Anglesey, Capel y Towyn, 282. 
Hornby Castle, Yorks, alabaster formerly 

at, 219. 
Horsley, Samuel, bishop of Rochester, 160-161 
Howard, F. E., paper read by, 321. 
Howorth, Sir Henry H., remarks at meetings 

by, 321, 322, 332, 333, 341,343- 
Humir, river-name, 143. 
Hut-urns, rectangular, 252. 
Huts, Celtic, 293, etc. 
Hvam church, Iceland, alabaster fragment 

from, 205. 
Hy (lona), settlement of St. Columba at, 258. 



I. 



Iceland, English medieval reredoses in : 
see Holar, Reykjavik, Rcynistaar, Ting5re. 

Ilkley, Yorks., cup-and-ring markings at, 301. 

Ingoldisthorpe (de), Thomas, bishop of 
Rochester, 151. 

Inismurray, altar-slabs at, 303-305. 

Interments, intruuve, 255-256. 

Ivrea (Piedmont), tombstone found at, 2c8. 
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J 



Jenner, Col. L. C. D., deicribei manor-house 

at Avcbury, 338-339. 
Jcncy, U CouperoH (dolmen), 27J. 
Johnson, Walter, quoted, 230, 236. 
Johnston, P. M., lecture by, 322 ; remarks 

at meetings by, 321, 322. 



K. 



Kaerent, river-name, 144. 

Keevil, Wilts, visit of Institute to manor 

house, 353. 
Keyser (dc), Hendrik, 178, 179, 181. 
Keyser (de), Hendrik, jun., 181. 
Keyser (de), WilUam, 181. 
KilUenSy Irish, 299. 

King, Walker, bishop of Rochester, 161. 
Kingskerwell church, Devon, 190. 
Kirkby Ireleth, Lanes, the ' Kirk ' at, 273. 
Knowth, CO. Meath, bowl-barrow, 272. 
Knubley, Canon £. P., describes Steeple 

Ashton church, 351-352. 



L. 



La Celle (Eure), alabaster triptych at, 199. 
Lambeth, manor-house of bishops of 

Rochester at, 172. 
Langdon, John, bishop of Rochester, 152. 
Lavington, West, Wilts, visit of Institute to 

church, 330-331. 
Laxfield, Suffolk, font at, 5. 
Le Couteur, J. D., Ancient Glass in Wincbestety 

by, notice of, 313-314. 
Legnazzi, E., 208. 

Leicester, alabaster in museum, 215. 
Leighton, Sir Bryan, 254. 
Lenta, river-name, 143. 
Lethbridge, T. C, A Burial of the * Viking 

age* inSkye, by, 135-136. 
Lichfield, Staffs., burial of St. Chad at, 305. 
Liman, river-name, 141, 142. 
Limesj circular, of place of burial, 26c, etc. 
Liss, river-name, 143. 

Lister, £. G., describes Westwood Manor, 345. 
Livy, quoted, 289. 
Llanelwcdd, Radnorshire, disc-barrows at, 

267. 
Llangeler, Carmarthenshire, shrine of St. Celer 

at, 307. 
Llwyn Lladron, 147. 
Loddon, Norfolk, font at, 5, 6. 
Lonan, Isle of Man, cup-markings on cross- 
shaft at, 303. 
London, St. Paul's cathedral, monument 

in : see Donne. 
London, Victoria and Albert Museum, 

reredos from Swansea in, 214, 215. 



Longstones, the, Wilts, visit of Imtitute XOy 

334- 
Lowbuxy, Berks, foundation-banal at, 257. 

Lowe, John, bishop of Rochester, 153, 170, 

174, 



M. 



Mandalay, building of palace at, 257. 
Mason, Peter, alabaster carver, of Nottingham, 

220. 
Mayer, Humphrey, carver, 181. 
Meare, Somerset, lake-dwelling at, 287. 
Measurements, Russian and Norse^ A Note 

on the Use of, by early Norman bnilden, 

by N. Belaiew, 190-191. 
Meayll Hill, Isle of Man, intexment* at, 283. 
Megan, prytaneum at, 289. 
Mendips, ring-barrows on, 266. 
Menhirs, 277, 278. 

Middlesex, earl and countess of : sea Cranfield. 
Miller, Hugh, 257. 
Montreal, reredos at, 215. 
Mounds, rectangular, 244. 
Munkathveraa church, Iceland, reredos 

from, 205, 206. 
Murray, George, bishop of Rochester, 161 -162. 
Mylor, Cornwall, cup-markings on crosf 

shaft at, 303. 



N. 



Naples, National Museum at, 210. 

Nelson, Dr. Philip, on English Medieval 

Alabaster Carvings in Iceland and Denmark^ 

192-206. 
Nelson, Dr. P., on Some Unpublished English 

Medieval Alabaster Carvings^ 207-225. 
Nelson, Dr. P., alabasters belonging to, 

214, 219, 220, 221 ; remarks at meetings 

by, 321. 
Nettlecombe, Somerset, font at, i, 6. 
Newgrange, co. Meath, bowl-barrow, 272. 
Newport Pagnell, Bucks, burials at, 282. 
Newton, Sir Adam, monument of, in Charlton 

church, 189. 
New York Museum, alabaster in, 221 ; 

armour in, 226-228. 
Norfolk, list of fonts with representations 

of Seven Sacraments in, i . 
Norman, Dr. Philip, The Palace or Manor' 

house of the Bishojps of Rochester at Bromley^ 

Kent, by, 148-176. 
Nottingham, alabasters made at, 222. 



O. 



Oakley Down, Dorset, disc-barrows at, 266, 

299. 
Oakley Lane, Dorset, 298. 
Olaus Magnus, 277. 
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Old Sarum, Wilti, Tuit of Inatitute to, 324. 
Otwald, F., and Pryce, T. Daviet, An Intro- 

ductimi to tbt Study tf Terra Sipllata, by, 

notice of, 309-311. 
Otyn, odyn, element in place-names, 146, 147. 
Owen, EUas, 230, 235. 



P. 



Palma, Mallorca, cathedral, braM in, 127- 
13 1, bnss-lettered ilab in, 131 ; church 
of San Francisco, brass in, 131, 132. 

Paris, Mus^e du Louvre, brass from Solzona 

in, 132-134- 

Passmore, Mr., remarics at meetings by, 337. 

Pearce, Zachaxy, bishop of Rochester, x6o. 

Peatling, Dr. A. V., lecture given by, 321. 

Pedecon, element in place-names, 144. 

Pendoylan, Glamorgan, disc-barrows at, 267. 

Peyto, Sir Edward and Lady, monimient of 
ill Chesterton church, 188, 189. 

Peyto, ^^^lliam, and Elienora his wife, monu- 
ment of, in Chesterton church, 185. 

Pile-dwellings, 252. 

Place-Namesy Celtic, in England, by O. G. S. 
Crawford, 137-147 : see Barruc, Branoc, 
Budic, Conuc, Cors, Gabr, Hebauc Mein, 
Llwyn Lladron, Otyn, Pedecon, Rhyd-yr- 
Onncn, River-names. 

Plutarch, quoted, 291, 292. 

Poitiers, Vienne, cup-marldngs on sarcophagi 

at, 303- . 
Pompei, discovery of parts of ' gioma * at, 

209-212. 
Ponet, Poynet, John, bishop of Rochester, 

i53i »7i- 
Pooke, Robert, carver, 181, 183. 

Portchester castle, Hants, church, monument 

in : see Comwallis. 
Potteme, Wilts, visit of Institute to, 349-350. 
Poundbuxy, Dorset, 273. 
Preston in Holdemess, Yorks, alabaster 

at, 221. 
Puckering, Sir Thomas, monument of, in 

St. Mary's, Warwick, 185, 189. 



R. 



Ratbs, foundation-burials in, 257. 

Ravenstone, Bucks, 183. 

Reykjavik, alabaster panel in museum at, 197 ; 

reredos from Reynistaar at, 192-194. 
Reykjavik, reredos from H61ar at, 194-196. 
Reynistaar church, reredos from : see 

Reykjavik. 
Rhyd-yr-Onnen, 140, 141. 
Rice, R. Garraway, remarks at meetings by, 

^^22. 

Richard, archbishop of Canterbury, death of, 
173- 



Richardson-Cox, Major E., describes South 
Wraxall Manor, 341-342. 

Ridgeway, Sir William, 2^1. 

Ridley, Nicholas, bishop of Rochester, 153. 

River-names : see Ahm, Bis, Dnbleis, Guifi, 
Humir, Kaetent, Lenta, Liman, Liss, 
Samanum, Sture. 

Rochester, bishops of x 148-176 passim : see 
Atterbury, Bowie, Brouns, Buckeridge, 
Dampier, Dolben, Fisher, GlanviUc} 
Oundulf, Hethe, Horsley, Ingoldisthorpe, 
King, Langdon, Lowe, Murray, Pearce, 
Ponet, Ridley, St. Martili, Shepp«y, 
Sprat, Thomas, Warner, Wellys, Wendover, 
WUcocks, Wouldham, Yonge. 

Rochester, episcopal palace at, 176-172. 

Rome, circular temples in, 290, 291. 

Rome, circular tombs at, 287. 

Rome, Romulean dty, consecration of, 291- 
293. 

Roscoff, Brittany, alabaster panels from, 
224-225. ^ 

Rossi, G. B., 208. 

Rotherley Down, Dorset, British village at, 
298. 

Rothiemay, Banffshire, cup-markings at, 302- 
303. 



S. 



Saint-Avit-les-Guespierres, reredos at, 215. 

St. Blaize : see Bromley. 

St. George, altar-pieces representing the 

story of, 199-205. 
St. John's heads, alabaster, 213, 214. 
St. John's Point, co. Down, burials at, 282, 

283. 
St. Katherine, altar-pieces representing the 

story of, 198, 199. 
St. Martin (de), Lawrence, bishop of 

Rochester, 150, 151. 
St. Maxychurch, church of, Devon, 190. 
Sajene, Norse measurement used in Russia, 

190, 191. 
Saltbum, Yorks, cup-markings in barrow, 

302. 
Samanum, Semenon, river-name^ 143, 144. 
Schoerman, Jan, carver, 181. 
Seudamore, Sir James, Notes on the Armout 

of, by Bashford Dean, 226-228. 
Seething, Norfolk, font at, i, 3-5, 6. 
Semenon : see Samanum. 
Sepulchral ring, evolution of the, 252-285 : 

origin of the, 186-308. 
Setley Plain, Hants, disc-barrows at, 266. 
Sheppey, John of, bishop of Rochester, 172. 
Shoebuiyness, Essex, burials at, 282. 
Silbury Hill, Wilts, 235, 272; visit of 

Institute to, 339-341. 
Skinner, Augustine, purchaser of the manor 

of Bromley, 155, 162-163, 171. 
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Skye, A Burial of the * Viking Age ' tn, by 

T. C. L«thbri(ige, 135-136. 
Slolej, Norfolk, font at, 5, 7. 
Smalldown, Somenct, camp at, 273, 274. 
SoUoiUi CataluiU, brau from; see Pirn. 
Southwark, house of biihopi of Rochester 

i^i 173- 
Spencer, Lord and Lady, monument of in 

Great Brington church, 181. 
3pien, Walter L., his edition 0/ tbe Notebook 

and Account Book of Nicholas Stone^ 177- 

189, passim. 
Sprat, Thomas, bishQp of Rochester, 157- 

158, 163, 164. 
Standlake, Oxon, circular trenches at, 266. 
Steeple Ashton, Wilts, visit of Institute to, 

3S'-353' 
Stoakes, Charles, 178, 188. 

Stone by Dartford, manor-house of bishops 

of Rochester at, 174-175. 
Stone, E. H., Devizes Castle^ by, notice of, 

318-320. 
Stone, Henry, son of Nicholas, 177, 178. 
Stone, John, son of Nicholas, 178, 188. 
Stonty Nicholas, Monumental Effigies sculptured 

by, by Dr. A. C. Fryer, 177-189. 
Stone, Nicholas, jun., 177, 178, 188. 
Stonehenge, 273, 279, 285 ; disc-barrows near, 

267, 329-330 ; visit of Institute to, 324-329. 
Strabo, quoted, 298. 
Strabo, Walafrid, 229. 
Studfold Ring, Yorks, 273. 
Stukeley, T., quoted, 269, 281, 285. 
Sture, river-name, 144. 
Suffolk, fonts with representations of Seven 

Sacraments in, i. 
Sunkenkirk, Cumb., 272. 
Swansea, Glamorgan, reredos from : see 

London, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Sweden, burial customs in, 250. 



T. 



Tacitus, quoted, 297. 

Tandy, F., on ' Groma ' : tbe Ancient Land-- 

surveying Instrument, 207-212. 
Taplow, Bucks, barrows at, 285. 
Tarragona, Catalu&a, brass in cathedral, 132. 
Tarrant Hinton Down, South, Dorset, 298. 
Terra Sigillata, An Introduction to the Study 

of, by F. Oswald and T. Davies Pryce, 

notice of, 309-311. 
Thomas, Mr. Grosvenor, alabasters belonging 

to, 214, 215, 217, 218, 221 ; St. John's 

head, formerly belonging to : see Burreil. 
Thomas, John, bishop of Rochester, 160. 
Thompson, A. Hamilton, describes Edington 

church, 350-351 ; Potteme church and 

Porch house, 349-350 ; paper read by, 353. 
Thumam, Dr. 245. 
Tingdre church, Iceland, reredos at, 196. 



Tittleshall churdi, Norfolk, monument in: 

see Coke. 
Tong, Salop, alabaster tomb at, 217. 
Tope, Dr., 281. 

Toming, Denmark, reredos at, 205. 
Torre abbey church, Devon, 190. 
Tote, Skye, 135. 
Tournameni, Tbe History of the, in England 

and in France, by F. H. Crippt-Day, 

notice of, 311-12. 
Tre'r Ceiri, Carnarvonshire, 295. 
Trottescliffe, Kent, manor-house of bishops 

of Rochester at, 175-176. 
Tuack, Aberdeenshire, sepulchral ring. 



V. 



Vallance, Aymer, Old Crosses and Lych- 
gates, by, notice of, 3x4-317; lecture by, 
321 ; remarks at meetings by, 332, 338. 

VSjrum church, Denmark, reredos in, 197- 
198. 

Vendhuile, Aisne, Prankish cemetery at, 282. 

Venice, alabaster triptych at, 198. 

Venturi, G. B., 207. 

Vergil, quoted, 290. 

Versailles, Seine-et-Otse, alabaster panels 
at, 213. 

Vertue, George, 178. 

Vesta, Hestia, temples of, 288, etc. 

Villiers, Sir George and Lady, monument of, 
in Westminster Abbey, 179, 181, 183, 187, 
1 88. 

Vobster, Somerset, churchyard, 237. 



W. 



Wakeman, W. F., quoted, 303. 
Walpole, Horace, letter of, quoted, 164. 
Walsingham, Little, Norfolk, font at, 4. 
Walters, Rev. T. C, 190, 191. 
Wansdyke, visit of Institute to, 332-334. 
Warner, John, bishop of Rochester, 154-156, 

163. 
Warren, Pembrokeshire, cup-markings on 

wheeled cross at, 303. 
Warwick, St. Mary*s church, monument in : 

see Puckering. 
Watts, W. W., papers read by, 321. 
Wellys, Williaicn, bishop of Rochester, 152. 
Wendover (de), Richard, bishop of Rochester, 

150. 
Westhall, Suffolk, font at, 5, 6. 
West Lynn, Norfolk, font at, 6. 
Westminster Abbey, monuments in : i<t 

Cranfield, Villiers. 
Weston, Suffolk, font at, 5. 
Westwood, Wiiu, visit of Institute to manor 

and church, 345. 
Whettell, William, monument of, in Ampton 

church, 182. 
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White, Richard, carver, 181. 
Wickhambrook church, Suffolk, monument in : 

ste Higham. 
Wilcocks, Joseph, bishop of Rochester, 159- 

160. 
Wilkinson, Mr., remarks at meetings by, 321. 
WilUs, C. S., remarks at meetings by, 321. 
H^iltsbirt, Tbe Saxon Land Cbartert of^ by 

Dr. G. B. Grundy, 8-126 ; index to, 125, 

126. 
fFincbestefj Ancient Glass in, by J. D. Le 

Conteur, notice of, 313-314. 
^^^terboume Bassett, stone circle, 272. 
Witchingham, Great, Norfolk, font at, 6. 



Wood-Martin, W. G., 283. 

Woodbridge, Suffolk, font at, 2. 

Woodcuts, Dorset, 298. 

Wouldham (de), Thomas, bishop of Rochester, 

«5«> "79- 
Wraxall, South, Wilu, visit of Institute to 

manor, 341-343- 



Y. 



Yambuiy, Wilts, 298. 

Yonge, John, bishop of Rochester, 153. 
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